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From a photograph by Lou Lawrence, Barnesville, Ohio 
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From a photograph by Miles Brothers, San Francisco 


STEAMER COMING UP THE YUKON RIVER AT NIGHT 
(See “ The Natural Riches of Alaska,” page 740) 
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INCE the shadow of bereavement sonal loss—the political slate-makers 
fell upon the home of former Presi- have shown more respect for Mr. Cleve- 
dent Cleveland, in the passing of his land’s sincere desire to remain in priv- 
lovely Jittle daughter—the ‘‘Baby Ruth’’ ate life. Some still talk of him. as a 








CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE KITCHIN OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM WALTON KITCHIN OF 
NORTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 


Brilliant sons of a former congressman who represent the second and fifth North Carolina districts 


whose advent was hailed with affection- presidential possibility, but most of 
ate delight by millions, and whose death those who turned to him as the only 
came to everyone with a sense of per- possible winning candidate for the 
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DAVID’S BUST OF WASHINGTON 


Fire in the Capitol in 1851 destroyed the bust 
of Washington modeled by David of Angers 
and given to the United States by France 
in 1823. Luckily the artist’s original model 
was preserved. From this model a new bust 
has been made, which the ladies of France 
now offer to replace the first one, Secretary 
Hay recommends that congress accept it and 
provide for a ceremonial installation of the gift. 


democratic party have finally taken 
him at his word and have ceased to 
employ his name in that connection. 

The same may be said of Senator Hanna. 
His declaration, over his own signature in 
the National Magazine for February, that he 
wished to devote the remaining years of his 
life to the National Civic Federation, appears 
to have done more to convince doubters than 
all his prior public statements regarding his 
plans for the future. His severe illness in 
early February, immediately following the 
publication of his article in the National 
Magazine, lent point to the senator’s frequent 
declarations that if he were forced to take the 


_ presidency it would kill him. Notwith- 


standing the old saying that no man ever 
did or ever would refuse the presidency, 
Senator Hanna’s nearest friends have never 
doubted for a minute his final determination 
to decline the nomination if it should be 
offered to him. This was the attitude of 
General W. T. Sherman, who could easily 
have been elected, and it will hereafter be the 
attitude of other men who value their health 
and serenity of mind above the glitter and 
pomp of high office. There is no longer any 
talk of another republican candidate than 
the president. His way seems clear to a 
unanimous renomination, and if the prophets 
of his party are not misled, to triumphant 
election. On the democratic side, the month 
has been marked by the subsidence of the 
Gorman boom, and the obvious growth of 
the Hearst boom. Senator Gorman was beaten 
— routed indeed — in the election of Isadore 
Rayner to the junior United States sena- 
torship from Maryland. Gorman controlled 
the Marylaid democratic organization, but 
Rayner boldly appealed from the machine 
to the people, and won decisively. He came 
before the country two years ago as counsel 
for Rear Admiral W. S. Schley in the cele- 
brated controversy that grew out of the dis- 
puted honors in the sea-fight off Santiago. 
Gorman’s defeat in his own state will no 
doubt put an end to any chance he may 
have had to win the democratic presidential 
nomination. The so-called conservative ele- 
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ment in his party, the element opposed now divided and apparently leaderless, 
to the Bryan-Hearst-Johnson wing, is some advocating Olney of Massachu- 








Photograph copyright, 1903, by the Illustrated Press Association 
SIR MORTIMER DURAND, BRITISH AMBASSADOR, AND LADY DURAND 











MISS CLARK, DAUGHTER OF SENATOR CLARK 
OF WYOMING 


setts; others, Parker of New York; a few 
are for Mayor McClellan of New York. 
Meantime, the hundreds of active 





Photograph Copyright, 1903, by Clinedinst 
ANITA NEWCOMB MC GEE 


Mrs. McGee is the daughter of Simon Newcomb, 
the famous astronomer, and the wife of the eminent 
scientist W J McGee. She has offered the services 
of the organization of nurses of which she is the 
head, in the event of war between Russia and Japan. 
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Hearst workers in all sections of the 
country are organizing, getting pledges, 
and. generally making real progress. 
Although Mr. Bryan is not himself a 
candidate this year, and says he is not 
advocating any candidate, it is beyond 
question that his sympathy is with 
Hearst; and his judgment also points 
that way, since he regards Hearst as 
the most likely man with whom to beat 
the democratic conservatives.in the St. 
Louis convention. As secretary of state 
in a Hearst cabinet— supposing for a 
moment Hearst should win—Mr. Bryan 
would have opportunity to keep himself 
before the country: and there is no doubt 
he still hopes to be nominated and 
elected to the presidency before he dies. 

Wall street opposition to President 
Roosevelt appears to be dying away: 
not because the men who hated him 
yesterday hate him less today, but be- 
case they begin to fear the possibility 
that they will have to choose between 
Roosevelt and Hearst. And the wisest 
of the New York financiers, typified 
by President Stillman of the National 
City bank and President Moyer of the 
National Shoe and Leather bank, and of 
the broad-minded lawyers like for- 
mer Secretary of War Elihu Root, 
have never regarded Mr. Roosevelt as 
a wan dangerous to any legitimate busi- 
ness interest. They feel, as Mr. Root 
aptly expressed it at a dinner given 
him on his return home, that the presi- 
dent is dangerous only to dangerous 
elements: that, so far as he is concerned, 
there is entire safety for every business 
that confines its operations within the 
limits set by the law. To be sure the 
friends of Mr. Hearst say the same of 
him; but from the Wall street point of 
view Mr. Hearst is pretty nearly the 
most dangerous man who could possi- 
bly be suggested for the presidency. 

During the past month many of the 
ablest republican leaders have, it ap- 
pears, tacitly agreed that Senator Fair- 
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banks of Indiana is the best man who PEAKING of Wall street reminds 
could be named for the vice-presidency, us that changes are taking place there 
and it should not surprise you if the of scarcely less national interest — since 
republican convention at Chicago in New York is the financial capital of the 
June proceeds to name Roosevelt and country—than those which are occurring 
Fairbanks by acclamation, So far, there - on the more conspicuous stage of poli- 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW OF NEW YORK 


Senator Depew recently made an admirable defense of the president’s policy in the Panama affair, 
proving that he has lost none of his fire in the forum, nor of his ability to hit hard when necessary. 


does not appear to be any tail to the tics. Famous old leaders are letting go 
Hearst presidential kite: the second the reins and younger men are stepping 
place on his ticket is doubtless being into and broadening the responsibilities 
held in reserve, for trading-stock. laid down by their predecessors. John 
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D. Rockefeller, having gained control 
of the United States Steel company, and 
having taken steps to squeeze the water 
out of that institution and put it on 
a business basis, has committed his in- 
terests in it to his son’s charge and 
retired from the directorate. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, weakened no 
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‘ Then he went to New York, where his 


rise has been steady, even remarkable. 


-The International Banking Corporation, 


designed to facilitate American trade in 
foreign parts, and successfully serving 
that purpose* to a larger extent every 
month, is one of Mr. Moyer’s creations, 





doubt by the failure of some 
of his great projects but still 
a mighty force in Ameri- 
can finance, goes to take up 
his residence in England, 
and his son, whom he has 
trained for years past to suc- 
ceed him, comes from Eng- 
land to take command of the 
family interests on _ this 
side. These are the most 
conspicuous recent changes, 
but there are many others. 
Young men coming in from 
the South and the West, able 
and ambitious, have within 
a few years gone to the front. 
Among them several have 
been more widely discussed 
than William L. Moyer, the 
president of the National 
Shoe and Leather bank, but 
few have won more real suc- 
cess, or done more real 
service to American busi- 
ness, than he. And he is 
one of the captains _ of 
finance whose growth has 
been along strictly conserv- 
ative, constructive lines. He 
is a builder. Born on an 
Indiana farm, teaching 
school Winters during early 
manhood, Mr. Moyer began 
his business life as book- 
keeper and cashier in a 
store. He entered next the local bank, 
and found his career. He rose from 
one post to another until the late 
Marcus Daly made him managing part- 
ner of his vast interests in Montana. 








THE LATEST AND BEST PoRTRAIT OF Miss MAUDE ADAMS, 
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AMERICA’s FAVORITE ACTRESS 


and bids fair to develop into one of the 
greatest financial organizations of the 
times. Mr. Moyer divides his business 
time between his own bank and the 
International, Associated with him in 
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WILLIAM L. MOYER, PRESIDENT OF THE SHOE AND LEATHER NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK CITY, AND OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 











REAR ADMIRAL. WALKER, U. S. N. 


An authority on canal routes and one of the leading 
spirits of the United States canal commission. Sec- 
retary Shaw, by the way is calling in some $45,000,000 
from federal depositories to make canal payments. 


the International are many of the strong- 
est financial interests of the country, 
and it is believed that in time this 
institution will. make New York 
City the world’s chief clearing-house. 
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ORTH CAROLINA is represented 

in the lower house of congress by 
two brothers, sons of a former congress- 
man. Each of these brothers is a col- 
lege graduate, a lawyer, married and the 
father of six children. William Wal- 
ton Kitchin represents the fifth, the 
largest and wealthiest, district of the 
state. He is thirtyseven years old and 
has been a member since the fiftyfifth 
congress; is now the senior membcr 
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MISS GOOCH, DAUGHTER OF CONGRESSMAN 
D. LINN GOOCH OF KENTUCKY 
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FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL JOSEPH L. BRISTOW —“OLD SLEUTH” 


A new and very good photograph of a man who means business from the word go, and who, like everyone else, 
nods occasionally, as witness the recent charge that, in the heat of his pursuit of other men, he absent-mindedly 
appointed his own father and son to lucrative posts in the department. He retorts that they were regularly 
appointed — but nepotism is still unfashionable and the retort therefore loses something of its weight. 














CONGRESSMAN E, *H>~HINSHAW OF NEBRASKA 


A native of Indiana, Mr. Hinshaw, like many 
another, found his Way to prominence in a state far- 
ther west. He is a*ggod public speaker, a sound 
thinker,-and is mentioned frequently as a possible 
successor to Senator Dietrich in the upper house. 


from North Carolina. He is on the 
naval committeé,very quiet and unas- 
suming in mannegahd an eloquent pub- 
lic speaker. Champ Clark calls him 
‘the Hotspur_of the house.”’ 

Claude Kitchity-thirtyfour years old, 
held no public-office until elected to the 
fiftyseventh congte$s. Over six feet 
high, he carries. his 195 pounds of bone 





MRS. E. H. HINSHAW 
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and muscle like an athlete. He resem- 
bles Senator Bailey of Texas so much 
that the doorkeeper often mistakes one 
for the other. Mr. Kitchin succeeded 
the last negro congressman, who, oddly 
enough, bore the name of George H. 
White. This is the ‘black district’ of 
North Carolina, and Claude Kitchen was 
one of the leaders in the ‘‘red shirt’’ 
movement in North Carolina, whereby 
the negroes were retired from politics. He 
is eloquent, but has not yet spoken in the 





ALBERT F, DAWSON, SECRETARY TO SENATOR 
WM. B. ALLISON, AND A CANDIDATE FOR CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SECOND IOWA DISTRICT 


house. Neither has he ever entered the 
White House, and he says he never will 
while Mr. Roosevelt dwells there — so 
bitter is his feeling toward the president 
because of the fact that the president 
received Booker T. Washington in the 
White House. 

In Washington the brothers live at the 
Normandie. 


ROM a private secretaryship to a con- 
gressman and a senator, to a seat in 
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the national house of representatives, 
appears to be in the regular line of 
promotion these days, though not in- 
dicated in the civil service bureau. 


Familiarity with the work, and ac- 
quaintanceship with men and affairs at 
the capital is certainly an advantage in 
getting over the first term ‘‘newness’’ of 
things. Albert F. Dawson, private sec- 


iu 


ARMY OFFICERS RETURNING FROM A FORMAL CALL UPON THE PRESIDENT 
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years with Senator Allison and is still 
under thirtythree years of age, having 
been born in 1872. He is a graduate 
of the high school in his native town, 
Preston, Iowa, and spent one year in 
the University of Wisconsin. His 
career includes service for several years 
in a grocery store to help him through 
school. As editor of the Preston Ad- 









Side by side in the center of the first line are Lieutenant-Gen 
i -Generals Young and Chaffee, past and 
present chiefs of the general army staff. Other army celebrities will be recognized in the cha 


retary to Senator Allison, .s announced 
as a republican candidate in the second 
Iowa congressional district to contest 
the seat now held by Judge Wade, a 
democratic member. Mr. Dawson 
served four years as secretary for Con- 
gressman George M. Curtis and four 


vance and city editor of the Clinton, 
Iowa, Herald, he gained a newspaper 
experience that is of value. Many of 
the strong men in congress started in 
the work early in life and the young 
man today has just as good a chance and 
is just as essential as ever in public life. 
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T would be difficult to cite a finer ex- 
ample of the way that American busi- 
nessmen make even -their recreation 
count than in this following little story 
about Eugene Ware, United States pen- 
sion commissioner. A member of the 


National Magazine staff found Mr. 





CONGRESSMAN DALZELL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


One of the leaders on the republican side, 
a high priest of protection and a hard fighter. 


Ware at his desk in the big building 
where his army of eighteen hundred 
clerks look after Uncle Sam’s pension 
records. A tall, erect, soldierly figure 
of a man, genial and handsome. The 





WASHINGTON 


visitor was more interested in Ware the 
poet than in Ware the commissioner — 
—hence the talk was mainly about a 
man they both admired — Whitcomb 
Riley. Then Mr. Ware was asked what 
he did by way of recreation, and he said 
he was translating the Code of Justinian, 
especially with reference to irrigation 
law. Also he had been turning the 
Spanish irrigation laws into English — 
for recreation. When the job is fin- 
ished it will put into the hands of 
American lawyers a careful digest of the 





Photograph cepyright, 1903, by Clinedinst 


MISS ROSETTA CALDERON, DAUGHTER OF THE 
PERUVIAN MINISTER: ONE OF THE DEBU- 
TANTES OF THE WINTER 


ancient statutes on this subject. And 
lest you think this dusty delving of no 
practical use, Mr. Ware explai=s that 
the Roman anc Spanish codes contained 
the boiled-down essence of equity in 
the treatment of the subject of irriga- 
tion. He didn’t say it in just those 
words, but that, I gathered, was his 
meaning. Further he said that certain 
southwestern Indian tribes in this coun- 
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try are, and for twenty centuries have 
been, irrigating their lands in the way 
the Roman emperor ordered — though 
they never heard of him—and in the 
way that the best irrigators follow today, 
with some minor differences. Mr. 
Ware gave the National some ex- 
cerpts from his translation of the 
Justinian code, from which you can 


made of such owners, lest, occupied with 
other things, they neglect to take care of the 
canals. 

If they neglect the canals such owners 
shall be punished by a loss of their posses- 
sions, because the treasury will obtain the 
estate of him through whose negligence the 
canal is damaged. 

Furthermore, it should be understood by 
such owners that on both sides of the canal, 
fifteen feet therefrom, trees should be plant- 





Photograph copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst 


MR TAFT, SECRETARY OF WAR, AND MR. ROOT, HIS PREDECESSOR 


gather that in this field at least there 
is little or nothing new under the sun: 


CODE OF FUSTINIAN 
‘Book XI. Title 42 
CONCERNING IRRIGATING CANALS. (AQUEDUCTS.) 


Sec. 1. (The Emperor Constantine to 
Maximilian, Consul.) Owners of land 
through which irrigating canals pass we 
wish to be free from extraordinary burdens, 
in order that by their work such canals be 
kept clean. Nor are other requirements to be 


ed. The judge must see to it that if at any 
time these trees send up sprouts they be cut 
out lest their roots injure the canal. (June 
18 Sih ot a ARR ah A 


Sec. 3. (The Emperors Valentianus, Theo- 
dosius and Arcadius to Albinus, prefect of 
Rome.) We ordain that those who now or 
hereafter become ertitled through our favor 
to a water supply, draw it from either the 
reservoirs or from the canals as we may 
elect. Such persons are not to meddle with 
the course or the solidity of those pipes that 
we call “matrices” (water mains) or Pp 
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them out of the structure. He who vio- _ be given those who for the irrigation of fields 
lates this ordinance shall lose not only _ or the beautification of gardens consume the 
the water rights which have theretofore water through furtive channels. : (A.D., 397.) 
been granted him, but he shall be most As a poet, Mr. Ware is ‘“‘Ironquill of 
severely punished according to his sta- K “2 ro , 
tion in life. (Sep. A.D., 389.) anses. As a lawyer, ‘‘Ironquill of 
Sec. 4. (The Emperors Arcadios and Kansas’ is Eugene F. Ware of Topeka, 
Honorius to Asterius, Count of the East.) 2 leader at the bar of his state —suc- 
We ordain that ancient water rights, estab- cessful both as artist and business-man. 
lished by long ownership, should continue to He first took up the irrigation problem 


the individual citizen, undisturbed by inno- 
vation. Provided, however, that the quan- thoroughly when he was of counsel for 


tity which each takes by ancient right is that Kansas in an interstate litigation begun 
which by custom he has been taking con- to prevent Colorado from.diverting the 
tinuously until the present day. waters of the Platte river before they 

Continuing punishment (life sentence) will could reach the plains of Kansas. 
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From a sketch drawn for the Boston Herald 
MAP SHOWING THE BURNT DISTRICT OF BALTIMORE 


The heavy black line shows the extreme limits of the fire that began on Sunday, February 8, and burned over 
140 acres of the city’s richest business and financial district. The fire was got under control on Monday, with 
the help of firemen from New York, Philadelphia, Washington and other cities. The property loss was esti- 
mated, on February 9, to be near $125,000,000. Oddly enough, there was no loss of life, though fifty persons 
were injured. The only fires in our history comparable with this one were those which wrecked sixtyfive acres 
in Boston, with a loss of $50,000,000, and 2,124 acres of Chicago, with a loss of $200,000,000. The Baltimore fire 
laid waste 2,500 buildings, covering seventyfive city blocks. Fifty thousand persons are out of work in conse- 
quence and relief is pouring in from all sources, official and personal. Not for one minute has the spirit of the 
metropolis of the South been broken by her vast misfortune. Her public-spitited business-men are 
already preparing to rebuild on a scale larger than before. Her banks and business institutions, 
hard hit as many of them have been by severe losses, show admirable pluck in facing the new con- 
ditions, and they are receiving offers of help, to tide them over temporary difficulties, from half a dozen cities. 

















L’Enfant,—the Man 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER WHO PLANNED OUR CAPITAL 


By HELEN C. GILLENWATER 


HEN President Washington re- 
turned from his famous trip through 

the South in his cream-colored chariot 
he found awaiting him at Mt. Vernon 
that skillful French engineer, Major 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant. He was no 
stranger to Washington — what brave 
soldier of the Revolution could 
have been ?—and was a great crony 
of Jefferson’s. Major L’Enfant had 
come to Mt. Vernon on a mission. 
After much bickering and procrastina- 
tion, congress had made provision for 
carrying out the clause of the constitu- 
tion that provided’for an independent 
national capital. Everyone knows the 
story of the fight for its location. Most 
of the law-makers shrugged their shoul- 
ders when the situation was spoken of; 
but, while men were still doubting, Gen- 
eral Washington, with the assistance of 
Jefferson, was planning for a national 


He was educated ; fired with patriotic zeal 
for the country he had adopted; in fact, 
the man to strike while the iron was hot. 
So Jefferson had sent him to Mt. Vernon. 

President Washington gave him a 
warm welcome and kept him at Mt. 
Vernon nearly a week, during which 
time the plan of the city was completely 
matured. Major L’Enfant’s plan was 
very elaborate and was fully set forth on 
a map, finely executed. He followed 
closely the work of LeNotre in Ver- 
sailles, the seat of the French govern- 
ment. There were broad transverse 
streets and avenues, with open squares, 
circles and triangles, all of which 
were designed to be so drawn that 
from any two or more streets and 
avenues the horizon would be visible. 

L’Enfant’s design, meeting with the 
approval of Washington and Jefferson, 
was formally adopted, and L’Enfant was 











capital for engaged. to 
all: time. superintend 
Neither of the construc- 
them had, tion under 
however, the the supervi- 
time to give sion of a 
which a plan board of 
of such mag- commission - 
nificence, erscom posed 
style and of Daniel 
scale called Carrott, 
for. It was Thomas 
then Jeffer- Johnson, 
son remem- David Stuart, 


bered his old 
‘friend L’En- 
fant,whom he 
had known 
as major of 
engineers in 
the Revolu- 
tionary war. 





TREES THAT SHELTER L’ENFANT’S GRAVE 


and Andrew 
Ellicott; the 
last named 
being a 
young Penn- 
sylvanian 
who, next to 
L’Enfant, 
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was the most capable man for the*enter- 
prise. With all of these helpers, how- 
ever, the plan of the capital city is 
undoubtedly the result of the talent, 
industry and zealous. interest of 
Major L’Enfant. He was a man of 
great accomplishments; and it is marvel- 
ous, now that time has developed his 
grand plans, that he could have con- 
ceived the erection of so magnificent 
a city in what was then, apparently, a 
hopeless wilderness. : 

But L’Enfant had all the frailties of 
genius, and at the very outset of the 
great enterprise he dropped out. He 
was as eccentric and impracticable in 
some respects as he was talented and 
capable in others. These qualities soon 
made his intercourse with the commis- 
sioners unbearable, and his connection 
with the nation’s great undertaking 
terminated abruptly in March, 1792. 

Washington was much chagrined at 
the defection of Major L’Enfant, and 
wrote to Jefferson in January of 1792 — 
‘“‘That he might be a useful man if he 
could be brought to reduce himself 
within those limits which the commis- 
sion, under their responsibility, were 
obliged to prescribe, but at that time he 
did not appear to be in that temper.’’ 
Continuing his letter, Washington wrote 
— ‘** * *® when Mr. Johnson shall arrive 
here he may be able to let him see that 
nothing will be required of him but 
what is perfectly reconcilable to a de- 
gree of liberty on his part.’’ Even 
the gentle persuasions of Mr. John- 
son failed to pacify the outraged en- 
gineer, and from that time on he was 
not publicly identified with the work 
of the building of the national capital. 

An anecdote of L’Enfant just before 
his retirement will illustrate a phase of 
his character that led to his undoing. 
A house belonging to the Carroll family, 
known as Duddington House — a show 
place of the community even then — 
stood in the way of some of L’Enfant’s 
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improvements. He ordered the house 
to be torn down without asking permis- 
sion of the commission; Mr. Carroll pro- 
tested vigorously; L’Enfant remained 
calm, but said the house would have to 
come down. Then Mr. Carroll decided 
to appeal to President Washington, who 
was in the country. While Mr. Carroll 
was on this errand, L’Enfant quietly 
gathered a body of laborers and had 
the house pulled down. Duddington 
House was afterward rebuilt by order 
of the administration, but at some dis- 
tance from its original site. 

On March 2, 1792, Mr. Jefferson, sec- 
retary of state, wrote to the commis- 
sion: —‘‘It having been found imprac- 
ticable to employ Major L’Enfant about 
the Federal City in that degree of subor- 
dination which was lawful and proper, 
he has been notified that his services are 
at an end. It is proper that he should 
receive the reward of his past services 
and the wish that he should have no 
just cause of discontent suggests that it 
should be liberal. The president thinks 
that $2,500, or $3,000, but leaves the 
determination to you.’’--Two thousand, 
five hundred dollars, or even three 
thousand dollars, for such a stupendous 
work! And after such generous senti- 
ment L’Enfant failed to receive, for 
some reason not known, either the 
$2,500 or the $3,000; but in 1810 we find 
in the records of congress ‘‘An Act for 
the Relief of Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant for the sum of $666.60, with 
interest from 1792.’’ This pittance is 
all he received for his great life-work — 
the plan of the world’s fairest city. 

About eight miles northeast from the 
city of Washington, near the historic 
old town of Bladensburg, during the 
years between 1792 and 1825, one might 
have seen walking the commons there- 
abouts, followed by astring of hunting- 
dogs, a rather seedy, stylish old gentle- 
man, buttoned up to the throat in a 
long, bottle-green surtout, wearing a 
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bell-crowned hat,’ and looking a little 
moody and lonely, like one wronged. 
The country people, to whom he had 
seldom much to say, would have told 
you that this little old gentleman was 
“that crazy Frenchman, L’Enfant.’’ 
The great mass of writing that he left, 
however, shows that his mind was 
clear and sound to the day of his death. 

Notwithstanding ‘‘Dan’’ Carroll’s 
quarrel with L’Enfant, the Carroll 
family were always loyal to him, and 
Mr. Digges, one of its members, offered 
him a home on his magnificent estate of 
six hundred acres in Prince George’s 
County, eight miles from the city he 
had planned. To save Major L’En- 
fant’s pride from suffering a wound, 
Mr. Digges asked him to lay out this 
recently acquired estate, and some years 
were spent in this work. Today the 
broad avenues of the place remain as 
L’Enfant planned them, and the hedges 
of box are the same that were planted 
under his supervision. In 1864 Mr. 
George Riggs, now deceased (a promi- 
nent banker of Washington) bought the 
estate intact and it is still in the hands 
of this family, though for sale. 

Major L’Enfant led a long and mel- 
ancholy career, writing much and walk- 
ing, solitary and alone—so far as human 
kind was concerned—brooding over his 
supposed wrongs. It was feared when 
he was deposed that he would endeavor, 
with the host of friends and followers 
he had, to spoil the embryo work and 
label the city an abortion, but he did 
nothing of the sort. So far as is known, 
the thought of revenge did not enter 
into his mind. He was heard of pub- 
licly only twice after the year of his 
retirement; once, in 1794, when he was 
engaged for a short time at Fort 
Miffin near Philadelphia; and in 1812, 
when he was offered, and refused, the 
professorship of engineering at West 
Point. Mr. Jefferson was instrument- 
al in this honor being tendered 
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his old friend, for, as he often re- 
marked: ‘‘My heart yearns over him.’”’ 

Major L’Enfant died in June, 1825, 
at the age of seventy. In the garden 
planted by the Digges family there had 
been one of those private burial grounds 
not uncommon in Maryland, and quite 
common in Catholic families. Here, 
amongst the people who had closed his 
eyes, he was laid to rest. The old 
chapel near his grave was rebuilt» in 
1870. When the estate passed out of 
the hands of the Digges family, all of 
the bodies in this little plot, save two, 
were removed — L’Enfant’s and one 
other. Around this of¢her grave hangs 
an air of mystery. One tradition says 
that it was the body of a suicide, and 
another that of a gallant British officer 
named McKenzie, whom Mr. Digges 
shot in a duel for paying too marked 
attention to his young wife. He lies 
buried cursuise to L’Enfant, and neither 
grave is identified in any way. A little 
square, marked out by cedar trees, con- 
tains the grave of L’Enfant, now so 
sunken as hardly to be noticeable above 
the level. Everywhere over it and the 
ground around periwinkle, planted long 
years ago, runs wild.. This is the grave- 
site of Major Charles Pierre L’En- 
fant—architect, soldier, patriot of two 
countries, almost forgotten by both. 

Once in a while some patriotic citizen 
starts the subject of a monument in 
honor of L’Enfant which shall mark his 
grave. As early as 1872 this was talked 
of, and the suggestion made that the 
body be removed to a more suitable 
spot; but Mr. Riggs, jealous of his dis- 
tinguished dead, said ‘‘that the moun- 
tain must come to Mohamet.’’ Now 
that the place is for sale, and, like all 
of the other land in that vicinity, will 
probably be broken up into suburban 
lots, it is fitting the dust of this great 
man should be removed to the city 
he planned and dreamed of, and which 
has more than fulfilled these dreams. 
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At this late date and in the fruition of 
his great plan it is not difficult to draw 
a veil over the weaknesses and foibles 
of this brilliant and eccentric French- 
man. He had manifested his gallantry 
on the battlefields of the Revolution; he 
showed to the world how great was his 
faith in the stability of the institutions 
and future progress of his adopted 
country in the plan he devised for 
its capital; and his loyalty never flagged 


under the pressure of what must have 
seemed to him ingratitude and neglect. 

L’Enfant’s judgment was not equal 
to his imagination; but he had taste, 
knowledge and amplitude, and with a 
richer patron than the American nation 
he might have made a more sounding 
name. His plan of the capital city is 
gradually vindicating itself as the ‘‘mag- 
nificent distances’”’ fill up. Such asit is, 
the city is irrevocably a part of his fame. 


























What Women Wore in Colonial Days 


Miss SANBORN’S REVIEW OF “TWO CENTURIES OF COSTUME” 


By KATE SANBORN 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SUNSHINE CALENDAR,’’ ETC. 


VENTURE to prophesy that long 

after most of the popular books writ- 
ten by New England women have faded 
from the memory of the oncoming gen- 
erations, the works of Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle will not only be bought constantly 
and read with enthusiasm, but that they 
will be even more highly appreciated 
than they now are. This is a bold state- 
ment, for I know the great following 
which Mrs. Earle has and of the large 
sum she has received from the sale of 
her valued studies. Still, we are now 
. $0 near the periods she describes that 
many of us have in our attics or draw- 
ing-rooms precious relics, from a calash 
or a foot-stove to a portrait of some 
ancestor whom we recall with pride; so 
it is not easy for us fully to realize all 
that this pains-taking historian has ac- 
complished. 

‘She has given with photographic 
accuracy pictures of home life and child 
life in colonial days; stage coach and 
tavern days; she has discoursed enthusi- 
astically and learnedly of Sun-Dials and 
Roses of Yesterday, (what a fascinating 
title!) and this year her theme is 7wo 


Centuries of Costume in America, en- - 
riched with more than 500 illustrations, * 


some of them taken from portraits by 
Rembrandt, Sir Peter Lely, Copley, 
Peale and Gilbert Stuart. . Imagine 
yourself finding*.out who possessed 
some such portrait; then “applying to 
the family for permission to have it 
copied and taking the responsibility of 
having the work done artistically. Or 
fancy yourself visiting just one richly 
stored attic and being able to explain 
each mysterious article of bygone attire 
as a ‘whisk,’ a ‘‘night rail,” a ‘‘banian,”’ 


a ‘‘steinkirk,’’ a ‘‘gorget,’’ a ‘‘Samare,’’ 
a ‘*mob,’’ a ‘‘Coascett,’’ and a ‘‘Mer- 
cury,’’ to say nothing of a ‘‘batt’’ and 
a ‘*broag.’”’ 

Mrs. Earle is a plump, cosy, home- 
loving woman, devoted to husband and 
children, fond of dressing, a good talker, 
full of anecdotes and cheerful gossip 
that does not sting; speaks little of her 
own achievements and takes all this 
exhausting hunting for relics and verify- 
ing their traditions almost as play, so 
that we can’t possibly understand how 
she does it. 

Her research is like the acting of the 
elder Matthews and Hare, senior: so 
natural, so finished, so easy that due 
credit may not always be given. Then 
too, unlike many women, she constantly 
improves, and each new book is more 
fascinating than the preceding. But 
although exceptionally modest, she has 
a keen conception of the qualifications 
essential for her task. She says: 

“It is impossible to disassociate the 
history of costume from the general his- 
tory of the country where such dress is 
worn. Nor could anyone write upon 
dress with discrimination and balance 
unless he knew thoroughly the dress of 
all countries and likewise the history of 
all countries. Of the special country, 
he must know more than general his- 
tory, for the relations of small things to 
great things are too close. Influences 
apparently remote prove vital. History 
was told in dress, and never more so 
than during the seventeenth century and 
in the dress of English-speaking folk.’’ 

‘‘Dress reflects the character of the 
times as well as the wearer.’’ ‘Events 
control costume,’’ and we may almost 
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reverse this sentence. Samuel Pepys, 
who unconsciously uttered great truths, 
said: ‘‘For clothes, I perceive more and 
more every day, is a great matter.” 

I can of course only indicate the most 
striking information 
in her work, and what 
is new to most of us. 
First, the inaccuracy 
with which the Puri- 
tan man and woman 
are continually de- 
picted. ‘*We have a 
fairly true picture of 
Dutch patroon, 
Pennsylvania Quaker 
and Virginia planter, 
but we see a very 
unreal New English- 
man.’’ Neither their 
cut of dress nor its 
color is correctly 
given. The words oft- 
repeated, ‘‘ sad -col- 
or,” have misled 
many: sad-color was 
dismal only in name, 
referring to different 
shades of brown and 
russet; and the sturdy 
Puritans liked red 
waistcoats and scarlet 
caps and cloaks. Sad 
was used in contrast 
with light pink or 
blue. From the first 
the Puritan settlers 
paid great attention to 
their dress, and were 
eager to get the new- 
est fashions from 
Europe. True, the 
Puritan ministers 
pleaded for simplicity 
and economy, but they were not obeyed. 
It must be realized that ‘‘our forbears 
did not change their dress by emigrat- 
ing; they did not adopt less costly 
clothing.’’ Philip Stubbes approved 
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in public of rich costumes for the 
wealthy ard only scored the yeo- 
manry who ‘“‘goe daylie in silks vel- 
vets satens damasks taffeties, notwith- 
standing they be base by -byrth, meane 





Prom ‘*Two Centuries of Costume in America” 
Mrs. EviAs Lucas PINCKNEY IN GOLD-COVERED BROCADE GOWN 


by estate and servyle by calling. This 
maketh a great confusion, a general 
disorder. God be mercyfull unto us.” 

Mrs. Earle thinks that our notion of 
the gloom of Puritan dress comes from 
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the use of the word ‘‘sad;’’ but dress 
materials in sad colors ranged from pur- 
ple and French green through the vari- 
ous tints of brown to orange, so it was 
not at all dull or somber. Nor did the 
dress of Puritan women and New Eng- 
land mothers differ greatly from the 
attire of the women of quiet life who 
remained in the church of England. In 
fact, the overdress of one young bride 
caused so much bitter complaint and 
discussion that it nearly sent many home 
to England. ‘‘Slight events have great 
power —a topish hat of a.vain and 
pretty, a peert and coppet young wife, 
came .near to hindering and changing 
the colonization of America.”’ 

Portraits of the Plymouth madams 
were strikingly effective for their rich 
toilettes and jewels. One shows a 
golden-brown brocade under-petticoat 


and satin overdress. The stiff-busked’ 


stays are equal to Queen Elizabeth’s. 
Revers on overdress and the virago 
sleeves were originally scarlet. The 
narrow stomacher is a beaded galloon 
with bright spangles and bugles. Apro- 
pos of virago sleeves, it is interesting to 
note that they are now again fashionable, 
and I was advised yesterday by my dress- 
maker to indulge in them. They con- 
sist of full puffs of lace or chiffon held 
in place by narrow velvet or ribbon and 
only reaching a short distance below the 
elbow. Sometimes these ambitious dames 
would pay the artist extra for painting 
them in jewels, necklaces or other fineries 
they did not own. One wished the 
claws of her sables set with diamonds 
and begged that she be represented 
leaner than she was! 

‘“‘Doubtless many have formed their 
notion of Puritan dress from the imagin- 
ary pictures of several popular modern 
artists. The single figures called Pris- 
cilla and Rose Standish are well known. 
The former is the better in costume. 
The women in these pictures all wear 
aprons, which is correct, as they are 


drawn in their every-day dress; but no 
portrait displays an apron.”’ 

It is fortunate that the pretty Plymouth 
maiden is depicted in every-day garb 
rather than in festal raiment, for what 
can be more becoming than the modest 
neck-kerchief and snowy apron for a 
slender, graceful figure; and the pretty 
hood throws out the charms of a demure 
beauty and fails to subdue the earnest 
but merry eyes and the roguish corners 
of the kiss-tempting mouth. Howard 
Chandler Christy, in his illustrations of 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, has 
caught most happily the exact expression 
for the dainty, lovable Priscilla, who, 
with all her sincere piety, had a will of 
her own. 

The attire of the Virginia dame was 
often imported and costly. Mrs. Earle 
states a curious fact, viz., that in those 
days men’s sleeves and women’s sleeves 
kept ever close company. Neither fol- 
lowed the other; they walked abreast. 
Tf a woman’s sleeves were broad and 
scolloped, so were the man’s. If the 
man had a tight and narrow sleeve, so 
did his wife. When women had virago 
sleeves, so did men; leg-of- mutton 
sleeves the same. 

‘‘Ventures’’ were frequent; one Provi- 
dence’ ship went out with the venture 
of one hundred and fifty neighbors en 
board. For instance, women sent sage 
from their gardens. A bunch of sage 
paid in China for a porcelain tea set. 
All farm and garden products and even 
hard gingerbread were sent to get in 
return what they most longed for. And 
fine clothes were sent here to be sold as 
ventures. 

_Buttonholes were extremely modish, 
but not used. Can anyone explain the 
placing of two buttons on the back of a 
man’s coat? On riding-coats, the coat- 
tails were thus buttoned up when the 
wearer was on horseback. They were 
also used for looping back the skirts of 
the coats. It is related that a tribe of 
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North American Indians, deep _be- 
lievers in the value of symbolism, 
refused to heed a missionary because 
he could not explain to them the 
significance of these two _ buttons. 

The colonists who cared for dress and 
could indulge their tastes were indeed 
fine with their wigs, 
their showy ruffs and 
bands, the band- 
strings which mark 
the beginning of the 
necktie or cravat, dec- 
orated with silk tas- 
sels, tufts of ribbon, 
even with jewels, their 
brooch pins, muffs 
and ear-rings. The 
provincial governors 
were a ‘‘courtier-like, 
richly dressed set- of 
men.’’ Hawthorne 
said: ‘*The gaudiest 
dress permissible by 
modern taste fades 
into a Quaker -like 
sobriety com pared 
with the rich, deep, 
glaring splendor 
of our ancestors.”’ 

No more space can 
be given to this re- 
markable work. Noth- 
ing is forgotten or 
omitted. Hamilton 
Mabie defines history 
as recorded memory, 
which fitly describes 
Mrs. Earle’s prodigi- 
ous amount of infor- 
mation. There will 
be a constantly in- 
creasing number of readers who will 
be grateful for these accurate studies. 
Artists, students of history, novel- 
ists in search of local color, men 
and women who make a special fad of 
looking up ancestry and genealogy, thea- 
trical costumers. modistes, designers of 
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dress for fancy balls and amateur theatri- 
cals, and above all, readers who delight 
in an entertaining book on an un- 
usual theme. And when most of these 
priceless relics of the past have 
slipped, as slip they will, down the 
pitiless ‘‘back entry of time,’’ then the 


From “The Mother of Washington and Her Times” 
SUPPOSED PORTRAIT OF MARY, MOTHER OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


value of these portraits and present- 
ments will be increased a thousand-fold. 

The volumes are splendidly bound 
in green buckram and white leath- 
er, lettered in gold and red and 
dedicated to the publisher. ( Zhe 
Macmillan Company, New York, $5.) 
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OOD books we should all know about 

" accumulate so rapidly even in a 
month that it seems advisable to classify 
them with brief comment, before the 
Spring publications appear to claim im- 
mediate attention. In biography and 
autobiography we have: 


William Wetmore Story and His Friends, by 
Henry James; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$5 net. Miss Gilder says of this: “There 
is so much in it that one wants to quote, 
so little that can be skipped, that I can 
only say, Take the book and read it. You 
have never read a biography like it in your 
life.” Edmund Gosse is equally enthusi- 
astic. 
portance from a literary point of view. 

Hawthorne and His Circle, by Julian Haw- 
thorne ; Harpers, $2.25. In this tribute by 
a rightly adoring son, there 
are many delicious bits; 
witticisms, epigrammatic re- 
marks, condensed sketches, 
that you feel are true to the 
unconscious sitter, as. much 
so as the unflattering photo 
compared with the idealized 
portrait. I give two senten- 
ces: “Dates are like the 
skeleton which gives rec- 
ognizable shape to men 
and animals; nothing mor- 
tal can get on without them.” 
“Only men of creative 
genius know in what glori- 
ous and harrowing thraldom 
their creations hold them.” 

The Life and Letters of Margaret F. ‘Preston, 
by Elizabeth Preston Allan, with portrait; 
Houghton: Mifflin, $1.75. Mrs. Preston 
was a highly cultivated woman, a devoted 
Christian, a true poet, and a well-beloved 
stepmother. The correspondence between 
her and Stonewall Jackson, her brother-in- 
law, and many noted literary persons is 
much better worth preserving than many 
others that are more loudly vaunted. 

Henry Ward Beecher, by Lyman Abbott, illus- 
trated ; Houghton-Mifflin, $1.75. No need 
to say anything. You see at once the value 
and charm of this book. 

Fobn Greenleaf Whittier, by George R. Car- 
penter, in American men of letters series ; 
same publishers, $1.10. 

Fanny Burney, by Austin Dobson; Macmil- 
lan Co. Well done, both as condensed 
biography and a picture of musical, 


Next to Morley’s Gladstone in im- — 
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literary, and court life in her time. 

The Life and Times of Thomas Fefferson, by 
Thomas E. Watson, author of The His- 
tory of France; D. Appleton & Co. Mr. 
Watson is an enthusiastic partisan 
who finds that much is. incorrect in 
other lives of Jefferson. Mr. Watson 
is a southerner and a _ populist. 

Senator Hoar’s Autobiography of Seventy 
Years; Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
two volumes, $7.50. “ Dignified, opti- 
mistic, entertaining and inspiring 
record of a long and useful life.” 

General Gordon’s Reminiscences of the Civil 
War; same publisher, $3. 

The Story of a Soldier's Life, by Field 
Marshal Viscount Wolseley; same 
publishers. Two volumes, §$8. 

The Mother of Washington and Her Times, by 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, wife of the famous 
New York lawyer, like him from the South. 
She has succeeded in 
making Washington’s 
mother seem alive and 
real and gives valuable 
material from hither- 
to unsearched and unpub- 
lished _ records. Illustra- 
ted. The Macmillan Co. 

The Life Work of George 
Frederick Watts, by 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan; 
E,. P. Dutton & Co. 

‘Reminiscenses of an Astrono- 
mer, by Simon New- 
comb; Houghton - Mifflin. 
Interesting only to those 
who know the distinguished 
astronomer and the men 
of his circle, or are familiar with the ever- 
growing wonders of the starry heavens. 

Izaak Walton and His Friends, by Stapleton 
Martin; E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.50. Wal- 
ton and Selbourne are two writers who 
possess a mysterious power of holding on. 
Both simple, quiet, straightforward in their 
stories of nature and angling, they are bet- 
ter known and loved as the years go on. 

Abrabam Lincoln and Hts Presidency, by Joseph 
H. Barrett, illustrated, two volumes; Rob- 
ert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, $5. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong, by Edith A. Tal- 
bot (his daughter); Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.50. This is General Armstrong, 
founder of Hampton Institute, who started 
the modern movement for manual training, 
and did so much good in his efforts for the 
improvement of the Indian and the Negro. 

The same publishers, in a series of memoirs 
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of charming women, offer Memoirs of 
Madame Vigee Lebrun, a most attractive and 
gifted woman who was also a distinguished 


painter of portraits of “crowned heads” 


and many illustrious persons. Ninety 
illustrations from her paintings, $2.75. 
Jobn A. Andrew, by Henry G. Pearson; two 
volumes with portraits; Houghton-Mifflin, 
$5. This story of the life and noble deeds 
of the Civil war governor of Massachusetts 
is admirably presented by one who has had 
free access to 
the public and 
private records, 
also to letters 
and memorials 
preserved byhis 
family. It will 
be widely read. 
Elijah Kellogg: 
The Man and 
His Work, by 
Professor Mit- 
chell of Bow- 
doin college 
and several 


others. Lee 
& Shepard, 
Boston. The 


chapters deal 
with different 
periods in Mr. 
Kellogg’s re- 
markable ca- 
reer, as “ Early 
Harpswell 
Days,” “ Work 
of the Bethel in 
Boston,” “ The 
Seaman’s 
Friend.,’’ ‘‘As 
Seen Through 
a Boy’s Eyes” 
and ‘‘ Kellogg 
the Author.” A 
great influ- 
ence for good. 


These are the best biographies of this 
season in America. Religion, science, 
art, history, sociology, domestic econ- 
omy, essays literary and social, poetry 
(artificial imitations uninspired and 
tedious, but called poetry by its per- 
petrators), books of the forest, the gar- 
den, the farm, architecture on a costly 
and a simple scale, children’s books, 
new text-books on every subject taught, 





THOMSON JAY HUDSON, THE LATE AUTHOR OF “THE 
Law OF PsyCHIC PHENOMENA” AND OTHER WORKS. 
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the humorous, the quaint and miscel- 
laneous,—each of these departments 
and many more have as full and im- 
portant a list of new books that 
should receive attention here; books we 
must admire and would like to own. 

The most popular and best selling 
books of the present hour are: Zhe 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook 
Farm, The Call 
of the Wild, The 
Courtship of 
Miles Standish, 
illustrated by 
Christy; Colonel 
Carter's Christ- 
mas, The For- 
tunes of Fifi, 
The Deliver- 
ance, My Friend 
Prospero. The 
most sensa- 
tional novel — 
there’s no other 
to compare it 
with—is Lieu- 
tenant Bilse’s A 
Little Garrison, 
which is causing 
a deal of trouble 
for him and 
those who are 
faithfully 
sketched, to say 
nothing of the 
war office at 
Berlin and the 
Kaiser himself. 


Ecclesiastes, XII: 12. 


Nal lates. 


The university must stand to repre- 
sent the sovereignty of the people—From 
“The Affirmative Intellect,’ by Charles 
Ferguson: Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 

















In the Grip of the Gods 


IN WHICH THE SCENE SHIFTS 


By. fF it. 


N erect figure in a frozen street and 

a bit of ice on a trolley track; a shout 
of warning; a clamor of gongs and a 
spurt of human courage. Then a man 
with a woman in his arms and a vanish- 
ing car in the distance. The woman 
shook herself free with scant courtesy. 

‘*My stars!’’ she said hotly, ‘‘I’d rather 
be killed than picked up.” 

“I would rather have picked you up 
than seen you killed,’’ the man retorted 
coolly. 

‘“‘A Mississippian,’’ she broke out, 
brushing off bits of ice, ‘‘picked up like 
a bundle of rags. Of all things disgust- 
ing, disgraceful!’’ She met his eyes 
and slipped into short, sweet laughter. 
‘*Civil, to say the least of it, seeing that 
you saved my life at the risk of your 


own. I wish you were a darkey.’’ 
‘“‘Why?’’ demanded the man, as- 
tounded. 


‘‘Because, if you were, I could give 
you a quarter and be done with obliga- 
tion. Now I must go sneaking around 
under the sun for the rest of my days 
remembering that I’m indebted to some- 
body for the very life in me.”’ 

The man smiled at her whimsical con- 
cern. 

“If it would simplify matters,’’ he 
suggested genially, ‘‘you might remem- 
ber that you owe it to Etienne Stoddard.”’ 

‘*Etienne,’” she ejaculated, giving his 
name a soft twist that was new.to him, 
‘then you are not a native of this city!’”’ 

‘*Oh, yes: Bostonian, born and bred.’’ 

-*French ancestry, then,’’ she insisted, 
abandoning her efforts to remove the 
marks of her fall and looking full at him. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he admitted absently, 
» thinking what a fine, alert eye she had. 
‘*Perhaps, I don’t remember.’’ 


FROM BOSTON TO MISSISSIPPI 


LANCASTER 


‘My stars! A Bostonian with a 
French name and not up on your 
ancestry. You are a heretic.’’ She let 
slip that short laugh again, nodded and 
moved away, saying lazily: ‘I’m much 
obliged to you. Just the same, a Missis- 
sippian doesn’t enjoy being under obli- 
gations.”’ 

For a second he stood smiling, watch- 
ing her quick, even movement as she 
struck out across the park with her hands 
in her pockets; then it flashed across 
him that this was Sunday morning, that 
he had nothing particular to do, and 
that he had. never before had a chance 
to talk Mississippi with a Mississippian. 

‘*We seem to be going the same way,’’ 
he began with a courteous movement of 
his hand to. his hat, ‘‘but if you have 
any objection —’’ 

**To being civil? Not I. Rudeness 
is the most pitiful stamp of littleness 
that a man may brand upon his own 
soul.”’ , 

‘Therefore you believe in always being 
civil?”’ 

‘“‘Except when I am picked up,’’ she 
agreed, detecting his laugh and greeting 
it frankly. 

Stoddard looked down at her as she 
swung along at his side.. The strong, 
straight shoulders and high-flung lead, 
the fearless eyes that flashed with intelli- 
gence, the resolute jaws that made her 
face so stern in repose, the swift, fre- 
quent smile that softened it like sun- 
shine. ‘‘You strong, glad thing,’’ he 
summed up abruptly. And to think 
that had his right hand faltered for an 
instant— He checked the grewsome 
thought and turned to her. 

“(Do you know something?’’ — She 
had a trick of smiling quickly when 
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addressed and looking with alert interest 
squarely into the eyes of the speaker for 
an instant before letting her glance go 
back to what before held it. Etienne 
admitted to himself that this was a very 
pleasing peculiarity before he added: 

**You made a pretty close shave.’’ 

“‘Life is full of close shaves,”’ she 
replied with the happiest air imaginable. 

“I suppose,’’ he said, smiling at her 
manner, ‘‘I suppose that in Mississippi 
you carry your life in your hand.”’ 

“Yes; when we don’t carry it in 
another man’s hip-pocket.’”’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense,’’ he laughed. 

‘It’s true,’’ she assured him. ‘‘Last 
time I was at the postoffice a fool darkey 
spilled a loaded pistol out of his pocket; 
the blooming thing went off in that 
crowd of women and children. And 
don’t you know that jig of a justice 
“let the loon off with a two-fifty fine? 
Pair of them should have been shot!”’ 

‘*Was any one hurt?’ he asked, and 
her indignation gave way to merry 
laughter. 

‘“‘No; the bullet split into the pave- 
ment within an inch of an old Dutch- 
man’s foot. Tell you, he said ‘Gott in 
Hiemmel’ as though he meant it. Funny 
old world,’’ she added, stooping to pick 
up a wounded sparrow that fluttered to 
their feet. 

‘Past helping, I’m afraid,’’ Stoddard 
said, looking down at the little mangled 
mass. 

‘*Poor little, pitiful thing,’’ she mur- 
mured, and with a deft twist severed head 
from body. 

“*Oh, I say,’’ he ejaculated. 

‘*Fellow feeling,’’ she explained cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Came within one of being in 
that shape myself. Think I would thank 
somebody to nip off my head if I was 
past helping.’? She dropped the dead 
bird gently upon the snow and returned 
her hands to their pockets. ‘‘Times 
when it’s kind to kill,’’ she added in an 
undertone, while her glance went dream- 
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ily over the frozen city. ‘*Times, too, 
when it feels good to bite hard on life 
and find that it has a bone in it;’’ she 
seemed to have forgotten Stoddard until 
he asked: 

‘*Shall you be in Boston long?”’ Then . 
she came back to her former air of happy- 
hearted indifference and replied blithely: 

“Dieu sait.” 

The pat way the phrase fell, coupled 
with the easy turn she had given to his 
Christian name, stirred an uncanny sus- 
picion in Stoddard’s breast. 

‘‘Pardon me,”’ he said, ‘‘but you are 
—Creole?”’ 

‘Not I. Iam ‘damn American.’ ”’ 

**Oh, I say,’’ he protested. 

‘*Well, that’s the way the Creole puts it, 
and to get even we say ‘damn Creole’— 
used to, at least. After ’60 both sides 
took to saying‘damn Yankee’, and the 
older custom died out. But it doesn’t 
make any difference. Damn isn’t swear- 
ing in Mississippi. We have a statute 
to that effect.’’ 

‘‘Oh, nonsense,’’ Stoddard laughed. 

**Fact,’’ she assured him. ‘‘Well, I 
turn in here. Thank you for saving my 
life.”’ 

‘*But wait a moment, please, Miss’’ — 
he paused diplomatically, in vain, how- 
ever, for she merely shook her high head 
and said: 

‘‘Thomas Jefferson blood 
Don’t deal in handles.”’ 

‘Ts your name Jefferson? ”’ 

**Oh, no.”’ 

**Don’t be wicked.”’ 

‘sIt’s Lee.’’ 

‘Just Lee?’”’ 

‘‘Not particularly just — but — good 
morning.” 

**Do you mean that—’”’ 

She interrupted him in the pleasantest 
manner possible. ‘‘Chance acquaint- 
ances must not outlive the chance,’’ 
she said. 

‘“‘But they needn’t. remain chance 
acquaintances,’’ he began dubiously, 


in me. 
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recognizing the house as the home of 
an old lady friend of his mother’s, and 
brightened. ‘‘The gods are on my 
side,’’ he said. 

‘**No doubt but your gods will aid,’ ”’ 
she quoted carelessly and ran up the 
steps. 

‘“‘They have aided. Your friend is 
also my friend.”’ 

‘*But,’’ she objected, ‘‘as the man ex- 
plained, when he bowed to his wife, 
‘She isn’t my friend.’ ’’ 

‘‘Nonsense. Well, she isn’t my friend, 
either, but she knows my mother.”’ 

‘‘She receives above stairs, I under- 
stand,’’ Lee remarked drily. 

‘‘And where do you receive?’’ asked 
Stoddard. 

“I haven’t a reception room. 
only a den.”’ 

“That sounds delightful,’’? he com- 
mented, and when he had followed her 
into it he discovered the key he had 
been looking for. The litter on the 
table told him what she was doing in 
Boston. 

“IT see you are studying our town,”’ 
he said. 

“Its inhabitants,’’ she corrected. 
‘*Do me the honor’’ — and she pushed 
an easy-chair toward him before turning 
to throw aside her coat and hat. 

‘*Perhaps I can be of some assistance. 
I have entrance to societies for the in- 
vestigation—’”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, but that’s all been done 
to death. Like the Louisiana voodoo 
and the Texas cowboy.”’ 

Checked by this prompt refusal, Stod- 
dard fell to examining the litter of 
kodak prints at his elbow. No public 
buildings or thoroughfares, not even an 
elm, unless as an inconspicuous back- 
ground; but people and people’s faces. 
One in particular held his attention 
—a crowd pouring from a church, their 
expressions bored, amused, grave, dis- 
dainful, very cleverly caught. 

‘*Wherein are we all alike,’’ 


I have 


she said, 
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speaking with exquisite gentleness, as 
though to make amends for her recent 
curtness. ‘‘Put rosaries instead of furs, 
and wherein does that differ from a Sun- 
day crowd in Jackson Square?”’ 

Stoddard glanced up and saw that 
she had arisen and was standing with 
her back. to the fire looking down 
thoughtfully at the picture in his hand. 

‘“‘A deeper difference than trick of 
dress,” he replied. ‘‘Itis the difference 
of religion —’’ ? 

‘*A mere matter of winds,’’ she inter- 
posed carelessly. ‘‘South wind breeds 
many gods; north wind scatters them. 
See how Buddhism drops its idols as it 
travels northward. Christianity hasn’t 
a saint left by the time it gets to Bos- 
ton—nothing but martyrs. But I am 
not looking for differences, only for one 
single point in common. You have 
heard the silly saying —‘Sectional antag- 
onism is dying out, because here in 
America the blood of the Roundhead 
and the blood of the Cavalier is begin- 
ning to meet and mingle as it long 
since met and mingled in England.’ A 
saying supported by no semblance of 
sanity, for it is not a question of blood 
but of climate. While the northern man 
lives in the North and the southern man 
lives in the South, they must maintain the 
world-old antagonism of Notus and 
Boreas. Witness what happens when a 
northern man moves south.- He lives 
through a Summer and learns that it is 
not so hot in New Orleans as in New 
York; through a Winter and finds that 
the cold of Mississippi can get closer to 
him than the cold of Maine; he re- 
adjusts his mental attitude toward the 
weather — and a few other things; his 
son marries some southern daughter, 
his neighbors begin to forget that he 
came from the North; then one day 
he leaves his plough out in the 
rain; voila, the line of difference has 
disappeared. And your antagonism? 
Mere matter of weather.’’ 
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Stoddard laughed heartily. 

‘*Then, because of her climate, you 
think it would be as difficult for Massa- 
chusetts to produce a Mississippian as 
to grow a field of cotton?’’ 

She smiled at him, returning to her 
chair, only a frank, merry smile, but it 
was then that Stoddard detected the 
languorous southern grace, slow-sweep- 
ing, delicious. And instantly there 
came upon him a sense of subtle differ- 
ence in this room from all other rooms. 
The-way the chairs were placed, the 
litter on the table, even the light that 
slanted in softly seemed mysteriously 
foreign to him. 


“It would take a strong woman,”’ he 


reflected, ‘‘to bring Mississippi to Bos- 
ton and set it down before an open wood- 
fire; but she is as strong as she is pure. 
This atmosphere is no more Boston than 
I am black.’’ And, as if to emphasize 
his train of thought, an old black 
mammy, with her head in a bandanna 
head-dress, sailed into the room, de- 
posited her tray deftly upon a corner of 
the table and served him silently with 
Creole cake and coffee. 

The Mississippian started a little when 
she found the old darkey at her elbow. 

**Hilloo, Ann. Have you served Mr. 
Stoddard?’”’ 

‘*Lord bress you, honey, done sarve 
him sho. Gawd bress his han’some 
eyes.”’ 

‘Shut up, you old idiot. 
in Mississippi.”’ 

‘Don’t you say dat, chile. Where’s 
you and meis, der old Mississippi gwine 
be sho.’’ She went out chuckling, leav- 
ing Stoddard to mentally endorse her 
assertion. 

‘**] am going to shoot that old darkey 
some day,’’ his hostess said presently, 
by way of apology. 

**T wouldn’t,’’ he advised. ‘‘Not if 
she made this coffee. Besides, she is 
right about your carrying Mississippi 
with you.” 


You are not 
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‘“*T dare say. We can never shake off 
our shells. Italians suggest olive oil 
and Dagos suggest tropical fruit — God 
knows why.’’ Her eyes drifted dreamily 
to the fire and a subtle temptation as- 
sailed Stoddard —to address her as she 
was accustomed to being addressed at 
home. 

‘*Lee?”’ he said quietly. 

‘“*Yes,’’ she queried, coming out of 
her reverie lazily. 

“‘The name of your state has always 
held for me such suggestion of fire and 
fearlessness —tell me something about 
her people.”’ 

Her short, merry laugh interrupted 
him. 

‘‘A broad-shouldered fellow, who 
stands with folded arms and up-flung 
head, daring the world to put a chip on 
his shoulder—that’s the attitude of your 
typical Mississippian, isn’t it?’’ 

“It may not be his perpetual physical 
attitude, but, —’’ and he smiled. Lee 
smiled in comprehension and swung up 
to stand upon the rug. 

“Mon ami,” she said solemnly, ‘‘there 
are men in Texas who never caught a 
cow.”’ 

So his call and her carelessness of 
conventionality had come to an end 
together. 

‘*T shall see you again,”’ he said, as he 
held out his hand. ‘‘Our friendship 
was foreordained, else why did I turn 
down a street I rarely use, why did you 
slip on a bit of ice, why did a trolley 
come on the scene, why did I reach you 
in the nick of time, why did we not part 
with formal thanks and stiff raising of 
the hat—”’ 

Her hand slipped into his and clasped 
it heartily. ‘‘Because you are a Boston- 
ian and I—’’ 

His own hand clasp tightened,— ‘‘Be- 
cause the gods have us in their grip and 
are going to keep us there,”’ he insisted, 
smniling. 

And he went away, exhilarated by 
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a sense of irresponsibility. But when 
he came up the steps next day there was 
a ‘*To Let’’ card in the front window of 
- the old lady’s lower floor and his faith 
in the gods lost face. 


II 


‘‘One more little pebble dropped into 
the deep well of forgetfulness,’’ he mur- 
mured as he strode down the steps. But 
alas for man’s philosophy. The old 
Mississippi went on a tear that Spring, 
filling the newspapers with her name and 
floating many things that had not ex- 
pected to be floated—among others, that 
pebble. Kept it bobbing about the sur- 
face like acork. Stoddard did not en- 
courage the bobbing, but what could he 
do with that name so incessantly before 
him? It recalled the stray shot she had 
laughed about and made him shudder; 
it recalled a happy-hearted fearlessness 
that made his strong hand tremble. 
And at last, as he crossed a street one 
afternoon, he suddenly felt her weight in 
his arms and found himself upon the 
very spot where he had picked her up. 
Clearly a case for the investigating com- 
mittee of a society for psychical research, 
but Stoddard did not lay the case before 
such a committee. Instead, he pulled 
himself up sharply and set to work to 
keep his sensations a secret from him- 
self. By the time the old river gave over 
her wild ways and went back obediently 
to her levees — what was left of them — 
Stoddard fancied that he had sunk the 
pebble out of sight and settled down 
contentedly to the clean, strong life of 
a busy man. 

May, June and July passed without 
any further evidence of the gods’ grip, 
and August was well on the wane when 
the senior partner called his junior into 
their private office. 

‘“‘Etienne,” he began, and Stoddard 
winced, for the harsh pronunciation of 
his name had hurt him ever since — 
But the senior was saying: 
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‘You need a vacation and we need 
a settlement of that branch-house ques- 
tion. I expect you will find New Or- 
leans pretty hot.” 

‘‘Not so hot in New Orleans as it is 
in New York,’’ Stoddard quoted ab- 
sently, when the other paused. He was 
back in the little firelit room and her 
gray eyes were meeting his fearlessly 
through the firelight. 

Alone with his packing, he told him- 
self sternly that New Orleans was not 
Mississippi and that business was busi- 
ness. All in vain. The pebble was on 
the surface again and the days that fol- 
lowed were of a nature to keep it there. 
For the road he traveled—the great 
‘I, C.’’— clove the state he dreamed of 
from top to bottom. Through cotton 
belt and through prairie region; past 
swamp and past smiling city; and every- 
where was that glad, strong presence. 

An indignant tone came through the 
open window and he heard again her 
protest — against being picked up. A 
man passed him, and he saw the slight 
swing of her shoulders; a woman sank 
down in a seat opposite, and the slow 
grace of her movement made his heart 
beat until it hurt him. He got up 
hurriedly and went forward into the 
smoker and tried to think of the work 
now drawing near. The train stopped 
at a dreary little station on the edge of 
a wood. 

‘‘Malville,’’ he read, and glanced at 
the ragged town in the distance. ‘‘Well 
named,’’ he thought. Here at least 
was nothing to remind him of her. But 
at the thought, a young fellow in the 
seat ahead of him started up. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be damned, Dick, I never 
expected to see you here.”’ 

‘‘Damned if I expected to be here — 
an hour ago,’’ was the reply and Stod- 
dard remembered the statute she had 
told him of. He watched the strong, 
slim hands grip in greeting and felt her 
clasp on his. Dick threw himself down 
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beside his friend, but instantly leaned 
forward with an adjusting movement to- 
ward his hip-pocket which meant noth- 
ing to Stoddard until the other asked: 

‘What you got your gun for?” 

‘Shooting scrap down the road.”’ 

**White or black?” 

‘Coons. Craps, I reckon.”’ 

‘I reckon. Loaded dice and dead 
darkeys generally go together.’’ 

Dick nodded and Stoddard fell to 
wondering if she epitomized every fea- 


ture of the state she loved. 

‘*Pretty nasty job ahead of you. Got 
a posse? ”’ 

“Oh, no. Say, that was a mighty 


pretty girl you had at the ball—”’ 

They fell to chaffing each other in 
a quiet, gentlemanly way, but Stoddard 
was no longer listening. The inflection 
of that ‘‘oh, no’’ happy indifference 
had at last wrung the moan from his 
stubborn heart — ‘‘Oh, sweetheart!’’ 
Her spirit was everywhere. That frank, 
fearless, good-natured, devil-may-care 
attitude toward life was in the very air. 
But, before he got done with it, Etienne 
Stoddard was destined to see another 
side of Mississippi character, and inci- 
dentally, another side of his own char- 
acter also. The double vision came 
upon him in this wise. 

The September that found him finish- 
ing up his work in New Orleans was 
also that September in ’97 during which 
the inhabitants of a certain belt on the 
South went quite and completely daft on 
the subject of quarantine. Some laid 
the blame upon the health officers and 
some upon the legislators that made the 
appropriation. Some maintain that it 
really was yellow fever. A good many 
people died — from exposures in fleeing 
from their homes; of fright; of fever. 

Panicky reports went abroad, and busi- 
ness houses still bear the marks of the 
madness. Vot/a, Salem had burnt her 
witches. Now it was the South’s turn, 
and she snatched defenseless innocence 
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and bore it away to endure, as .best 
it might, the rude accommodation of the 
wretched huts she decorated with the 
name of ‘‘Detention Camp.”’ 

Stoddard, surrounded by New Orleans 
businessmen who scoffed at the idea of 
yellow fever, saw no necessity for the 
rapid retreat the firm had telegraphed 
at the first mention of that dread disease. 
He lingered to wind up affairs until 
Texas declared quarantine against Lou- 
isiana and Georgia threatened to follow 
suit. Then an old broker said to him 
seriously: 

“‘Of course there is no yellow fever 
here, but there is going to be a close 
quarantine. If you want to get North 
before frost, you had better scoot.’’ 
And Stoddard scooted. That is, he 
tried to. He boarded a train that same 
night and stood in a corner, jammed 
against the water-cooler by a dense 
crowd scooting like himself to avoid 
quarantine. On all sides of him he 
heard tales of detention camps harrow- 
ing to hear. Highly colored improb- 
abilities, but they rang true, for the 
people who told them believed them. 
And Stoddard believed them also. 
Stifled by the close air, sickened by the 
talk about him, he looked out wistfully 
at the dark pine-tops and the stars above 
them that flashed fitfully past the open 
car door. He began to feel that he 
would give all he owned for one breath 
of that pure air, and when the train 
stopped ata lonely little station in the 
woods he determined to gratify this 
longing at least, and forced his way to 
the door. But as he touched the plat- 
form some one seized his shoulder, a 
voice in the gloom cried out for the 
guard, the conductor scrambled aboard 
waving frantic signals to his »ngineer, 
and the engine bell began to clang 
wildly. 

‘‘Let me go,’’ Stoddard exclaimed. 
‘*Let me go; this is my train.”’ 

‘‘Not a little bit, mister. Don’t have 
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no violating of quarantine regulations 
at this here depot while I’m on 
guard.”’ 

‘I’m violating no regulation.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll be dad-burned. Seen you 
get off myself.’’ 

‘*But the train stopped—”’ 

‘*Jest stopped to put off express pack- 
ages what been fumigated,’’ the man ex- 
plained imperturbably as the heavy train 
got under way. Then with evident 
relish of the phrase he added: ‘‘Recent 
order of the board of mayor and alder- 
men of town of Malville that any person 
alighting, or attempting to alight, from 
any train shall be arrested and taken to 
detention camp —’”’ 

Now Stoddard was a law-abiding citi- 
zen born and bred in a law-abiding 
community. In all his life he had 
never felt the slightest stirring of rebel- 
lion against any statute whatsoever. But 
at those two words, so pregnant with 
hideous meaning, he realized with sting- 
ing rapidity the horror of the fate await- 
ing him, the dastardly injustice of his 
arrest, and then he had struck out 
fiercely and was fleeing hatless through 
the woods. 

There was an angry shout followed 
by the report of a revolver emptied 
wildly into the night; but, unhurt, Stod- 
dard ran on with the speed of fear, not 
knowing whence, not caring whither. 
Ran until he fell exhausted into a 
water-cut through aswamp. Lying there 
gasping back his breath, he tried to sum 
up the situation; instead, he went to 
sleep and slept until a hot sun in his 
face awoke him —when voices on the 
other side of the little swamp promptly 
summed up the situation for him. 

‘‘Morning, Sammy. Ain’t seen no 
feller skylarking ’round these here 
woods without no hat, have you?”’ 


‘““No; don’t know as I have. After 
him, Judge?” 

The Judge guffawed loudly. 

‘“‘Hit’s Ike that’s after him. ’Rested 
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him last night for getting off the train, 
and then let him get away.”’ 

‘Well, I’ll be dad-burned,’’ 
Sammy, and they both laughed. 

‘Man, sir,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘Ike is 
jest teetotally mad. Says ‘dad-burn 
him, he’ll shoot him on sight.’ I tell 
him if the feller runs around long in 
this here weather without no hat the 
sun’ll shoot him fust.’’ ; 

Sammy applauded with a proper guf- 
faw but added seriously: ‘‘Ike ortern to 
let him get away. We don’t want no dad- 
burned refugee a-scattering his pesky 
germs around this here settlement.”’ 

The judge was plainly a politician. 
“I’m a-going ’round now warning folks 
to be on the lookout, so as they can set 
their dogs on him, case he comes in for 
something to eat. Got a good sun for 
your hay. Morning, Sammy.”’ 

‘*Morning, Judge,’’ and Sammy fell 
to whetting his scythe, while Stoddard 
lay on his back and turned over 
what he had heard. It is not a 
pleasant prospect to behold one’s-self 
hunted like a mad-dog, with death by 
starvation or sunstroke in the near 
future; but Stoddard lay in the ditch 
and looked at it until grimness gave 
way, and he found himself thinking that 
when Sammy went to dinner he would 
have a cigar and go to sleep until dark. 
After dark he would make his way back 
to the station and board the first train 
that passed. He could find his way by 
the stars. So he had the cigar and the 
nap, but when the night did at last 
come, it came with a solid canopy of 
clouds. 

Stoddard got up resolutely, however, 
and walked briskly forward, trusting to 
his sense of direction and keeping a 
sharp lookout for the station lights. 
Presently it began to occur to him that 
he had no idea he had run so far the 
night before, but, with the dogged deter- 
mination of his race, he walked dinner- 
less but undaunted until he fell into 


said 
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a hole and sprained his knee doing it. 
He lay without speaking until the out- 
line of the tree above him grew clear in 
the morning light, then he said quietly 
and conclusively: 

‘Well, I’ll be damned.’’ It was the 
same tree that had sheltered him the 
day before. At the sound of his own 
words he smiled. 

“TI suppose Lee would say that the 
climate was remaking me.”’ 

It began to rain and he crawled out of 
the hole to make room for the water. It 
stopped raining and Sammy whistled as 
he tossed his hay. Stoddard was sick, 
sore and starving, but it never occurred 
to him to call out and give himself up. 
He ‘was not that breed of man. He 
smoked another cigar and said that to- 
night there would be stars to guide him. 
He could break a limb for a crutch. 
Late in the afternoon, as he lay dozing, 
there came to him the sound of breaking 
underbrush. In the distance he could 
catch fitful glimpses of a horse’s forelegs. 

‘*My friend,’’ he reflected, ‘‘if you are 
doing that bit of daredevil for pleasure, 
you are a Mississippian. If you are on 
business bent, and I am your business, 
you have a hot half hour ahead of you.”’ 

And he lay watching as the gallant 
grey knees came crashing steadily on- 
ward. Straight toward — now not three 
leaps away, now not two. Dainty hoofs 
reared above his head and swung around 
sharply. There were grey eyes where 
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before had been grey knees, and then 
his#¥name. 

‘Etienne Stoddard!’’ 

‘‘Leel”’ 

‘*Are you that man?”’ 

Stoddard laughed as he arose to the 
only leg he had left to stand on. 

‘‘And I am also that prophet. Didn’t 
I tell you that the gods had us in their 
gripe”’ 

“You seem to be in the grip of the 
guards just at present,’’ but her voice 
shook and she looked away quickly 
from his worn face as she added: 
‘*Mother and the girls are quarantined 
in town and Dick’s away with a posse. 
But you must come home with me. And 
I will take care of you. That fool Ike 
has sent for hounds.’’ She backed her 
horse info the gully beside him, and so 
made mounting an easy matter for Stod- 
dard. He paused beside her, looking 
down into her averted face. His arm 
slipped across her shoulder and felt the 
quiver of emotion she could not control. 

‘There is a rite due to the gods,”’ he 
whispered brokenly. 

She leaned forward toward him, in- 
finite womanliness of gesture, sweet 
compassion of fearlessness, wonder- 
ing awe of his manhood and love’s 
wild joy in self-surrender. And at 
the meeting of their warm, quiver- 
ing lips there beside the swamp, where 
the sunlight softened and the shadows 
fell, the gods made good their grip. 


IN THE SPRINGTIME 


By OSCAR JOHNSON 


HE Springtime, with its sun and showers, 
Its fresh green grass, its fair young flowers, 
Its birds that sing, 
*Is like sweet childhood’s happy years; 
And childhood, with its smiles and tears, 
Is like the Spring. 


For just as in the Spring soft showers 

Are sent to freshen grass and flowers, 
Just so is given 

To us, in childhood’s happy years, 

Of sunny smiles and passing tears, 
The joys of heaven. 











A Charm-string of Talk 


TwO WOMEN’S LOGICAL i, OF DOING A PIECE OF BUSINESS 


By SHERWOOD BONNER 


AM only a man. _ iI say it without 

shame, though I was snubbed for that 
fact all one Summer through, by two 
brilliant women named June and Cather- 
ine. Some few years before, Catherine 
had given me the delicious pleasure of 
paying her milliners’ bills, by marrying 
me. Since then she had developed liter- 
ary tastes, and had amused herself this 
Summer by writing a book, in conjunc- 
tion with her friend June, a dark-haired, 
sentimental girl who joined with my 
spouse in making fun of men whenever 
they were sure I was within earshot. 
She it was who gave me the name of 
Seneca; for the reason, I suppose, that 
I am a silent man, and don’t speak 
unless I have something to say. If 
there’s. any wisdom in this, I had it. 
But any man must have learned it after 
spending a Summer with those two girls. 
How they talked! incessant, unweary- 
ing, “eternal talk! They couldn’t go at 
a subject straight, for their lives, and 
settle it, as a man hits out from the 
shoulder; but they must play with it, 
talk ’round it, branch off from it, cosset 
it, pull it to pieces, and pitch it away 
finally, without having gained one clear 
idea in connection with it. 

Among my other worthless accom- 
plishments as a man, I’ve learned to 
write in shorthand. I took down one of 


(EpiTor’s NotEe—This hitherto unpublished sketch 
by the late Sherwood Bonner was written by her 
several years ago fora local paper then published in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, by Mr. Charles R. By- 
ram. Mr. Byram did not at once find space for the 
sketch, and laid it aside. He could not find it when 
he later looked for it, and it lay hidden in a cabinet 
until a few days ago. Mr. Byram, who is now 
manager of circulation for the National Magazine, 
places in our hands this amusing writing, one of 
the brightest pieces ever done by a woman widely 
distinguished in her day for the happy humor which 
she extracted from life for the delight of her readers.) 


-on the wall. 


their conversations verbatim. I publish 
it now for the men to read. The women 
will call it a piece of exaggeration. The 
men will know better. 

They didn’t know I overheard them; 
though I don’t suppose it would have 
made any difference if they had. They 
took no more notice of my presence 
usually than if I had been a fly crawling 
I had observed for some 
days that they seemed vaguely disturbed. 
I had heard them lamenting that their 
wild, free, bohemian Summer was nearly 
over, and that the woes of life were 
beginning to return upon them. ‘‘Fig- 
leaves are necessary,’’ Catherine had 
murmured, ‘‘before we leave this para- 
dise.’” So I had been drawn on for 
a pretty tidy sum, a box had come from 
Mme. Demorest, and I had supposed 
the trouble at an end. But no! this 
conversation undeceived me. I was half 
asleep in a hammock on the upstairs 
balcony when it began. 

June was lying on the bed in a loose 
calico wrapper, and loose, demoralized, 
crimped locks. June had seen the doc- 
tor that day; and her appearance indi- 
cated a sort of hopeless endeavor to 
serve two masters— pain and appear- 
ances. Catherine came and took a low 
rocking-chair by the bed. June sprang 
up as she did so. 

‘“‘Where are you going now, June? I 
just sat down to talk over the wrapper 
with you. Can’t we have a good long 
talk now?”’ 

The appealing pathos of the tone 
would have melted the heart of a 
sphynx; if sphynx anatomy had not 
been complete without that organ. 

‘I’m only going to put some powder 
on my face, and some Hoyt on my 
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handkerchief, out of respect to that 
topic of civilization—a wrapper; now 
I’m ready.”’ 

And June settled herself against a 
prop of pillows with a look of care on 
her brow, while Catherine straightened 
herself sternly in her chair. As far as 
expression went, they might have sat for 
one of those pictures of Luther and 
Melancthon in deep converse on sub- 
jects of the Reformation. 

“You see, June, I don’t like that hat 
Madam Demorest sent me. It has to 
go back. And don’t you think it will 
sooth her about the hat, if I order a 
handsome wrapper?”’ 

“Yes, indeed I do. 
is it to be?”’ 

“‘Well, that’s the question. What 
colors are there, anyway? Blue, green, 
red, yellow, purple—which shall it be?”’ 
and Catherine’s hopeless, dazed voice 
and look moved June to brace up her 
scattering wits with a logical presenta- 
tion of the case. 

**Do not discuss the color now. Every- 
thing inturn. First the hat. You want 
me to write the letter, don’t you? What 
shall I say about the hat?’ 

“‘Say that it doesn’t please me at all. 
Only think, June: Laura Ellis, I remem- 
ber as well as can be, had just such a 
hat last Summer—turned ’way up on one 
side and ’way down on the other, and 
they’ve worn that shape ever since’ — 
then, with a noble vigor worthy of the 
delivery of the Delphic oracle — ‘‘why, 
this is nothing new at all—and I told her 
so particularly the latest style. Tell her 
now, June, that I incline to be simply 
elegant in my tastes, and want a hand- 
some dark hat, suitable to be worn on 
a Fall tour through some of our northern 
cities.’’ 

“She might think you wanted a travel- 
ing-hat.”’ 

**Oh! do you think so?”’ with a look 
of alarm —‘write visiting-hat, June, and 
underscore it shree times, so as to make 


And what color 
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sure.’’ ‘‘And suitable to wear with your 
toad-green suit,’’ added June. 

Catherine—musingly, and gently rock- 
ing—‘*Toad-green — toad-green — that’s 
the new color. And they say they are 
trimming hats with fruits of all kinds 
and even vegetables.”’ 

June—tragically: ‘‘Heavens! Cather- 
ine! Suppose Mme. D. should hang a 
graceful bunch of carrots from your hat, 
to rest on your yellow hair.”’ 

‘**T hope you told her the color of my 
hair in your other letter.”’ 

“IT did. Still, you had better send 
her one of your red-gold locks.”’ 

‘How well we are getting on,’’ said 
Catherine, comfortably. ‘‘Now for the 
wrapper. You'd better have one, too, 
June. Borrow the money from Seneca.”’ 
(Oh! yes! Seneca was very useful for 
this sort of thing!) 

‘*And pay when the book is out,’’said 
June with a giggle. ‘‘Never mind me, 
now. Let us settle about yours — for I 
want that letter written before dark.’’ 

‘‘Don’t hurry me, June. You know 
this is too important’a matter to be 
decided all at once.’’ 

‘“‘True! True!’’ with deep solefnnity. 
**Well,—to begin. What color? Blue, 
I say.”’ 

‘*‘Why are you so set upon having it 
blue? I have worn that blue dress of 
mine so much that I’m tired of the color; 
let it be green.”’ 

‘*As to that,’’ said June argumenta- 
tively, ‘‘you have a toad-green suit, as 
well as a blue.”’ 

‘‘But I’m not so tired of green as I 
am of blue. Here’s another thing, June 
— it must be cashmere —I can’t afford 
silk—even American silk.’ 

‘‘Oh, Catherine! my heart was set on 
the silk. You are going off on that trip 
with Miss Eva Tipp — excuse the rhyme 
—and I want those Kentucky strangers 
to have an agreeable impression of your 
breakfast looks.”’ 

‘Ves, I know,’’ said Catherine with 
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. a grave, slow shake of the head. 

“Then why can’t it be an American 
blue silk?’’ 

‘**You are determined to have the thing 
blue,’’ said Catherine, with a touch of 
noble irritation. 

‘‘Green, then, green. How did you 
happen to make up this Kentucky trip, 
Catherine?’”’ 

‘*T want to study that blue-grass region 
for our book, you know. I don’t know 
anyone there. But Miss Eva Tipp has 
no end of Kentucky relatives, nice, old- 
fashioned folks; so she gets me an invi- 
tation to visit them with her and I pay 
the expenses of the trip.’’ 

‘Oh! Isee. You furnish the coin and 
she the kin.”’ 

“Coin and kin! that’s good, June. 
I’ll make a note of that. I’ve had an 
awful time with Seneca about it. He 
suspects that I’ve agreed to foot the 
bills, and he’s been prying around a 
good deal of late. But I maintain a 
blissful ignorance as to what he’s after, 
and don’t commit myself. Besides, it 
won’t be his money, for I’m going to 
make one of my editors give me free 
passes, and I sold a lot of my clothes to 
old black Mammy Jane this morning, 
so I’m in funds.”’ 

(Seneca in the hammock ground his 
teeth! He bought the clothes originally ; 
she sold them for half their value; he 
paid the bills for new ones—and she was 
quite independent of Seneca! Oh, cer- 
tainly! This was woman’s logic.) 

‘Speaking of selling clothes,’’ said 
Catherine, ‘‘reminds me of a good story 
I heard once. Jim Brown was its hero. 
Jim was a German, and he died — not 
because he was a German, however. His 
widow wanted to sell his things at auc- 
tion. She put the matter in the hands 
of one of his friends, and he went to 
the auctioneer and told him that the 
widow was poor and he must do all he 
could for her, by getting up something 
attractive on the placards announcing 
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the sale— something new and striking, 
that would make people stop and read. 
The auctioneer pressed for a more defi- 
nite idea of what he wanted, and he 
finally said: ‘Well, somethin’ like dis— 
‘Hurrah! hurrah! Shim Brown is 
dead!’’’ Pretty good, wasn’t it?”’ 

A feeble laugh from the bed; then,— 

“‘St. Catherine!’’ said June suddenly, 
‘‘stop rocking and listen while I describe 
to you the ideal wrapper you should 
have, if my purse were as full for you as 
my heart is! It should be blue, of 
course, of silk thick and lusterless; scal- 
loped down one side of the front, and 
on either side broad bands of silk em- 
broidery done by hand upon the wrapper. 
The pattern a morning-glory vine of 
opening richness running between .ara- 
besque borders exquisite and delicate as 
the Moorish traceries on the light- 
springing arches of the Alhambra.’’ 

(‘‘Great Jove!’’ thought I—‘‘a wrap- 
per!’’) 

‘“‘Then there should be a deep, deep 
cuff of a soft, intricate mass of morning- 
glories and arabesques, with a pocket to 
match — no, two pockets — you shall not 
be one-sided. And a double Watteau 
pleat in the back, with a broad stripe, 
from the neck to the floor, of the beauti- 
ful embroidery, and a long scalloped 
train. Then there should be a dainty 
little collar to match the rest, cobwebby 
crepe lisse ruffles at your throat and wrists 
and a bit of blue and white embroidered 
linen peeping from your pocket. Then 
with your Titian hair in a wealth of great 
twists and soft rings, with a late white 
rose in your hand, you should glide into 
the breakfast- room, and those sons of 
old Kentucky should find out there was 
something more beautiful on earth than 
the ‘Goldsmith Maid’ they swear by.’’ 

“Ah! it’s too lovely to think about!”’ 
sighed Catherine, with a little, con- 
scious smile. ‘‘Come, June, let’s be 
practical We haven’t decided on 
the color yet. I might have it gray.’’ 
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‘*Gray spots so easily. What do you 
say to black, trimmed with lilac? I saw 
an elegant Chicago woman with one.”’ 

‘“‘No, it must be all one color. I 
don’t like mixed things,’’ said Cather- 
ine with a wave of her fair, unringed 
hand. I might have it brown. Then I 
could call this my rainbow Winter, for 
I’d have something in every color.”’ 

‘*Brown isn’t in the rainbow. And I 
don’t want you to have brown. It has 
been worn so much. It will certainly be 
blazed this Winter, as Mrs. Ayr would 
say, when she meant Jd/ase. There’s 
purple. But that wouldn’t go well with 
your eyes and hair.”’ 


“Royal purple! Oh! you are mis- 


taken! I look lovely in purple. It’s 
very becoming.” 
“I shouldn’t think so. Only fair, 


dark-haired, slender women can wear 
purple. It is such a full-spreading, 
shadowy color, that it seems to take up 
a great deal of room and make itself 
felt as soon as seen.”’ 

‘‘June,’’ said Catherine with slow 
scorn, ‘‘I think you are aiming to talk 
color, like Ruskin. I have long known 
you had a secret ambition that way. 
That’s all very well at the proper time, 
but not now, when I’m needing my 
wrapper so dadly.” 

“I’m only going through his sacred 
chord of colors, my dear, with you for 
the tabernacle to adorn with them. As 
to the wrapper, come — we'll settle that 
in three words. ‘‘It’s to be green, is it?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Catherine, leaning back 
in her chair, and placing her feet on 
a convenient foot-stool; then with a 
sudden change of expression, in a limp, 
weak voice, ‘‘Oh! June, I’m so un- 
happy.” 

‘*What now, fair saint?’’ 

‘*Just look at those feet,’’ said Cather- 
ine with a look of utter woe. ‘See 
how those slippers fit! Seneca would 
make me buy them, though I told 
him they were a whole size too large.”’ 
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(I had nearly ruined my thumb that 
morning trying to button those slippers 
on C’s plump feet.) 

‘They spoil all my pleasure in life,”’ 
Catherine went on pathetically. ‘‘I 
can’t bear them in my sight.’’ 

June reached forward and spread a 
ridiculous little bordered handkerchief 
over the upturned toes. ‘‘That won’t 
cover them,’”’ said Catherine. ‘‘Waita 
minute, and I’ll go put on my little 
French-heeled ones that Seneca hates 
so.”’ 

She went out and came back, her high 
heels clicking loudly across the bare 
floor. 

‘‘Now there’s some comfort in look- 
ing at those feet,’’ she said. 

(They were the most inartistic and 
hideous half-high shoes mortal eyes 
ever beheid, and made her feet look for 
all the world like goat’s feet.) 

“‘They remind me of Paris, too, and 
my French lover. Dear Octave! Do 
you know, June, sometimes I think, out 
of all the men I have ever met, I would 
rather have married him?”’ 

(Pleasant this, for Seneca! ) 

“TI have always wanted a foreign 
lover,’’ said June, musingly. ‘‘I have 
heard that they are so delightfully jeal- 
ous and impassioned.”’ 

‘That is quite true. I remember once 
a young Spanish painter, who was a little 
enamoured, called on me, bringing with 
him a dozen large photographs that he 
had promised to a friend with whom I 
was staying. To tease him, I said: ‘Oh! 
you did not come to see me; you only 
wanted to bring Mrs. Dexter the pic- 
tures.’ And what do you think he did? 
He seized those pictures and tore every 
one of them into bits! Now what 
American fellow would have done that? 
Yea, for a page of fervid, rich experi- 
ence, commend me to a foreign ad- 
mirer.”’ 

“‘T wish you would repeat that little 
poem Octave wrote to you,’’ said June, 
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‘*‘T like it so much.”’ 
‘“‘The sonnet? Here it is’’:- 


‘“‘Beatrix Donata fut le doux nom de celle 

Dont la forme terrestre cut un divin con- 
tour 

Dans sa blanche poitrine etait un coeur 
fidele, 

Et dans son corps sans tache, un esprit 
sans detour. 

Le fils de Titien pour la rendre immortelle, 

Fit ce portrait, temoin d’un mutuel 
amour ; 

Pins, tl cessa de peindre, a compter de ce 
jour 

Ne voulant de sa main illustrer d’autre 
gu’ elle, 

Passant qui que tu sois, st ton coeur satt 
aimer, 

Regarde ma mattresse avant de me blamer 

Et dis, si par hazard, la tienne est ausst 
belle :-— 

Vois donc, combien c'est pen que la gloire 
tct-bas, 

Puisque, tout bean qu’el est, ce portrait 
ne vant pas, 

(Crois-moi, sur ma parole) un baiser du 
modele.” 


‘“‘You ought to send that to a maga- 
zine,’’ said June, raising up-to beat 
a pillow; catching sight as she did so of 
the long, slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun. ‘‘Catherine, it’s getting late, and 
that wrapper business isn’t settled.”’ 

‘‘June, you’ve missed your calling. 
As a stern woman of business you’re 
a success. You would be a treasure to 
a sewing-machine agency. Your perti- 
nacity about that wrapper is unparal- 
leled. It will rest us both to talk about 
higher things. What’s become of that 
old sweetheart of yours, that Nanette 
used to call Dick Swiveller?”’ 

‘Oh! he is still loving and lounging 
around beauty’s shrine as he will all his 
days, I reckon.” 

‘‘Around your beauty’s shrine? ’’ 

‘Don’t talk of ghosts. Dick wouldn’t 
know me in my present stage of ugliness. 
Catherine! look at the sea!’’ 

(It was shining like a great pale emer- 
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ald on earth’s breast, the low roll of 
white surf on the shore a frosted ivory 
setting. ) 

‘*Ah! said Catherine, ‘‘if I could only 
send Madame Demorest a pattern of 
that color. It is just what I want.”’ 

“*You’ve a notion (an ocean) it’s just 
what you want,’’ said June with a pain- 
ful effort. 

“Owh! Awh! how witty!’’ said 
Catherine, mimicking the broad English 
accent. ‘‘Jump up after that, my dear, 
and write the letter.’’ 

‘“‘How you wither me, Catherine. 
Don’t you hear me rustle? By the way, 
there’s one thing I want to ask you, 
—you’ve been abroad: Did you find 
that English people admired American 
voices? Their own have such a rough- 
and-tumble roll to them, that I should 
think ours would seem of lutelike sweet- 
ness by way of contrast.’’ 

‘Oh, no. They think American tones 
very nasal. It is always their comment. 
Their voices are delicious; such perfect 
chest tones; so mellow and deep and 
rich and clear—”’ 

‘‘And what of their use of their lan- 
guage? Is it more pure than in Boston, 
for instance?’”’ 

‘‘Not a bit. In Boston it has been 
for years one of the highest studies to 
purify and use correctly and make flexi- 
ble this noble mother-tongue of ours, to 
which all the speech of the earth has 
contributed its best.’’ 

‘‘Now I’1l write the letter,’’ said June, 
cheerfully. ‘*Green wrapper—brocaded 
band trimmings—Watteau pleat—that’s 
all, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes; and I’ll go on with the mur- 
der scene in my book.”’ 

(Wonderful elasticity of the feminine 
mind!) 

For a few moments no sound was 
heard but the busy scratching of pens. 
Then: ‘‘I have finished,’’ said June. 

**¢So have I,’’ said Catherine. 
“T’ve_ killed my man.” 
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She moved restlessly about the room, 
then came through the open French 
window to the verandah where the ham- 
mock was swung. I had just time to 
throw back my head and pretend to be 
asleep. 

‘‘Why, here’s Seneca!’’ said she in 
a tone of gentle surprise; ‘‘what a boy 
he is for sleeping!”’ 

She seated herself placidly on my feet 
and watched June fold and stamp the 
letter. ‘‘Don’t seal it,’’ she said in an 
uneasy tone. 

“‘Very well; now I’m coming out to 
see the sunset. Thank heaven, ©. 
labors are finished.’’ She walked to 
the end of the verandah and gave an 
exclamation of delight. ‘‘Such a sun- 
set, Catherine! Come and !ook at it.’’ 

**T can’t;’’ said Catherine, abstract- 
edly, ‘‘I’m thinking about something.”’ 

But June scarcely heard her. ‘‘Do 
you know, Kate,’’ she said, with real 
feeling in her voice, ‘‘that when the west- 
ern sky looks like this, I always think of 
that beautiful line, 

‘Sometimes the gates swing inward, and 

we see the glory there.” 

““Yes—’’ said Catherine dreamily. 
Then, slowly, solemnly, she launched 
this sentence on the air: — 

. ‘June! I shan’t get that wrapper 


!?? 
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A silence, in which I could fancy 
June’s face taking on every expression, 
from seraphic sweetness to idiotic sur- 
prise. ‘‘I shall have to spend so much 
money this Fall,’’ continued Catherine 
calmly, ‘‘that I think it would be foolish 
to waste any on acommon old wrapper 
—I don’t really need it, you know. I 
shall not get it. I have decided.’’ 

It was the voice that in Catherine 
always meant death. June knew it but 
too well. Move the Pyramids, perhaps, 
and carry them to the North. Pole for 
a magnetic observatory; but not Cather- 
ine when she struck that note. 

June made no struggle; only a faint, 
broken murmur came from her end of 
the verandah: ‘‘The wind and the 
moon change—and so does Catherine.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said she with dignity, ‘‘I do 
not change; but I never make up my 
mind until I have looked on both sides 
of the question.”’ 

That night, as we were about going to 
bed, my wifé said to me: 

“‘T don’t like wrappers very well; but 
June is perfectly devoted to them. She 
nearly persuaded me into ordering one 
this afternoon. Perhaps you heard us 
talking it over.’’ 

“Ves, I heard you,’”’ said I with 
a hopeless groan. 


MOTHER’S BOY 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


AKE rowdy music, little one! 
Make rowdy mirth and song! 
It is for life like this, my own, 
That I have watched you long. 


Romp in your merry ways apart, 


And shout in freedom wild ; 


But creep at night-time to my heart, 
A tired little child. 





THE SOUTH WIND IN MARCH 
By MAUDE MORRISON HUEY 


MOVED the South Wind o’er the meadow in the month of March, 
Eager-footed, restless-eyed, 
Fluttering pulse, and full lips parted, 
With the languorous breath of longing, 
Empty-armed, unsatisfied: 
So the South Wind sought the meadow in the month of March. 


And he touched with thrilling hand the hillside’s sallow cheek, 
To his warm mouth raised a flute 

Snatched from out the hand of Summer, 

Thrilled, but naught about him answered, 
Called, but all the earth was mute, 

And no answering blush bestirred the hillside’s sallow cheek. 


Wrapped the naked trees and pressed them in his longing arms; 
But they smiled not back with green 

Bursting buds. He dipped his fingers 

Warm with passion in the river 
That shone back no shimmering sheen, 

And the shuddering trees stayed budless in his clinging arms. 


Mourning, crept the lonely South Wind to the vale at night, 
Down into the valley crept, 

Like a tired child, came sobbing, 

Where the trailing robes of darkness 
Fell in folds. —Low crept and wept, 

Like a tired child cradled on the trailing hem of Night. 


‘June Winston 


A NOvEL COMPOSED OF TEN SHORT STORIES 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 


AUTHOR OF “THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF JAMES CARRINGTON, JR.” 


THE SEVENTH STORY 


UNE WINSTON, looking very pretty 
in a dress of pink, and wearing the 
daintiest little ruffled white apron, 
tripped from one room to the other to 


pillows, set chairs at certain angles, and 
nodded her head approvingly as she 
looked about. Then, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, she sat down to rest and 





see if everything was in perfect order. 
She straightened the curtains, patted 


wait for the arrival of her guests. 
It was Summer and _ vacation-time. 
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And Grace Avery, having received a very 


cordial invitation from June, was ex- 


pected that very morning. And Alex., 
having received an invitation, (not 
nearly so cordial) and he had boldly 
hinted for it, or he would scarcely have 
received it. 

Grace’s mother, to whom Alex. had 
talked of the many dangers which might 
beset Grace should she travel alone, was 
anxious for Alex. to accompany his sis- 
ter. And June’s father had insisted 
upon his coming, saying it would be so 


nice for John to meet him. So Alex. 
was coming. 
At last they arrived. If Alex. had 


not seen June for ten years, he could not 
have seemed happier. And as for John, 
poor John! The very instant he caught 
sight of Grace’s trim figure and dark 
eyes, his heart set up such a clatter that 
he could hardly hear himself speak. 

And Harold made himself very pleas- 
ant and agreeable, and declared that 
there was nothing like company to bring 
Clementine to her highest mark with 
the cooking. 

As they sat down to dinner that day, 
in the bright, cheery dining-room, 
Clementine entered. She was almost 
hidden away in the huge white apron 
she wore. Very large, very white aprons 
were her particular fad just now. With 
a ‘*Howdy, Grace,’’ and the merest, 
most indifferent nod at Alex., she took 
her place at Mr. Winston’s side to hand 
the plates. She served everyone before 
she served Alex., even though Mr. Wins- 
ton, June and John expostulated wildly 
in the sign language. 

And when she did finally put his plate 
before him, she did it with much more 
force than was necessary. Clementine 
had not forgotten —and it took several 
days, many apologies, and a present, 
with the price-mark left on, from Alex., 
before she would even begin to try to 
forget. And even after all this she would, 
now and then, mention ‘‘ Miss Pie-face’’ 
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with a sneer on her lips quite as ugly 
as the one she had seen on Myrtilla 
Roache’s at the time of the memorable 
visit. 

The young people in the village ac- 
cepted June’s invitations to meet her 
guests and flocked to the Winston house. 
Many a gay gathering they had. There 
were picnics and parties in which they 
all joined heartily; all except ‘‘White- 
wash’’— and one other. 

‘“‘Whitewash,’’ not being in school 
and being kept rather close to his work, 
resented the college boys’ vacations, and 
said that the ‘‘college fellows think 
they’re too smart;’’ which is, in some 
cases, quite true. He positively snubbed 
Alex., who was usually a great favorite 
with those he met. 

And the other was—‘‘the boy who 
grinned.” He, too, was at home on 
a vacation. And what a good time he 
had planned to have, until it was all 
spoiled. 

One evening, the next evening after the 
arrival of June’s guests, Willie sauntered 
past her home, hoping to be invited in. 

But, instead, June had waved her 
white hand at him, rather languidly and 
carelessly he imagined, and had held 
very still while Alex. fastened a pink 
rose in her hair. Which was utterly 
ridiculous. What right had he to fasten 
a rose in her hair? Why, he himself, 
who had known June all her life, had 
never taken such liberties. It was too 
much. The more he thought of it, the 
more angry he got, so, the very. next day 
he sent a note to John, telling him that 
he had gone to the country to visit. 

June was very sorry to hear this. She 
had talked to Grace a great deal about 
Willie, and now she would not even get 
to see him. Besides, the more the 
merrier, and Willie was needed. 

But if June was sorry, what must 
Willie Anderson have been? For he 
was visiting at the home of a very distant 
relative,—a man who had a very, very 
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uncertain temper; who lived in a very, 
very, very lonely place and believed in 
very early hours and in everybody around 
him working from early to late. But, in 
spite of all these things, Willie would 
not have gone back for the world. Not 
till Alex. went home. 

And all the time, owing to moonlit 
evenings and glorious, long Summer 
days, the young people were, much to 
Clementine’s disgust, getting quite sen- 
timental. She declared she never heard 
so much giggling and sweet talk about 
‘nothing at all.’’ And vowed that, if 
she was in Mr. Winston’s place, she 
would ‘‘tap John clean over fer the fool 
look o’ worship he had in his eyes when 
he looked at Grace. Fer th’ world like 
worshippin’ idols as the heathens do.”’ 

But Mr. Winston only laughed very 
heartily and said he hoped that ‘‘the 
dear young things’? would be just as 
happy as they could. 

As the days flew by, John fell more 
- and more deeply in love with Grace. 
He could not bear to think of her ever 
going away. It made him heartsick. 
He would not let her go; he could not. 
He sat up late at night, after the rest 
had gone to bed, and, looking at the 
moon, (the moon is apt to give young 
people queer thoughts) planned an 
elopement. A duel. What for, and 
with whom? It did not matter—so it 
was something romantic. 

But when he mentioned some of these 
things, very cautiously, to Grace, she 
laughed till she cried. And he laughed 
with her, and it did seem sort of silly. 
Maybe because it was just plain, com- 
monplace daylight. 

But he brought flowers to her and 
asked her to wear them ‘‘for my sake.”’ 
He sang himself hoarse to the music 
of his mandolin, and wore his fingers 
out playing on the guitar. He 
wore blisters on his heels, (of course 
he wore new shoes) in walking 
so much-—Grace loved to walk. 
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Oh, but he did love her. And Grace? 
She thought John a charming brother, 
and said that he was most kind to help 
entertain them so royally. She wore 
his flowers, because she loved them, and 
was, altogether, very sweet and lovable. 

And all the while Alex. was looking 
the most wonderful things at June. He 
did not say much, because June laughed 
at him. But he sang to her. Dear, 
dear, how he did sing: such songs of 
love, of eyes so blue and hearts so true, 
and a hundred other sweet and tender 
things which meant so much to him— 
and so little to her. 

Although June thought all this rather 


foolish, she did enjoy having such 


a handsome, well-bred young man 
at her feet. And all the girls in the vil- 
lage were so delightfully envious. 

And then came the time for the guests 
to return home. Alex. had a broken- 
hearted look in his eyes as he bade June 
goodbye. He slipped a little turquoise 
ring on her finger as they parted, and, 
with tears, or they looked like tears, in 
his eyes, asked her to wear it ‘‘for sweet 
friendship’s sake.” And to ‘‘let no 
one, especially W. G. A., tear our love 
asunder.’’ 

All of which was so secret and roman- 
tic, even though he did put it a bit 
strong. 

And John, openly declaring that the 
parting with Grace would kill him, fairly 
tore his hair and placed such an assort- 
ment of flowers: nasturtiums, sweet peas, 
petunias, verbenas and marigolds, (hav- 
ing completely stripped Clementine’s 
flower garden, and having to settle with 
her afterward) in Grace’s hands as she 
got on the train, that she was almost 
hidden from view. 

And then he stood in the rain until . 
the water dripped off his hat-brim and 
wilted his collar, watching after the 
train — long, long after it had dis- 
appeared from sight. And life 
looked deadly dark and gloomy to him. 
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A few days after their guests’ depar- 
ture, June sat with her father on the 
porch. A ray from the setting sun fell 
across her hair. Her father leaned over 
and placed his hand on her head. 

‘“‘Your hair is like gold, dear: just as 
your mother’s was.”’ 

She looked up and smiled, and placed 
her hand on his knee. And as she did 
so, the sunlight shone on something else 
which was really gold. The little ring, 
which had been her mother’s — and 
on the same finger shone the deep 
blue of the turquoise ring which Alex. 
had placed there. 

Mr. Winston took her hand and looked 
at the ring gravely. 

‘“*Your mother’s ring looks better by 
itself, dear,’’ he said gently. 

There was a note of appeal in his 
voice which touched her to the heart. 

‘*Yes, father,’’ she answered, the color 
dyeing her cheeks. 

And so she put the ring away in its 
little velvet-lined box and hid it 
among her treasures in the Treasure Box. 
Instead of giving it back to the giver, as 
she should have done, thereby saving 
herself some embarrassment later on. 

John moped about, wishing for Grace 
and planning to go to see her at tle 
earliest possible moment. He made 
poetry and was surprised to find how 
many words rhymed with ‘‘Grace.”’ 

He set his lines to music and found, 
to his intense satisfaction, that the songs 
sounded like funeral hymns. He ate 
little, stayed alone as much as possible, 
and all the time ‘‘looked tragic.”’ 

Clementine whispered to June that she 
was ‘* ’feered John was losin’ his mind.” 
But June assured her there was not the 
slightest possible danger. 

Mr. Winston suggested an earlier bed- 
time, while Clementine, growing more 
and more uneasy, made a tonic for him 
which would certainly have ‘‘killed or 
cured’’ him, it was so deadly bitter, had 
something else not accomplished a cure 
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before the medicine had time to get in 
its work. 

As it was, the cure was nothing short 
of miraculous. 

There was a girl who had lately moved 
into the village. And, being a new girl, 
she was, until her name was fully estab- 
lished, known as ‘‘The New Girl.”’ 

It was the evening of the fourth day 
after Grace’s departure. ‘The moonlight 
was glorious. From open doors came 
the sounds of laughter and music and 
people were out walking and riding, 
enjoying the fine night. 

John, with the tragical look in his 
eyes, his face pale, his hair straggling 
across his forehead, strode doggedly 
along. In fact, he stamped; probably 
hoping in that manner to crush the pain 
in his broken heart. 

He was singing one of the dirges he 
had composed, something about “Grace” 
and ‘‘face’’ and ‘‘trace’’ and ‘‘lace.’’ 
But the verses were really about ‘‘sleep- 
ing neath the sod,’’ ‘‘broken hearts’ . 
and ‘‘partings.”’ 

When, all at once, he saw a vision. 
Either a vision — or an angel — dressed 
in pale blue. As he drew nearer, walk- 
ing fast, the vision, or angel, proved to 
be a live one. Namely, ‘‘“The New Girl.’’ 
With smiling lips, and a friendly look in 
her bright eyes. With her flaxen hair 
gleaming in the moonlight. And nest- 
ling in that same flaxen hair was a 
rosette of white ribbon: John did not 
know whether he had ever before seen 
a rosette or not, but, at any rate, this 
was quite the prettiest one he had ever 
seen in his life. 

And if ‘‘The New Girl’’ had removed 
the white rosette and examined it very 
carefully, she might have found, in its 
silky folds, a heart. 

Turning, John followed her. And, 
suddenly, his song was changed from 
the mournful chant to a tuneful, lilting 
love-song. 


Ah, John! What an unreliable heart! 
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6¢(° URIOSITY is the one character- 
istic that the animal world has in 
common, gexus homo included.”’ 
Jackson ceased the rythmical swing of 
his paddle, the blade hanging poised for 
a stroke, the drops of water running in 
merry chase down the edge of the blade 
and refracting the sunlight as if they 
were diamonds. Jackson is nothing if 
not intense. 
The canoe, under the impulse of my 
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own stroke at the bow, and missing the 
guiding hand of the steersman, swerved 
slightly toward the west bank. 

“*T’ll prove it,’’ said Jackson, his blade 
describing a swift arc in the water and 
straightening the little craft on her 
course. ‘‘It’s not an individual trait; 
it’s a general trait. It’s—’’ But just 
then we shot around a bend, to see the 
white line of the foaming rapids sharply 
cutting the immediate perspective and to 
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feel the quickening impulse of swift 
water. ‘‘Trail on the right.’’ Jackson 
broke off abruptly, and shot the canoe 
shorewards till she gently grated on the 
only bit of beach we had seen in half 
a day’s paddle. 

It was one of those spots which com- 
mand admiration. The most phlegmatic 
observer could not deny it momentary 
attention. It was not grand. It con- 
tained nothing majestic. It was simply 
beautiful, a fit abiding place for the spirit 
of the wilderness. The beach, if 1 may 
so dignify the little strip of gravel and 
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rock, formed the base line of a tiny, tri- 
angular clearing which already the forest 
had begun to reclaim. From its apex 
the trail, an old tote-road, turned sharply 
up a slight hill, the impenetrable second- 
growth hardwood suggesting an ambush 
whence our every movement was noted 
by furtive eyes of many wilderness peo- 
ple. On the far side of the river, the 
unbroken forest came down to the water’s 
edge. Against its somber background a 
single swamp maple flung its crimson 
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banner in token of Autumn’s swift ap- 
proach, while close to the water’s edge, 
every hundred yards, a solitary cardinal 
flower burned, as it were a candle on the 
altar of Summer’s forgotten vows. The 
river, amber-tinted where the sun fell 
across the shallows, smooth and _ black 
where it slipped along the farther bank, 
was churned into foaming rapids by 
gaunt brown and gray rocks a quar- 
ter of a mile below. And the roar of 
the conflict drowned the scream of 
an eagle swinging high overhead. 
‘*Great!’’ said Jackson, as his camera 
clicked, and thereby I knew 
that it bore the stamp 
of Jackson’s appproval, for 
he is not demonstrative. 

But the night’s camp was 
to be many miles hence, and 
the portage demanded atten- 
tion. It was my turn to 
shoulder the canoe, Jackson 
taking one of the two heavy 
packs. The portage was a 
mile and a half long. Half 
way over, my view confined 
to some ten feet of mucky 
trail directly ahead, I was 
momentarily startled by a 
crash in the wood on my 
right. Then dismissing all 
thought of it, as probably due 
to a frightened deer, I de- 
voted myself to the busi- 
ness in hand,and plodded on. 
Jackson saw and heard noth- 
ing. Returning for the other pack and 
odds and ends, we had gone perhaps half 
a mile when a rustling in the brush to 
one side of the trail caught our attention. 

‘Porcupine!’ said I, with an assump- 
tion of knowledge born of previous ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘I’ll goin and drive him 
out,’’ I added, for Jackson still awaited 
an introduction. 

“Curiosity —’’ began Jackson, sud- 
denly reverting to the old argument. 
But a heavy crash in the brush in front 
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of me interrupted him. ‘‘A 
tremendous big buck or a 
bear,’’ was my first thought. 

Carefully parting the thick 
growth of young maples and 
moose-wood, I peered into 
the thicket. There, facing 
me, not fifty yards distant, 
stood a moose. Cautiously 
I signalled Jackson. Creeping 
to my side, he drew a long 
breath and then stood motion- 
less. The big animal in front 
of us might have been carved 
in stone, for all the move- 
ment he made. In the deep 
shadows of the thick growth 
we could not make _ out 
whether we were facing a cow 
or a bull. Jackson finally 
broke the tension by re- 
marking that the moose 
didn’t seem to be afraid, and he guessed 
we were near enough for comfort. I 
told him he had expressed my own 
thought most ably. Then we went 
back to the trail, full of the joy of 
having seen our first moose. 

“‘Couldn’t have photo- 
graphed it in there, even if 
we’d had our cameras; too 
dark,’”’ remarked Jackson re- 
flectively. ‘‘I’d like to see 
‘it in the open,’’. he added. 

Just then a slight noise up 
the trail behind us caught my 
attention. There stood the 
animal in the open trail, in 


the full sunlight, looking 
after us. ‘‘Oh, for our 
cameras!’’ gasped Jackson. 


We now had a splendid 
view of the animal, in all his 
homely proportions. We 
could see that he was a three- 
point bull, the horns not yet 
entirely out of the velvet, and 
one of them broken, so that 
it hung down on one side. 
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From this we promptly dubbed him 
‘‘Crumpled Horn.’’ He seemed to have 
no fear of us, and in proportion as a 
realization of this grew upon us, a 
wholesome respect for this king of the 
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forest developed into—let me call it— 
“‘excitability of the nerves.’’ ‘‘ Big fellow, 
isn’t he!’’ said Jackson, more as a state- 
ment of conviction than as a question. 

**Ves,’’ I assented. 

**By Jove, he zs a big fellow!’’ he 
repeated after a prolonged stare, as if 
clinching an argument. 

‘‘Supposing,’’ said he, ‘the should 
take a notion to charge!”’ 

*‘Supposing!”’ said I. 

‘*What would you do?”’ he inquired. 

“I presume I should run,’’ I replied 
lamely. 

Now Jackson has a way at times of 
conveying his opinion without the em- 
ployment of direct speech. With his 
eye he measured my length of leg and 
then took a comprehensive view of 
Crumpled Horn’s long limbs. ‘I 
think we had better be going,’’ said he. 

We tramped in silence a little way, 
albeit with many a furtive look behind. 
Then very humbly I ventured: ‘*What 
would you have done?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ he grunted. 

Thus did we acknowledge the real 
quality of our emotions, and each re- 
spected the other’s reticence. 

As a matter of fact our position would 
not have been entirely satisfactory had 
Crumpled Horn been in a belligerent 
mood. We were unarmed, save for 
revolvers, mere popguns, and big trees, 
climbable in a hurry, were none too 
handy. As for myself, I was haunted 
by thoughts of the return trip, for it was 
my turn to take the heavy pack, where- 
with flight was out of the question. 

Without further incident, the landing 
place was reached and the pack adjusted 
to my back. Of the three cameras it 
was decided to leave out the smallest 
one, on the chance that we should get 
a glimpse of the moose on the way back. 

‘*If we only had a photo to back our 
story when we get home; folks will never 
believe us,’’ I bemoaned. 

“I know it,’ said Jackson; ‘‘they’d 
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laugh at us. What an ideal place this 
would have been to have made his por- 
trait,—sun, surroundings and _ every- 
thing perfect.’’ 

“If he were real obliging, he’d come 
down here and have his _ picture 
taken,’’ I said. 

Jackson was stooping over to pick up 
a paddle, and, as he did so, glanced up 
the trail. He straightened up with a 
suddenness that startled me almost as 
much as his subdued exclamation: 

“‘He’s coming!”’ 

Hitherto, I had always had to have 
help in getting out of that pack-harness, 
but now Jackson hardly dropped his 
paddles quicker than I wriggled out 
from the binding-straps. On our right 
was an abrupt bank, perhaps three feet 
high, which appeared to offer the only 
vantage point. Up this we scrambled 
and squatted behind the only big tree 
immediately available. We reasoned 
that the bank would bother Crumpled 
Horn, should he be in an ugly mood,— 
sufficiently to give us a start at least. 

Down the trail he came as leisurely 
and unconcerned as if he were indeed 
lord of the woodland realm. He acted 
for all the world as if he knew that we 
were trespassers on his domain and that 
we were at his mercy, pensioners on his 
tolerant good nature as it were. Im- 
mediately he entered the clearing he saw 
us behind the tree and stalked directly 
toward us, apparently much interested 
in a bright red jersey which I wore. 
Knowing the effect of a red rag on the 
king of the home pasture, I could not 
avoid disquieting fears as to its possible 
effect on this woodland monarch, espe- 
cially as he evinced such marked inter- 
est. At thirty feet he paused, and I 
heard Jackson’s shutter click. ‘‘Only 
film on here,’’ he muttered. 

Crumpled Horn took a few steps 
nearer and surveyed us. The eye of 
a moose is very small in proportion 
to the size of his head. A small eye 
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invariably conveys an impression of 
wickedness. It is uncertain, sardonic. 
It suggests treachery. Friends looking 
at the. accompanying portrait, taken at 
only eight feet, have tried to convince 
me that the eye is mild and ox-like. 
We tried to think so then, but the effort 
was a failure. We saw the eye, not the 
photograph, and its size was against it. 

After a brief survey of us, Crumpled 
Horn walked over to where I had aban- 
doned the pack and sniffed at it. Then, 
turning his back on us, he strode to the 
water’s edge. Courage had returned by 
this time, and we seized this opportunity 
to slip down to the pack, get out the 
other cameras and another roll of films. 
Presently the moose returned for another 
inspection. We boldly stood our ground 
while he came near enough to sniff con- 
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temptously at some bread held out on 
my hand. Afterward he obliged us 
with every pose we could desire, so that 
I don’t think we claim too much in 
saying that we have one of the finest 
sets of photographs of a moose, at home 
in his native wilderness, ever taken. 
Sun, surroundings and every condition 
were seemingly perfect. 

There we left him gazing out over the 
brown running water, king of the wil- 
derness. Later, as at the other end of 
the portage we launched Otetiwi, our 
little craft, in truth ‘‘Always Ready,”’ 
Jackson remarked, as he affectionately 
patted the little black box which has 
recorded so many of the pleasant phases 
of our wilderness trips, ‘‘In here is the 
proof that curiosity is the one character- 
istic universal in the animal world.’’ 
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PARENTAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


From ‘‘His Pa’s Romance,’’ the new Riley book 


Parunts don’t git toys and things, 
Like you’d think they rutber. — 

Mighty funny Chris’mus-gif’s 
Parunts gives each other ! — 


Pa gives Ma a barrel of flour, 
And Ma she gives to Pa 
The nicest dinin’-table 
She know he ever saw! 











The Cot Opposite 


By JOSEPH VINCENT WOODWORTH 


I 


HE short September day was drawing 

to a close, and the last rays of the 
evening sun were filtering in through the 
long, narrow windows of old Belleveue, 
filling the long ward with a misty, gray- 
ish light. 

Soon I grew tired of watching the 
white-robed nurses and attendants as 
they moved about attending to the wants 
of the patients, and my eyes turned to 
the window on my left through which 
a view could be had of the tranquil 
waters of the East river. The sky-line 
of Brooklyn stood out clear and distinct 
in the background; while the smooth 
waters of the river were occasionally dis- 
turbed by ferry-boats laden with crowds 
of workers returning home. ‘To my ears 
came faintly the hum of life and traffic 
on First avenue. 

‘*Looks pretty good, doesn’t it?’’ 

The remark came from the occupant 
of the cot opposite, on the right; another 
charity patient like myself. I turned 
as well as my broken leg would allow 
me and faced him. 

“Ves, it does look good,’’ I answered. 
I was only brought in here this morning 
and I’m sick of it already. -I’d like to 
be out there on the river or down in the 
street just now.” 

‘“‘T tell you,’’ he said, we never realize 
what a good little spot old New York is 
until we’re out of it. It must be fine 
now down along the docks and in the 
parks. Say, do you know I can just see 
the boys sitting around on the benches 
in Union Square or down in City Hall, 
watching the crowds going home. Then, 
when it gets dark, they’ll ramble down 
to the Battery or the docks and listen to 
the lap-lap of the old East river against 
the spiles; and when it gets late they’ll 
strike for the Bowery and stow away in 


a ten-cent bed until morning. I wish 
I were with them. I’ve been here three 
weeks now, and if they don’t get me out 
into the sunshine before it’s all gone, 
I’m afraid I'll make a break. myself,” 
and he gazed listlessly up at the ceiling. 

In the grayish haze of the ward the 
occupant of the cot opposite appeared to 
be a man between forty and fortyfive 
years of age. He was clean shaven and 
about the mouth and forehead were 
numerous wrinkles. His hair was iron- 
gray in color and flowed back in waves 
from a high, broad brow. The face, al- 
though marked by dissipation and the 
inroads of disease, was really a hand- 
some one; while the look of patient 
resignation, together with a certain 
kindly expression about the eyes, gave 
him a decidedly attractive appearance. 

As I lay on my cot and continued to 
gaze at the stranger, I saw that he had 
fallen into a doze. Having nothing else 
to think about I soon found myself con- 
jecturing as to who he was and what was 
the nature of his illness. 


II 


An opportunity for me to speak to 
the stranger again did not present itself 
until about noon of the following day. 
During the morning the doctor and 
nurses had been busy with him, and 
from their actions I judged that his case 
was serious. The distance between our 
cots was about four feet, and when I 
saw him turn his head in my direction 
I moved over to the edge of my bed and 
spoke to him, asking how he felt. 

Upon hearing my voice, the patient’s 
face lightened up, and smiling at me he 
answered weakly: ‘‘ Pretty good, friend ;’’ 
and presently we were chatting away. 

‘“‘The doctor says that I’ve got the 
‘con’ bad, and that I stand pretty slim 
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chances of ever getting out of here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But then, doctors don’t know 
everything, and I guess I’]1 pull through. 

‘“‘You see, friend,’’ he went on, I’ve 
wandered a good deal during the last 
twenty years, and I’ve got into some 
pretty tight places; but I always pulled 
through and got back to old New York. 
I was born here, and I think more of its 
Bowery, its parks and docks than all the 
rest of the earth. If I can get out of 
here and have one more good look 
around the old town, I won’t mind pass- 
ing in. I’ve gota sister over in Brook- 
lyn who’d come and take me away if 
she knew where I am.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you send for her,’’ said 
I, for I could see how weak he was. 

‘‘Because I haven’t been near her in 
years, and I don’t want to send for her 
until I’m sure there’s no hope for me.’’ 

The afternoon of the same day—which 
happened to be one on which visitors 
were admitted between the hours of three 
and five—as the people arrived, and 
singly and in groups sought out the 
relative or friend whom they had come 
to see, I noticed the stranger’s eyes fol- 
lowing them with a yearning expression 
which was not difficult to fathom. As 
the words of sympathy of some friend 
seated beside a patient came to his ears 
the yearning look in the sufferer’s eyes 
was painful to see, and my heart ached 
for him. 

With myself it was different: I had 
no friends to yearn for; besides, a 
month would find me out in the fresh air 
again. But the stranger could not have 
that hope — he would never get up from 
that cot; poor fellow, his strength was 
ebbing fast, and I think he realized it, 
too. The sight of the visitors must have 
awakened desires and yearnings within 
him for the face and voice of a loved 
one, and caused him to realize his utter 
loneliness. 

After all visitors had departed, I 
noticed the stranger lying with his chin 
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resting on his breast. He did not 
speak, but I knew that he was thinking 
of his sister, of the bright sunshine and 


“the Bowery he loved so well. 


III 


The next morning, after the doctor 
had left him and the attendant had made 
him as comfortable as possible, I saw 
that my friend had changed for the 
worse. Before leaving, the doctor had 
leaned over and whispered something to 
him. I knew intuitively what the doc- 
tor had said, and when the patient 
turned and fixed his sad eyes upon me 
I almost knew what he was going to say 
to me. 

‘¢My friend,’’ he began; and his voice 
trembled and sounded barely above a 
whisper, ‘‘I guess it’s all up with me, 
after all. The doctor was right; before 
many more days have gone by I’ll have 
joined the crowd on the other side. 
Oh, I’m not complaining!’’ as a wan 
smile flickered across his waxen features. 
‘I’ve run my race and now I’m going 
home. It might have lasted longer, 
though, if I hadn’t gone so fast— but 
there’s no use saying .that now, is 
there? 

‘‘T want you to do something for me,”’ 
he went on. ‘‘You see when I saw all 
those people coming in here yesterday 
to see the boys, something seemed to 
tell me that I wouldn’t last much longer 
and then a feeling came over me the like 
of which I haven’t felt since I was a 
lad. Homesick I guess you might call 
it; a feeling and a desire to see some- 
body belonging to me before I die; 
some one whom I know is thinking of 
me—my sister. If she knew where I am 
she’d come directly and take me home. 
I don’t like to send for her — but now 
as I see the end in sight, I want to see 
her—want her to take me home; for I 
don’t want to die here among strangers. 
If she’d come and take me away, I 
could ride down the Bowery with her, 
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and over the bridge, and die happy — 
I might see some of the boys on the 
way down, too. You see they all know 
me, for I’ve been a Bowery boy a long 
while. 

‘‘What I want to do is write to my 
sister. I’m too weak to write myself, and 
I don’t want to tell the doctor to send 
for her. So you write for me—will you? 
Just tell her I’m a wee di¢ sick and would 
like to see her—that’s all! Time enough 
to tell her I’m near the end when she 
comes,’’ and his voice died away in a 
short gasp as he sank back on his pillow, 
exhausted from his long speech. 

Well, the letter was written and 
directed as he -wished, and given to a 
patient who was discharged that after- 
noon to mail. As the missive had only 
to travel across the river, we confidently 
expected an answer on the next day, and 
the appearance of his sister in person on 
the day following it, which would be 
a visiting day. 

On the morning of the ensuing day, 
as the attendant came down the room 
with a handful of letters, there was an 
eager, expectant gleam in the sufferer’s 
eyes as he watched him. As the attend- 
ant drew nearer, the patient’s face began 
to twitch with eagerness. But there was 
no letter for him; and when the man 
had passed us without stopping an 
expression of deep dejection settled on 
the thin, pale face of the lonely sufferer. 

The morning passed and the stranger 
did not speak to me, but lay silently 
gazing out on the shipping moving up 
and down the river. At intervals he 
would glance over at me with a look in 
his eyes that made my heart ache. The 
afternoon passed into evening, and the 
attendant made his second trip with the 
mail. Once more the sufferer was dis- 
appointed; there was no letter for him. 


IV 


In the afternoon of the following day, 
when the doors were thrown open to 
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admit visitors, my friend turned on his 
side so that he would see everybody who 
came in. In an almost inaudible voice 
he said to me: ‘‘She’ll be here today— 
I know she will: that’s why she didn’t 
write.”’ 

By ones and twos the visitors began 
to file in and distribute about the differ- 
ent cots in the ward. Slowly the 
minutes dragged by, but no loved face 
appeared in the doorway to cheer the 
dying stranger. Gradually the look of 
glad expectation faded from his ema- 
ciated face and was replaced by a look 
of deep despair. Still his eyes remained 
fixed on the entrance, and a slight gleam 
of hope burned in them. 

An hour had passed away; as yet no 
one stood beside the white cot next to 
mine. 

Another half-hour went by, and the 

iook of hopeless despair on the stran- 
ger’s face became pitiable. 
- It still wanted a few minutes of the 
time when all visitors must depart, and 
the white face on the pillow of the cot 
opposite was set with a look of intense 
agony. Inthe corners of the half-closed 
eyes small dots of moisture formed, 
gradually increasing in size until their 
weight caused them to course slowly 
down his cheeks. Then more followed, 
until the tears flowed rapidly. At 
length, after the last visitor had passed 
out through the entrance and the doors . 
had closed softly, I heard a low sob 
escape the lips of the sufferer, and, as 
I called the nurse, my ear caught the 
words: 

‘*You — did not — come.”’ 

Slowly his head turned from the door; 
his chin lay on his breast. I saw the 
thin, blue-veined hands slowly unclasp 
and then — a great sob went up from the 
lips of the forgotten stranger, after which 
he lay still. 

Twilight’s shadows began to fill the 
ward. Up from the street came the 
hum of fervid life; through the window 
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could see the shipping on the river and 
the sky-line of Brooklyn, clean and sharp 
against the blue sky. 

From the opposite side of the ward 
the day’s last beam of sunlight slanted 


By H. M. 


NE of the handsomest and _ best 

equipped church edifices in the 
City of New York is the magnificent 
structure recently dedicated by the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. It was 
four years in course of erection, 
its cornerstone having been laid on 





INTERIOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, NEW YORK CITY 


A New Million- 


THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE BUILT BY 


7°7 
in above the window shade and 
down over the top of the  tell- 
tale screen and caressed a. still, 


tear-wet face. The ‘‘Bowery boy’’ had 


‘‘joined the crowd on the other side.”’ 








Dollar Church 


NEW YORK CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 


RISELEY 


Thanksgiving day, 
product of the 


1899. It is the 
architectural _ skill 
and ability of Charles H. Cottrell 
of New York, superintendent of 
construction and contractor of all 
decorative and interior. work, and 
of Carrere & MJHlastings, architects. 
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THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, NEW YORK CITY 


The architecture and decorations are 
of the modern French school, tending 
to the Louis XVI style, and have re- 
ceived the unqualified praise of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
of the Architectural League of New 


York. The work cost $1,185,000, all 
of which had been fully paid in be- 
fore its dedication, in accordance with 
the Christian Science tenet which de- 
crees that no church shall be dedicated 
until its cost has been paid in full. 
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The church, in addition to its archi- 
tectural beauty of design, is charmingly 
located at the corner of 96th street and 
Central Park West, one of the most 
sightly locations in the city. The ex- 


terior of the building is constructed en- 


tirely of Concord, New Hampshire, 
granite. Mosaic sidewalks, in different 
colors of cement, grass plots and trees 
ornament its sides and front. 

The seating capacity of the church is 
2,500, its membership 1,200 and the 
number of students studying the prin- 
ciples of Christian Science 1,400. It 
contains thirty rooms devoted to ‘‘treat- 
ment,’’ reception-rooms, reading-rooms 
and rooms for readers, the trustees and 
the church organization committees. 

Many features, unique in church archi- 
tecture, are embodied in this modern 
house of worship. One of these is its 
elevator service, consisting of three ele- 
vators, two in front and one in the rear. 

Still another odd feature is its spiral 
staircases, forming the corner pavilions, 
at the corners of the building, which 
have no apparent support. They are 
of old Spanish tile construction, and no 
iron supports are used. They have been 
tested out to carry without deflection 
more than three times the weight re- 
quired by the city building depart- 
ment. 

The church also has one of the largest 
and most expensive organs ever built in 
this country. It cost $25,000 and is 
really six organs in one. The echo 
organ, with chimes, is particularly fine. 
It is at the opposite end from the main 
organ, and is imperceptible, being in the 
mezzanine. The organ front, which 
forms the central motif of the church, 
has been placed in the center of a large 
perforated plaster. niche, illuminated 
by a hidden .row of lights behind 
the semicircular proscenium arch, 
which gives the warm golden tone re- 
quired to make it in harmony with the 
walnut and gold organ front and pipes. 
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Another interesting feature is the elec- 
tric fixtures. They are hand chased and 
are made of bronze, quadruple gold 
plated. The six main chandeliers, 
which are similar to those at Versailles, 
are more than ten feet high by five feet 
in diameter and carry seventyeight of 
the most satisfactory examples of elec- 
tric candles. Their weight is nearly half 
aton each. On the side walls there are 
fortyfour brackets, carrying from ten to 
sixteen lights each. These are made in 
proportion, and of the same material 
and finish as the chandeliers. There 
are also two gallery lights at either side 
of each of the side windows. 

The windows of the church are also 
worthy of note. The six side windows 
have been designed after the famous 
ones by Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
The large window over the main en- 
trance, facing the Park and the East, is 
‘“‘Mary recognizing Jesus at the tomb 
in the early dawn.’’ The colors of the 
window are unusual, being in accord- 
ance with the requirement of Christian 
Science, which enjoins that the whole 
building shall express brightness and 
cherfulness combined with dignity, thus 
precluding the use of the usual somber 
ecclesiastical coloring. 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
is the oldest Christian Science organiza- 
tion in New York. It was started in 
1886 by Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, who 
is its head today. Mrs. Stetson is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Meta- 
physical College in Boston, of which 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy is president. 
Mrs. Stetson came from Boston to take 
up the work of the Christian Science 
movement in New York, and it is said 
that practically all of the $1,185,000 
necessary to pay for the new church was 
subscribed through her influence. 

The dedication services held on Sun- 
day, November 29, 1903, were attend- 
ed by an immense throng that filled 
every inch of space in the temple. 
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The Fruition of Hope 


HOW A FORTUNE-TELLER’S PROPHECY CAME TRUE 


By S. B. HACKLEY 


66 IN you tell colored folkses for- 
tunes, lady?”’ 

The gypsy’s observing eye ran over 
the group of waiting blacks and noted 
the several tightly closed fists, clutching 
coins. Her lips widened in a smile of 
enticement. ‘‘It is given me to see into 
the future of all,’’ she answered glibly, 
‘‘whatever the color of skin or the con- 
tour of feature.”’ 

The young negro wenches paid their 
money, listened light-heartedly to their 
‘*fortunes,’’ and went away, chattering 
volubly and tittering skeptically, —all 
but Jinsey Simmons. 

“‘Your hand tells of a good future,”’ 
the woman said to her. ‘‘Some time 
a chance to go on a journey will come 
to you —and beware, woman,— beware, 
lest you let the chance slip by you! 
When it comes, grasp it as the drown- 
ing man does the rope! After you have 
taken that journey, through an act of 
kindness you will have an opportunity 
to do, will come the happiness,—the 
great happiness of your life!”’ 

Simple Jinsey believed utterly in the 
fortune-teller’s words, and from that 
time ordered her life by them. She was 
strong and tall,—as industrious and 
comely as any of her mates, and oppor- 
tunities to marry came to her many 
times, but she turned them away. 

How could she risk being hampered 
with a husband, a house and pickanin- 
nies when her chance to take the journey 
that was to bring her happiness should 
come? 

After twenty years of waiting, her 
chance came. A lady who had been 
sojourning all Winter in Ashville made 
known through her laundress that she 
would pay the railroad fare of a stout 


woman to Saxton, Kentucky, and give 
her a home, her food and clothes, if that 
woman would serve her as cook. If, 
after trial, she cooked well, she would 
also give her good wages. The appli- 
cants were to bring their clothes budgets 
to the station on the morning set for 
return home, and she would select her 
woman there. 

Jinsey, in her clean, peach-leaf-dyed 
yellow cotton dress, with a brown check 
‘‘slat’’? sunbonnet on her ‘‘wrapped’’ 
hair, and with her long feet innocent of 
covering, was the first at the station. 

“‘My chance is come! Ef de lady’ll 
only se/ect me, my chance is come!”’ 
she whispered repeatedly to herself, 
walking nervously up and down the 
greasy track before the station. What 
if some one should be chosen over her! 

Her knees trembled at the thought — 
she sat down weakly on the muddy 
edge of the platform, and in trepidation 
surveyed her long, muscular arms, hard- . 
ened by years of grasping the plow and 
the hoe handles. 

Mrs. Alethea Young, dainty, petite, 
stylish, critically surveyed the seven ex- 
pectant women. ‘‘This one will suit 
me,’’ she said finally after numberless 
questions, pointing to Jinsey, — ‘‘the 
rest of you may go!”’ She waved a 
white, opal-and-pearl-ringed hand in 
dismissal, and turned in the waiting- 
room without a word of regret for the 
six rejected applicants. Jinsey was too 
giddy with joy to notice the lack of 
courtesy; she threw up her bundle in 
an ecstacy. 

‘‘Thank de Lawd, Mistis!’’ she cried, 
‘*Thank de Lawd!”’ 

**T don’t like de looks er dat lady,’’ 
said one of the disappointed ones, as the 
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train faded from sight, and they moved 
off from the station together. ‘‘She’s 
a well-off lady,— dat’s plain— but da’s 
somepin’ in dem black eyes o’ her’n dat 
say she’d be a hard mistis! ’’ 

‘*Dat’s right, Suke, she shoah do hab 
de ’pearance of an uncommon mean 
white ’oman!’’ the other five agreed. 

A hard woman, indeed, Everett Young 

had found Alethea Glenn in a short time 
after marriage to be, and he had en- 
dured only five years of domestic 
tyranny, before leaving his wife and 
baby girl and his splendid fortune, to 
go empty-handed, nobody knew where. 
A hard mother Eva Young had found 
her parent, and she had only waited to 
reach sixteen to secure release from ma- 
ternal oppression by running away and 
marrying the son of a poverty-stricken 
neighbor. A hard mistress Jinsey found 
she had, after a week’s acquaintance 
with the white and green house on the 
fir-circled hill. 
' The work did not daunt her (Jinsey 
had known harder lines on her native 
North Carolina hills than the chopping 
of stove-wood and the cooking), but she 
quailed before the torrents of unmerited 
abuse that were daily her portion. Faith- 
fully she tried to learn to cook accord- 
ing to her mistress’ directions, but even 
when, in a few months’ time, she was 
the equal of any native-born Kentucky 
negress in cooking, there was no cessa- 
tion of abuse, and no payment of wages 
as promised. 

‘““Ef I could jes’ git hold o’ a little 
money I’d go back wha’ I come fum!”’ 
she thought sometimes in her trouble. 
‘*T believe I’ll light out anyhow, and try 
to git me a home sommers around heah!”’ 
Then her heart would grow warm with 
the thought of the happiness the gypsy 
had told her was to come, and she would 
murmur patiently: ‘‘I’d best bear hit 
a while longer; mebbe de joy might not 
come to me ef I got to movin’ ’round!”’ 

Flesh and blood — even that wrapped 
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in a black skin—cannot endure every- 
thing, however. One August morning 
Jinsey left the kettle of soap she was 
cooking, to gather the green beans for 
dinner. During her absence the soap 
boiled over and a small quantity was 
wasted. 

The day was warm almost to suffoca- 
tion; Jinsey came in with the sweat 
streaming from her face, to meet a tirade 
that left her in miserable tears. With 
a desperate heart she watched her mis- 
tress go back to the cool parlor — then 
throwing the beans on the kitchen 
table to wilt, she hastily packed her 
small bundle, and, without a farewell, 
set off down the turnpike. When 
two miles of rapid walking brought 
her to the ‘‘dirt road’’ that crossed the 
country three miles, and connected the 
Landrum and the Saxton turnpikes, she 
left the heated pike and pushed down 
this dirt road. 

*‘T can’t stand de burnin’ heat o’ de 
rock road another minute,’’ she panted, 
as she mopped her wet face; ‘‘anyhow, 
I jes’ as well go on to de other pike. 
Mebbe somepin’s waitin’ for me da’.”’ 

Jinsey paused many times in the shade 
of the sycamores and the wild cherry 
trees that grew at intervals along the 
way, but when she came to the little 
river that crossed the road a quarter of 
a mile from the Landrum turnpike, her 
mouth was parched; her head and arms 
felt burning under their calico covering. 
She threw down her bundle and dashed 
the water over her head, and laved her 
arms before she waded’ the shallow 
stream. 

A long meadow, in which hay-making 
was in progress, lay just beyond the 
river and separated from its edge by 
a thick hedge fence. 

The long, half-completed hay ‘‘rick’’ 
lay next the road and but a few steps 
beyond the fence that bordered it. The 
bell at the farm-house on the turnpike 
rang for dinner; the ‘‘shock-hitcher” 
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strode off toward the sound of the bell, 
and the two small negro ‘‘haulers’’ gal- 
loped after him, glad to get out of the 
scorching heat, but the two men at the 
sack remained at work. 

‘*Foah we goes, let’s throw on enough 
to round up dis hollow here in de 
middle; ’’ Jinsey heard one of them say, 
‘thit’s so mighty hot, hit’s likely to rain, 
and de water might come while we alls 
is eatin’ dinner.”’ 

Jinsey looked commiseratingly at the 
giant figure standing, with neck and 
breast bare, on the rick, full in the burn- 
ing eye of the sun. ‘‘Dat’s enough to 
sunstruck dat man,’’ she mused. Even 
as she looked at him, the fork slipped 
from his fingers — he fell like one dead 
and rolled over the side of the low rick. 

Jinsey leapt down the thistle-covered 
embankment below the road and hastily 
scrambled over the fence. 

‘“‘Teck hold him, boy!’’ she cried out 
to the ‘‘pitcher,’’ who was gazing horror- 
stricken at his senseless comrade. ‘‘He’s 
got a sunstroke, and ef he ain’t got in 
a cool place, he’ll go de road quick! 
Lif’ him and let’s git him to de creek 
down da’!”’ 

Panting and struggling, they staggered 
across the stubbles and through the 
‘‘bars’’ in the hedge to the river’s edge 
with their heavy burden. ‘‘Lay him 
down da’ under dat maple, on de aige 
de water!’’ Jinsey commanded breath- 
lessly, ‘‘and help git off his shirt!”’ 

With her hands she dipped up the cool 
water and dashed it again and again on 
the unconscious man’s head and chest, 
but his hot, dry skin did not become 
cool, and, remembering the lesson she 
had learned at her home in North Caro- 
lina, when she had seen the doctor strip 
a man sunstricken, and rub him from 
head to foot with ice until consciousness 
returned, she gave her assistant new 
orders. 

‘Run to yoah white folks’ house!’’ 
she cried, ‘‘and git some de folks come 
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back wid you, and bring a sack o’ ice 
out’n de ice-house, on a hoss, as fast as 
you kin, ef dis man’s life is to be saved! 
And tell some de other fclks to come 
on wid a kivered wagon and blankets.’’ 

Halifax Blayney was that anomaly 
among negroes, a bashful elderly bache- 
lor. When his friends remonstrated 
with him for not making an effort to 
marry, his reply was always: 

‘“‘De right woman is a-comin’ some 
day, —she’s shoah comin’—and I’m 
gwine wait ontwell she do come.”’ 

When he opened his eyes to take an 
interest in life the next morning after 
his swoon on that fervid August after- 
noon, lying on his bed in his cabin, 
there were plenty of garrulous tongues 
to tell him of the woman whose timely 
presence and quick thought had saved 
his life. Halifax listened in silence and 
covered his. face as though he wished to 
sleep. When the negroes had gone 
away, he threw the blankets off him and 
sat up in bed. 

‘*Hit’s my woman!”’ he gleefully whis- 
pered to the mouse-gnawed cowboy 
smoking a cheroot on the wall, ‘‘I firm 
believe hit’s my woman as is come, and 
I’s gwine see her de minute I’s able! 
And I don’t keer how she looks ner 
nothin’ —I’s gwine tell her she’s de 
woman fuh me!”’ 

Two days later, Jinsey sat by the 
churn in the Freeman kitchen, in which 
kitchen she had found a pleasant refuge, 
strangely restless and expectant. Sud- 
denly and without warning, Halifax 
Blayney stood before her, his big body 
trembling with weakness. 

‘*Mistis,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I can’t help 
what you thinks o’ me, and what you 
says to me,—I’s bound say dis to you: 
I been waitin’ a long time fuh a woman 
lack you, and now I’s found you, I begs 
you don’t turn me away!”’ 

There was a needless wistfulness in 
his eye,—a needless anxiety in his tone. 
How was he to guess that his image had 
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not left Jinsey’s romantic heart since she 
had lifted him, a limp thing, from the 
stubble in the hay-field. 

Jinsey looked at him incredulously— 
then the truth dawned on her slow brain. 


She threw herself on her knees by the 
clean scoured table. ‘‘Thank de Lawd 
fuh his mercies!’’ she cried fervently, 
‘‘De gypsy woman’s prophecy is comed 


ry? 


true! De joy o’ my life is come at las’! 


LyRIC 
By YONE NOGUCHI 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM THE EASTERN SEA’? 


MY little bird, 
My bird born in my Mother’s tears, 
She flies, stretching her wings so, 
And from under her wings she drops my 
Mother’s message: 
“ Come home, Beloved !”’ 


Running out from my Mother’s bosom, 
My little river, 

She suddenly stopped her song, 

And looking up to the sun, 


She in her ripples flashed my Mother’s mes- 
sage: 
“ Come home, Beloved !” 


My roses, 

My little 
breath, 

They are sad today, * 

Casting their faces down, 

In their petals I read my Mother’s message, 

“Come home, Beloved!” 


roses grow in my Mother's 


A MOUNTAIN SCHOOL—TEACHER AND PUPILS 


Photograph by Mrs. C. W. Boynton, Longmont, Colorado 
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FAY DAVIS OFF THE STAGE 


HERE was once, so runs the tale, an 
old Irishman who was_ suddenly 
visited by a run of the most atrocious 
bad luck. His potatoes were lost by the 
rot, his pigs died off, the bank in which 
were his little savings failed, two of his 
children fell seriously ill and he himself 
fell from a tree and broke his leg. He 
had not recovered from his accident 
when, one night, his cottage took fire 
and he was carried out by some of the 
neighbors. As he lay on his pallet in 
front of his burning house a bucket 
brigade was organized to fight the 
flames. Noting this, the old fellow 
called to the friend who was the leader 
in the amateur fire brigade and said: 
*“*Call ’em off, Pat; call ’em off.’’ 


‘“‘Why, Michael, don’t you’ want 
your cabin and_ barn _ saved?’’ 
cried the other in astonishment. 
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“No, Pat, let ’em go,’’ replied the in- 
valid cheerily. ‘‘P’r’aps, plaze hiven, 
when Oive nothin’ lift, bad luck ’Il let 
me alone.”’ . 

The application of this somewhat 
apocryphal yarn to the theatrical situa- 
tion is obvious. Bad as was the theatri- 
cal situation before, the pitiful calamity 
in Chicago appeared to put the cap- 
sheaf on the edifice of the season’s dra- 
matic misadventures and the managers 
are probably agreed by this time that 
it will be difficult for fate to surpass 
itself in the ill luck apportioned to them. 

As the Iroquois theater tragedy is to 
be depended upon to render the safe- 
guards in theaters against similar occur- 
rences more adequate than before, so it 
may be that managers will learn some- 
thing of value to them from this ‘‘the 
worst theatrical season for many years.”’ 

‘‘Worst ever known” would fit more 
exactly, for in previous periods of thea- 
trical depression there was no approach 
to the great amount of capital now in- 
vested in stage ventures. Like the stock 
market, the theater has been enjoying 
the fictitious prosperity of over-capital- 
ization. The theatrical business has 
been run at white heat the past few 
years. Productions have been made 
with no regard for expense, on the 
theory that ‘‘the bigger the splurge the 
more certain the receipts.’’ The ad- 
vocates of this theory, as a rule, have 
found indorsement of their ideas in 
results. The craze for the spectacular 
in effects has buoyed up for successfyl 
voyages not a few entertainments that 
had little claim to attention save in 
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brilliant accessories and the number of 
people employed. It was a foregone 
conclusion, evident to the more discern- 
ing managers,’ that there was a limit to 
the possibilities of stage display, and 
that when it was reached and the public 
palate demanded still more appetizing 
viands, trouble would begin. It has 
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done more than begin, and the practical 
failure of one of the most elaborate spec- 
tacular productions New York has ever 
seen is indicative that the manager must 
lock long before he leaps at all. 

It may seem surprising that a certain 
percentage of the theater-going public 
should suddenly cease, to greater or less 
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HENRIETTA CROSMAN IN “SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS,” DAVID BELASCO’S ADAPTA- 
TION OF “THE BATH COMEDY” 
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extent, their devotion to the*play-house, 
but it is the truth. The situation did 
not reach its climax till this season, but 
it was foreshadowed quite clearly last 
Spring by a perceptible falling off in the 
receipts of hitherto successful attrac- 
tions. Perhaps the public has grown 
tired. of its own bad taste. Even the 
most ‘‘commercial’’ manager will admit 
that some of the greatest successes of the 
theater in the past half-dozen years have 
been won by inferior forms of entertain- 
ment served with appetizing sauce. Per- 
haps there is a revulsion of taste, and 
the appetites that have been satiated 
with confections would welcome a re- 
turn to solider forms of dramatic diet. 

The theater and the book market are 
somewhat analogous in their situation. 
Two years ago almost any fairly inter- 
esting and not too weighty novel could 
be advertised into a sale of fifty thou- 
sand copies or more, but since the holi- 
day sales, preceding the Christmas 








before last, what are known to the 
book trade as ‘“‘the big sellers’ have 
been few and far between. Thére was 
a craze for novel buying. Then it 
died away as suddenly as it began. 
It is the prerogative of another depart- 
ment of the National to explain why. 
I only cite the facts as_ illustrative 
of theatrical conditions. Perhaps the 
causes are not altogether dissimilar. 

We have certainly had some bad and 
some extremely ordinary plays in the 
past two or three seasons. I can recall 
but two or three plays produced last 
season that the average theater-goer 
would care to see more than once — and 
this is a pretty good test of play merit. 
This season’ is equally unproductive; 
nevertheless, there will be good plays 
yet, and plenty of them. Two or three 
years ago it was predicted that the end 
of extravaganza had come. Then along 
came Zhe Wizard of Oz and defied the 
prophets. The Wizard was noteworthy 
in neither music nor book. It won by 


FAY TEMPLETON IN AN IMITATION OF A FRENCH 
MUSIC-HALL FAVORITE 
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the glimmer of originality in introduc- 
ing two clever ‘“‘song-and-dance’’ men 
in the curious costuming of a scarecrow 
and a tin woodman, and by the presence 
among the dramatis personae of a merry- 
visaged lion and a nimble-legged cow. 
These features will be imitated, but 
warmed-over successes often lose their 
savor in the process. Apropos of limita- 
tion, the failure of American play-goers 
to receive J. M. Barrie’s dramatization 
of the stomach yclept Little Mary (too 
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Y LADY MOLLY, the Sidney 

Jones’ opera, written apparently 
when his muse was on a holiday, was 
not to be galvanized into success even 
by Vesta Tilley. The first-night audience 
in New York howled for Adgy till the 
incomparable little artist at aping men’s 
ways sang it. That was all the interest 
that was taken in the show. Here is 
another addition to the theatrical adage 
that ‘‘a dead duck’’ is not to be revital- 
ized. The new play for William Faver- 





HENRY E. DIXEY AND JESSIE BUSLEY IN “LITTLE MARY” 


clever, perhaps, for success) will prob- 
ably secure us immunity from a flood 
of plays of similar nature. If the 
stomach can be dramatized why not the 
liver? The brain would scarcely have 
been included, for Ibsen has a monop- 
oly of that organ. His Hedda Gabler, 
shown to New York by Mrs. Fiske and 
to Boston by Nance O’Neil, is a study 
of diseased intellect that would be an 
admirable text-book for insane-asylums. 


sham,— Mr. Sheridan — however, might 
be attractive with an actor more fitted 
by nature to the role of the brilliant wit, 
playwright and orator. Mr. Faversham 
is a capital actor, but, like all actors, he 
must have a character within the com- 
pass of his abilities. Grace, finish and 
ease in posture and diction are not 
among his professional attributes. With 
a role that fits him, Mr. Faversham is 
one of the most likely of stars, but his 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT, STARRING IN “HER OWN WAY” 


must be a role demanding something 
more than suavity of manner. 

William Collier’s new play, Zhe Dicta- 
tor, by Richard Harding Davis, sounds 
as if it fitted this clever comedian, for 
since he won success he has lived up to 
the title. He refused Checkers, it is said, 
because another character in the play 
was thought to detract from that which 
he would have played. On the whole, 
I think this refusal was wise, for the 
play has considerable sentiment and 
‘love interest ’’ and pathos is not the 
Collier forte. If The Dictator is not all 
that he hopes, he might follow Nat 
Goodwin’s lead and take up one of his 


old successes. A Gilded Fool, in which 
Mr. Goodwin was a delight, has re- 
placed My Wife's Husband, selected 
unfortunately, it seems, to follow the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream failure. 

The ‘‘book play,’’ however, continues 
to thrive, and in some instances its suc- 
cess seems in spite of rather than because 
of the book. Checkers, for example, 
scored heavily in New York and Chi- 
cago, although Boston did not take to 
it kindly; although same in name, it 
is so absolutely different from Henry 
M. Blossom’s ‘‘hard-luck story’’ that 
the play could never be recognized 
as having any relation to it. On the 
contrary, Zhe Virginian dramatization, 
reported a financial success, must be 
so on the strength of Owen Wister’s 
romance, for thé play has far too little 
coherency and action to stand alone. 


HE success of Zhe Darling of the 

Gods in London is reported as pro- 
digious, and it was regarded as such 
a notable event that some of the big 
daily newspapers printed two or two 
and a half columns of review the day 
following the first performance at His 
Majesty’s theater. This should be very 
pleasing to David Belasco, but I fancy 
that the tone of the British critics 
has not been so pleasing to him. 
Their reviews contain the most lavish 
praise of Beerbohm Tree’s abilities as 
a stage manager and producer. In fact, 
the uninformed Londoner must imagine 
that the production of the play at His 
Majesty’s was the first it had been given. 
As a matter of fact, of course, the Eng- 
lish presentation of the play is simply 
a duplicate of that made at the Belasco 
theater in New York. But as Mr. Bel- 
asco will have the royalties, and has 
opened up a market for his product 
abroad, he will probably not repine. 


T is related that Haddon Chambers, 
who, with the aid of a German play- 
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wright’s original, ‘‘wrote’’ Zhe Younger 
Mrs. Parling, which Miss Annie Russell 
is unfortunate enough to be playing, has 
a play-making record. The story is that 
he wrote Zhe Golden Silence in twentyone 
days, the last act being written in a day 
and a half. 

But why call this a record? Every- 
body knows that our own Clyde Fitch 
can write a play to order—and for 
a certainty—in the odd moments of a 
week. ‘There are those who insist that 
he does not really do this, but that when 
he takes a new order and casts about to 
fill it, he has only to visit a certain bar- 
rel in which are deposited the manu- 
scripts produced in his many years of 
fruitless labor before the magnet of suc- 
cess became his possession. I am in- 
clined to believe that there is something 
in this, but am less credulous about 
Mr. Fitch having ceased to write plays. 
Why should he cease? He has made 
failures, to be sure, but so have William 
Shakespeare and ‘Theodore Kremer. 
The people go to see what he writes, 
if only there is a dash of society bitters 
in his play. So why should he stop? 
Mr. Fitch can write a good play. Wit- 
ness Her Own Way. He holds the 
world’s record for the worst. Witness 
The Bird in the Cage. If he will only 
try to aim a little higher, perhaps he 
may do even better than he has done. 
Indeed, how can he stop writing? He 
is at the very zenith of his fame, for has 
not William Dean Howells commended 
him? 

That the encomiums showered upon 
him by the editor-novelist are not 
reechoed by the critic - playwright 
Charles Henry Meltzer is, of course, 
a burden, but life is not all cakes 
and ale. 

The suggestion may not be amiss 
that Mr. Fitch try and do something 
to fit the talents of Miss Fay Davis, 


who as rather a bizarre actress should ° 


appeal to the author of Zhe Climbers. 
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IRENE BENTLEY IN “THE GIRL FROM DIXIE” 


R. RICHARD A. PURDY is de- 

livering a lecture on Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar, in which he takes the 
dramatist to task ‘‘for treating Czesar, 
the man, unfairly in his _ play.” 
Fortunately the criticism is too be-. 
lated to cause the author any distress. 


TREET car conversations are not 

always interesting. Perhaps this one 
was. I leave the reader to judge. 

First Young Woman: ‘‘Have you seen 
Viola Allen in Zwelfth Night?” 

Second Young Woman: (determined 
to be thought erudite) ‘‘No, but I’ve 
read the book.”’ 











Irrigation Development 


IN THE UNITED STATES, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 


By FRANK W. MONDELL 


CHAIRMAN OF THE HouUSE IRRIGATION COMMITTEE 


HE national irrigation act, which 

became a law on June 17, 1902, and 
which appropriates the receipts from the 
sale and disposal of the public lands in 
sixteen western states and territories to 
the construction of works for the irriga- 
tion of arid lands, has very properly 
been characterized as the most important 
legislation for the development of the 
great West since the passage of the 
Homestead Act. Under wise adminis- 
tration, which happily seems assured, 
there is every prospect that the reason- 
able hopes ahd expectations of the 
friends of the measure will be realized, 
and that in the course of a very few 
years a considerable acreage will be 
added annually to our cultivated area 
through the medium of this law, without 
expense to the tax-payers of the country, 
the original outlay being provided for 
by land sales in the territory to be bene- 
fitted and ultimately repaid by those 
who shall establish homes on the lands 
irrigated. 

The moneys paid in by the settlers, 
are, under the provisions of the law, to 
be used again for the reclamation of 
other lands, and thus a revolving fund 
is created and the work of reclamation 
is to be carried on until the limit of 
. available water supply for enterprises of 
sufficient magnitude to invite govern- 
ment undertakings under the measure 
shall have been exhausted. 

The field of operations of the law has 
an area of over thirteen hundred thou- 
sand square miles. The acreage which 
may ultimately be brought under culti- 
vation through this agency, while largely 
a matter of conjecture at this time, will 
certainly run well into the tens of mil- 


lions of acres. The works which will be 
undertaken will undoubtedly, many of 
them, rank among the largest and most 
important hydraulic works of the world. 
The communities created will in time 
contain millions of souls; and lands and 
regions now arid and almost valueless 
and uninhabited will teem with a dense 
population under the highly satisfactory 
social and industrial conditions which 
obtain through the intense cultivation of 
small farms under irrigation. In view 
of these facts, it is not strange that the 
law should be considered one of the 
most important that has ever been writ- 
ten upon the statute books of the nation. 

Important and far-reaching as the na- 
tional irrigation law is, however, and 
helpful and beneficial as its operation 
will be, in providing homes for a large 
number of people, it should be remem- 
bered that the law by no means marked 
the beginning of irrigation development 
in the United States; nor was it in- 
tended or expected to occupy fully the 
field of activity which, up to the time of 
its passage, had been exclusively occu- 
pied and developed by individual, co- 
operative and corporate enterprise. 

At the time of the passage of the irri- 
gation law, we had an irrigated area in 
the arid region of the United States of 
approximately eight million acres, a 
larger area than that artificially watered 
in any other country except British 
India; and while no lands have as yet 
been watered and in all probability no 
considerable acreage will be for the next 
two years under national projects, yet 
irrigation reclamation by private enter- 
prise has not been retarded by the pass- 
age of the act, but on the other hand, as 
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One of the framers of the national irrigation law and chairman of the house committee on irrigation. 


was anticipated, seems to have received 


an impetus therefrom. The census 
bureau estimates that approximately 
9,200,000 acres were under irrigation 
in July of this year. This is an in- 
crease since the irrigation season of 
1899 as reported in the census of 1900 
of 1,660,455 acres, an increase which, 


if continued, will double our irrigated 
area of 1900, by means of private enter- 
prise, in thirteen years. 

In the main, the lands irrigated by 
private enterprise and individual effort 
have been those offering the most at- 
tractive opportunities, by reason of low 
cost of the undertaking per acre irri 
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gated and favorable conditions of clim- 
ate, soil and market. There have been 
some notable exceptions to the general 
rule of low cost and comparatively 
limited acreage under a single enter- 
prise where the conditions have been 
exceptionally favorable; and as time 
passes, more ambitious and extensive 
projects for the irrigation of consider- 
able areas are being investigated and 
undertaken by cooperative associations 
and corporations. The field is so vast 
that there need be no conflict between 
private and public works; the govern- 
ment naturally looking generally to 
enterprises of greater magnitude than 
those which invite private capital, or 
those presenting complications more 
easily solved by public undertakings 
than by enterprise under-private control. 
The larger proportion of our present 
irrigated area consists of lands entered 
by settlers under the desert-land law, 
who in addition to the expense of 
reclamation have paid $1.25 an acre for 
their lands, which before reclamation 
were arid and practically valueless. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
final entry was made on 264,533 acres 
under the desert-land act; and while 
this entire acreage was not fully irri- 
gated at the time of making final proof, 
as the law only compels the irrigation 
of a portion of each forty-acre tract at 
that time, and in many instances the 
topography of the lands entered prevent 
the reclamation of the entire tract, un- 
questionably the major portion of our 
increased irrigated area for the year is 
of lands irrigated under the provisions 
of the desert-land act. The importance 
of this reclamation under the desert- 
land act is increased by the fact that 
a very considerable proportion of the 
lands thus irrigated consists of com- 
paratively small tracts in isolated locali- 
ties, which become the nuclei of a 
mixed farming and stock-growing busi- 
ness, assuring the most advantageous 
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utilization of the surrounding non-irri- 
gable grazing territory. 

Under the desert-land donation act, 
commonly called the Carey act, which 
was passed in 1894, a very considerable 
area has been irrigated and settled in 
small. farms in a number of states; most 
satisfactory progress under this law hav- 
ing been made in Wyoming, where 
about 65,000 acres have been thus re- 
claimed, with several projects for the irri- 
gation of considerable tracts under way. 
This law, particularly where supple- 
mented by wise state legislation, has 
all the safeguards of the national irri- 
gation law to insure home-making on 
small tracts, and has made possible the 
development of larger areas and more 
expensive projects than could ordinarily 
be undertaken by individuals or asso- 
ciations operating under other land laws. 

In addition to the irrigation of public 
land under these laws, development is 
constantly going on for the reclamation 
of lands already in private ownership, 
including, in the Southwest, lands in- 
cluded in Spanish and Mexican grants. 
The opportunities for the irrigation of 
small areas by the impounding of flood 
waters in reservoirs whose cost is within 
the means of the average farmer are 
almost unlimited in the arid region; 
and as the demand for agricultural 
products and the search for lands 
upon which to found homes increases, 
while the knowledge of the practice 
and value of irrigation becomes more 
general, the utilization of these oppor- 
tunities will be constant and in the 
aggregate the lands thus reclaimed 
will constitute a very considerable as 
well as a most valuable portion of 
the irrigated domain of the country. 

So numerous are the opportunities 
which careful research and investigation 
will present for large and expensive 
works, costing from hundreds of thou- 
sands to tens of millions of dollars, for 
the irrigation of from thousands to 
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hundreds of thousands of acres, that for 
some time at least the disposition will 
undoubtedly be to pay most attention 
to, and make the major portion of the 
expenditures, under the national irriga- 
tion law, on enterprises of considerable 
magnitude; though unquestionably en- 
terprises for the irrigation of compara- 
tively limited areas will be under- 
taken, and in many instances such are 
at the present time the most earnestly 
urged and would undoubtedly be of the 
greatest immediate benefit, not only in 
furnishing opportunities for home-build- 
ing, but also in testing all features of 
the national irrigation law. With the 
utmost activity in extending work under 
the national law, there will remain 
abundant opportunities for the invest- 
ment of private capital in works which 
will insure fair returns on the invest- 
ment and be of great benefit in provid- 
ing homes under the favorable and 
agreeable conditions which surround 
agricultural pursuits in irrigated regions. 

Except for the fact that the govern- 
ment expects no profit on its enterprises 
under the national irrigation law, but 


provides water for the irrigation of lands . 


at the actual cost of the construction of 
works, there is no essential difference 
between the methods of the government 
under the national irrigation law and 
judicious irrigation undertakings by 
private enterprise. The government 
proceeds to the irrigation of its lands 
exactly as any wise and careful land- 
owner might do, and on the completion 
of the works, the titles to individual 
water-rights are maintained and _pro- 
tected as in the case of lands irrigated 
by individuals or private organizations. 

There is at this time in the national 
irrigation fund, available for construc- 
tion under the national law, about $16,- 
000,000. The reclamation service of 
the geological survey having charge of 
the work under the law, has made 
examinations of projects in all of the 
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states and territories to which the bill 
is applicable. ‘Two projects are already 
under construction, one in Nevada and 
another in Arizona, and enough pro- 
jects have already been examined which 
will probably prove to be feasible to 
consume, together with the projects 
already undertaken, all of the funds 
now available. ‘The beginning of con- 
struction on some of these enterprises 
will quite likely be delayed for some 
time yet, by reason of the necessity of 
further surveys and examinations, and 
construction on each project will neces- 
sarily extend over a considerable period 
of time, during which, if the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands do not 
fall below normal by reason of radical 
repeal or amendment of land laws or 
periods of depression and low prices of 
farm products, which always curtail the 
demand for public lands, the fund will 
be annually reinforced by from two to 
four millions of dollars. In all prob- 
ability the annual proceeds from the 
sales of public lands available for work 
under the national law will never again 
reach the large sum available for the !ast 
fiscal year. 

The practical workings of the national 
irrigation law in all of its features will 
not be fully tested for a number of years 
to come; not until considerable areas of 
public jands are watered and settled and 
paid for under the provisions of the act 
can we have practical demonstration of 
the wisdom of all of its provisions; but 
it is a matter of gratification to those 
who had to do with the framing and 
passage of the act, as it must be to all 
American citizens interested in the de- 
velopment and growth of their country, 
to know that, so far as the work has pro- 
ceeded, the law appears to be wisely 
drawn to meet all conditions, elastic 
enough to provide for the development 
of projects of widely differing character, 
and yet sufficiently guarded to insure 
the settlement of the lands irrigated in 
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small tracts, thus assuring the building 
of prosperous, home-owning communi- 
ties. The arid region of the United States 
is so vast, the conditions so varied and 
diversified, that no one law and no 
single agency can accomplish the re- 
clamation possible by the full utilization 
of the available water supply. This can 
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only be brought about through the aid 
of every available agency: by undertak- 
ings of the government under the na- 
tional irrigation law; by individuals and 
associations under the Carey act and the 
desert-land law, supplemented by wise 
state legislation for the protection 
of water rights and the water user. 





A WORD FOR THE SPARROW 


By MRS.C.B.RUDE 


Sopus, New York 


| HAD just perpetrated a sonnet on 

the English sparrow, and was about 
to send it on the wing; when the 
beloved National for January came. 
And in the Home department, under 
the title ‘“‘Little Helps,” I read this: 


they have the hardihood to live out of 
doors during our severe northern Win- 
ters, and especially because they have 
the grace to twitter and sing through it 
all; thus making indoor life bearable. 
During the passing Winter I have 
watched the English sparrows with 
much interest. I have looked up their 
habits in the encyclopedia. I have fed 
them from my back porch and been 





“To keep the aggra- 
vating English sparrow 
from roosting behind 
my window blinds last 


blinds freely with pep- 
permint oil, and the 


OVERYIELD 
By HAROLD CHILD 


Summer, 1 rubbed the THE tree that overyields 
Must bear but weakling fruit, 
And withering, must early die. 


greatly delighted with 
their system of rapid 
telegraphy. On Christ- 
mas day I gave thema 
dinner, and my only 
grandchild watched 
from behind a thin 


little pests disappeared.” 


Well, none of us is 
without faults, and I 


*Tis thus with woman, 

To whose wasting breasts 
The suckling clings, 

While ever from her womb 


muslin curtain. while 
they ate it. Once, in 
his eagerness, he raised 





think that in estimating 





Another springs to take its place. 





the curtain—they were 





the character of any- 
thing, from a human to a bird, we 
should take an ‘‘all the year ’round’’ 
view of them. Your correspondent 
took a Summer view. Perhaps she 
had seen a sparrow chew up a little blue- 
bird, and was righteously indignant 
when she daubed on the peppermint. 
Let me take a Winter view. 

I admire English sparrows, because 


gone, butsoon returned. 

I would have washed a dozen window 
blinds iast Summer, for the privilege of 
watching that little five-year-old’s face 
in its rapid transition from peaceful 
delight to sudden despair, followed by 
ecstatic joy at the return of our little 
guests. Whenever the picture of his 
Christmas tree for 1903 comes up before 
his mental vision in after years, his 
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A HAPPY FAMILY 


imagination will call up a flock of 
sparrows, weil set off by a ground of 
snowy whiteness, feeding on popcorn, 
candy and cranberries around its base. 
And, for myself, I get my daily inspira- 
tion from the little accidental, out- 
side attractions in the way of music, 
song and flowers, which rest and re- 
fresh me for the daily grind of house- 
hold duties. I can manage with an un- 
handy kitchen better than without these. 


THE SPARROW 


When gg are gray, and earth is white and 
cold, 
And trees their bare and hardy limbs ex- 
pose 
In wanton carelessness, yet graceful pose ; 
When nature’s faults lie hid, though mani- 
fold, 
And only chastened beauty’s lines are told, 
Then reign the sparrows o’er each wood 
and stream ; 
On seedy bush they rock as in a dream, 
Or prove themselves stern Winter’s royal 
wold 
By foraging in flocks through dell and field, 


Or standing sentry at the housewife’s door, 
She smiling while they pick the scattered 

yield ; 

Then chirp their song of thanks and proudly 
soar. 

O English sparrow, friend of man, thy cheer 

Hath taught me courage through the hapless 
year. 


& 


A PLEA FOR THE NEW HOME 
By CLEO 


HAP I my married life to begin over 

again, I would do very differently in 
many ways. The first and greatest 
essential to a happy new home is that 
it be sacred to husband and wife alone. 
No mother nor father, no uncle, aunt, 
brother or sister should ever be included 
in the new household. No matter 
how well husband and wife may love 
their own kin, no matter how closely 
their kin may cling to them, the time 
has come for the leaving of father and 
mother and the cleaving unto the chosen 
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one. This does not mean the sunder- 
ing of old affections, but merely the 
rearrangement of one’s loves to fit the 
new conditions. 

Many are the excuses given for the 
establishment of a newly married couple 
under one or the other parental roof, or 
of some member of the old home being 
made an inmate of the new; but it is 
rarely necessary and is a most unwise 
thing to do. No member of such a 
household enjoys to the full the home 
privileges, neither the young nor the old. 
I am not disposed to lay the blame for 
this conditicn of things at the door of 
anyone.. Indeed, I do not think any- 
one is to be blamed for the unhappiness 
resulting. It is an unnatural condition 
and unnatural feelings are the result. 

I always have a feeling of envy for the 
young couple who begin in a little home 
alone, no matter how humble. Indeed, 
I think the humbler the happier, for the 
average young housekeeper does well if 
her household cares and her ability are 
proportionate. Both will increase if 
they are fairly dealt with. If she makes 
mistakes (and who does not?) there isno 
older eye to see and criticise, The eye 
may look in kindness upon the mistake 
whatever it may be, but the new house- 
keeper will feel doubly oppressed by it, 
and will have a feeling of restraint that 
is far from pleasant; and many a time 
the older onlooker does not observe 
either in kindness or in silence. 

A young wife should be a queen in 
her own home, and that she never will 
be unless she and her husband have that 
home to themselves. A young husband 
is usually a very mild judge, and thinks 
everything his new wife does is right. 
They have to adapt themselves to each 
other, learn each other’s faults and pecul- 
jarities, and how to get along with them 
peacably. This is hard to do with a 
third person always at hand, but not 
at all hard if they can work out their 
own solution of the problem without 
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restraint; love will tide them through 
any little difficulty. But it is hard for 
a proud and sensitive person to make 
up a quarrel, be it ever so slight, if it 
must be done before witnesses; and of 
the people who sometimes say that they 
have lived together fifty years and never 
spoken a cross word to one another, I 
just simply don’t believe them. It isn’t 
human nature. They have forgotten. 

I have been married fifteen years. I 
have had my husband’s people or my 
own in my family all these years. I 
have never, in all that time, been free 
from restraint. My house is filled with 
their belongings arranged according to 
their ideas instead of mine. My food 
is managed in the same way. They 
help entertain my most intimate friends; 
they go with me when I visit, or if they 
are obliged to stay at home they look at 
me in such a reproachful way that my 
conscience spoils all my pleasure in the 
trip. I have to include them in all my 
plans, and, worse than all the rest, there 
is never a chance for husband and I to 
exchange a private word or caress until 
we are in our sleeping-rooms at bed- 
time, and even then I have sometimes 
surmised there were listeners outside our 
door. The old people are not happy. 
Oh, no. They tell heart-breaking tales 
of how they are neglected and of bad 
management indoors and out. I am 
not happy. I feel as if my married life 
were a failure. Husband and I are far 
from being to each other what we might 
have* been under other conditions, and 
it is a mischief irreparable. Were we 
alone now we could not go back to our 
early married days and begin again. We 
have grown old ourselves, and a habit 
of reserve toward each other has become 
fixed. We have each developed and 
exhibited unlovely traits of character 
that would never have come to light 
save under the petty aggravation which 
we have endured. Last of all, it was 
a condition not of our own seeking, and 
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had we been firm these people might 
have lived in homes of their own not tar 
from us, where they would have been far 
happier and we should have been happier 
also; and not a slight feature of the 
situation is the fact that they do not 
love us nearly so well as they would had 
we lived in separate houses, while our 
own feeling is one of constant regret 
over the unhappy condition. A change 
cannot well. be made now, for they are 
old and feeble and they are not willing 
to make achange. I have known many 
similar cases, many where there was open 
warfare, none where any member of the 
mismated household was very happy. 
Love your kin all you wish; do every- 
thing for their comfort and happiness 
that you can, but when you marry insist 
on having a home without them, at least 
for the first few years of your married 
life. It is your right and none should 
gainsay you. If, in later years, any of 
your kin become too feeble to be cared 


for in any other way, they can then be 
given a place in your home, and will 
not discommode you greatly. Your house- 
hold ways will have become settled and 
fixed and you will go about them freely. 


& 


TEA—A SUGGESTION 


By GRACE G. RUMMEL 
Quincy, MASSACHUSETTS 


i WONDER how many of us, as we sip 

our afternoon tea, know to how many 
uses this favorite beverage may be put. 
Do we realize that our dining-room table 
would have a finer polish were we to rub 
it well with a soft flannel wrung out in 
cold tea? Our great-grandmothers 
knew its value in this line. They also 
knew that to sponge black silk dresses 
with tea would revive and freshen them; 
that it would make black ribbons look 
like new; that mirrors washed in tea 
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would not only shine brilliantly but 
would be unmolested by flies ; that 
an occasional showering of tea was 
gratefully received by house plants. 
So let us be wise with the wisdom 


of our great - grandmothers, and 
think twice before we throw away 
the tea that is left after the meal. 
od 
A WOMAN’S WAY IN THE 
GARDEN 


By JULIE ADAMS POWELL 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AN early flower garden can be made 
of wild flowers only. Select a shaded 


spot. In the background plant Solo- 
mon’s seal, painted trillium, twisted 
stalk, bellwort, and wild geranium. 


Then a row of hepatica, wood anem- 
one, Spring beauty, dog’s-tooth vio- 
let, Dutchman’s breeches. For the bor- 
der, I have the white violet, downy 
yellow violet, blue violet, meadow 
violet, wild ginger, wild sarsaparilla, 
partridge vine and wood bettony. 

Go to the woods and get leaf mould 
in the Fall, or the dirt which has lain 
for years in the wood-yard. Mix 
two-thirds of this with fresh pigeon 
or hen droppings, and pile up on 
the north side of your garden fence. 
Nothing can be better for your flowers 
in the Spring. I have tried it, and 
it has proved successful for roses or 
any plant which needs a rich soil. 


In dry weather if flower seeds are 
planted, I have found it to be a very 
good plan to soak the seeds well with 
water before covering them with earth. 
Then water the earth well. This gives 
the tiny seeds a good start. Large 
seeds can be soaked several hours be- 
fore planting, but my method applies 
to fine seeds which have been sown. 


I have made a La France rose bush 
bloom continuously from May until 
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November, by keeping the old parts cut 
back closely and by pouring manure 
water about the roots daily. Also, I 
bunched barnyard manure around it. 
On very cold nights in October I tied 
a large paper bag over the top. It paid 
me in beautiful flowers for the trouble. 


An apple tree was cut down, leaving 
the stump three feet high. This was 
hollowed out a foot deep. Good, 
rich earth was put in. Nasturtiums 
were planted. They soon covered 
the stump and from the center 
arose a luxuriant crimson geranium. 


In the vegetable garden there are many 
spots which will hold an aster, a mari- 
gold, a poppy, a sweet-william; and all 
these bright blossoms make the vege- 
tables more attractive. Border your 
herb bed with nasturtiums. A row of 
zinnias will nicely shade the cucumbers. 
Tuck a few cornflowers in the lettuce 
bed, and a dianthus pink here and 
there will add beauty to the garden. 


A house painted light gray, with darker 
gray trimmings, has a row of pink gerani- 
ums across the front and on the sides 
close to the lattice work. ‘This bed has 
a border of pink oxalis lassandria. The 
posts of the piazza are twined with 
clematis paniculata, which also is 
trained across the top of the piazza, 
while in the openings between hangs 
a wire basket containing the pink oxalis. 


A friend has a flower-bed in her front 
yard composed of pink hydrangeas 
in the center. They are not over 
a foot in height. The border is 
of a pink ivy geranium of a little 
deeper shade. The effect is charming. 

I saw a very pretty, though novel, 
house decoration the other day. The 


‘house was painted dark green with white 


trimmings. The front piazza was pure 
white. Green vines ran over it from 
one end to the other. The chairs were 
painted in a light shade of green; the 
hammock was green. Along the edge 
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of the piazza on the ground was a row 
of large pots painted white, for ground 
color, with fancy lattice-work in light 
green, painted over the white. Each 
pot contained a scarlet geranium. 


The best garden tools for a woman are 
those little ones which come tied up in 
a bunch for children’s use. The hoe, 
digger, and shovel have handles of just 
the right length. I have made a weeder 
by cutting off the handle of a little rake 
to within eight inches of the iron. There 
are usually four or five teeth. Select 
one with four. Heat in stove and bend 
backward one tooth. With this, one 
may dig around the tiny plants 
and rake out the weeds with the other 
teeth, and it is a great finger saver. 


* 


THE VALUE OF SYSTEM 
By MABEL CHASE NORMAN 


Por the housekeeper who has cares 
innumerable, I will suggest a little 


plan which has been a great help to me. 
Each night, upon retiring, think over the 
things which should be done the next 
day. Do not lie awake planning, for 
a busy housewife needs a good night’s 
rest. In the morning, while dressing, 
go over in your mind what you have to 
do. Of course there is the general 
‘*picking up,’’ the chamber work, kitchen 
work, sweeping and dusting to be done, 
beside the special work you have planned 
to do. Now for the secret of getting 
things done. 

First — Utilize every interruption. 
Never cross the floor or leave the 
room to answer a knock without glanc- 
ing around, and nine times out of ten, if 
you are quick of perception, thought and 
action, you will find some little thing that 
can be done on the way. If there is 
a scrap on the floor, pick it up — a chair 
out of place, straighten it. If you are 
called to the kitchen door, carry out the 
glass and pitcher, the old newspaper, or 
anything that belongs in the kitchen. 
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If passing the uncleared dining-table, 
carry out some dishes. If going through 
the hall, hang up the wrap that has fallen 
from the rack. If the front door- 
bell rings when you are upstairs, hastily 
pick up something you are going to need 
on the first floor and carry it down on 
the way. Steps saved are minutes saved. 

Second — Improve every moment. If 
your neighbor comes in to chat with 
you, pick up your work-basket and do 
a bit of mending while you sit and talk. 
My New England sisters will doubtless 
frown at my idea and imagine there is 
more chaos than order in my home, but 
I have pursued this plan for five years 
and my friends say: ‘‘How in the world 
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do you get so much done?’’ ‘‘I wish 
I could accomplish as much as you do.”’ 
‘*‘I don’t see how you manage to do 
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your work and have time for fancy work, 
painting and reading.” 

Get the habit of being occupied, 
and you will enjoy it. And you will 
have the extreme satisfaction of hav- 
ing times when your work is done. 


wd 


A WESTERN GIRL BACHELOR 


ISS KATE GORDON, Ph.D., of 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin, was graduated 
at University of Chicago in 1900 with all 
the scholastic honor to which a Bachelor 
may attain. She continued to work in 
the department of philosophy of the 
same institution until Jast June, when 
she received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, swmma 
cum laude. She was later 
awarded the traveling fellow- 
ship of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz and is now 
working on a special problem 
in the research laboratory of 
Professor von Kulpe of Wurz- 
burg, Germany. Her extreme 
youth, the prodigality of her 
endowments, the depth of her 
learning and the high quality 
| of her ambition raise in the 
‘| minds of her instructors 
| hopes of a successful career. 
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LITTLE FOLKS’ VIEWS 
By CORA WALLER 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EADING Mrs. Dolson’s 
pretty verses, How the Baby 
Came, recalled a conversation 
that, unseen from my window, 
I overheard between two little 
scraps of boys—tots in the dig- 
nity of their very first trousers: 
First Boy—People cost money, they do! 
Second Boy (with contempt)—They don’t 
either. 
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First Boy (with emphasis)— Yes they 
do, too. The littlest, tiniest baby 
you ever saw costs ten dollars — 
that’s what our baby cost — guess I 
know. 

Second Boy (thoughtfully) — Gee! What 
does a boy. my size cost? 

First Boy—Don’t know, they mostly buy 
’em little, ’cause they come cheaper. 

Second Boy—That so? 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER 
By MRS. P. B. VOSBURG 


GRANVILLE, Iowa 


AINTY Miss Dorothy sits by my side, 
Weaving a daisy chain fit for a bride; 
And, when the beautiful garland is done, 
Picks the white petals all off, one by one. 
‘‘What are you doing there, Dorothy, 


pray?” 
‘Telling my fortune, Sir, —this is the 
way: 


‘‘Rich-man, or Poor-man, or Beggar, or 
Thief ? 

Doctor, or Lawyer, or Merchant, or 
Chief ?”’ 

‘‘Dearest of maids with the witch-wiz- 
ard’s power, 

Seeking your destiny there in a flower— 

Which shall you marry? Why, all of 
them, dear. 

Give me your garlands and I’ll be the 
Seer. 


‘**¢Rich-man’ he will be, when you are 
his own; 

‘Poor-man’ he is, till you come to his 
home; 

‘Beggar,’ since humbly he begs for your 
hand; 

‘Thief,’ when your heart is gone, his to 
command; 

‘Doctor,’—all aches of that heart he will 
quell; : 

‘Lawyer,’—he’s pleading his case fairly 
well; 


‘*“Merchant,’— his specialty love’s mer- 
chandise; 
‘Chief’ of all others, if he is your choice. 


‘‘Loves of these eight mystic men as 
a sum 

Make but a total of one—only one; — 

One who shall win you, sweet maid, if 
he can: 

Dorothy, dearest, may I be that man?”’ 


Ba 


THE CARE OF WOOLENS 
By PERCY FIELDING 


_ Irnaca, NEw York. 

S the balmy air of Spring approaches, 
we realize the burdensome weight of 
Winter flannels, and are reminded of 
the comfort of their removal, and also 
the hygenic necessity of a thorough 
cleansing before they are laid aside 
during the Summer months. For wash- 
able garments soft water and pure soap 
are good in removing soil, but it is 
well to remember that there is a disin- 
fectant potency in sunshine and _ air. 
These should be washed in tepid water, 
wherein a little borax has been thrown. 
The borax will not only aid in cleans- 
ing, but will prevent undue shrinkage 
and thickening. Rinse in many waters 
of the same temperature as washed in, 
then expose to sunshine and air for 
hours. If the wind blows a little, all 
the better; the quicker the drying the 
less danger of stiffening. In hanging 
upon the line be sure that they are 
sinoothly adjusted, and pulled in shape. 
Wraps and draperies should be well 
brushed and shaken to assure removal of 
accumulating dust, then treated to sun- 
shine and air the sameas others. !n plac- 
ing away during Summer months, sweet 
clover is said to keep away moths. Surely 
its delicate, refreshing odor is more 
agreeable than camphor or moth-balls. 


x Will Mabel Chase Norman send her address to the 
Editor of the Home department? 
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A STORY OF 


By 


Wit#H ILLUSTRATIONS 
N North Carolina, within the triangu- 

lar scope of country formed by the 
Cape Fear, the Coast Line and the Big 
Green Swamp, is a forest primeval. 

For nearly two hundred years, little, 
if any, new blood has found its way 
into this vast area of woodland. In 
many of the cabin homes the old-fash- 
ioned loom and spinning-jenny are still 
in use, while the more frugal of the for- 
est women illumine their cabins with 
home-made wax and tallow candles. 
But this interesting phase of American 
life is passing. The big lumber-mills 
have begun their work of devastation 
along the Cape Fear, and a few more 
years will see the last of the forest. 
Even now, its wild life is seeking 
the fastness of the great swamp; 
and occasionally a bicycle may be 
seen spinning along the forest trails. 


I 


It was a mid-Summer night, aglare 
with the reflection of forest fires. The 


TH 


WZAROL 


E WILDERNESS 


D CHILD 


S- We. Cy RIce, JR. 

‘‘Big Green’’ was burning. A land 
breeze was sweeping oceanward, and 
from the western margin of the swamp 
the mournful wail of conch-shells beat 
faintly back against the wind. It was 
the woodman’s distress signal. 

From his cabin door, in the heart of 
the pine belt paralleling the eastern 
margin of the swamp, a man was giving 
attentive ear to the far-away conch calls. 

Suddenly there was a snapping of dry 
twigs and a low warning from the 
hounds stretched here and there about 
the cabin. A form loomed in the clear- 
ing and approaching quickly took a 
seat on the block steps without greet- 
ing. Several moments passed, both 
men watching intently the ever-broad- 
ening glare of the burning forest. 
Finally the new comer observed: 

“She’s "bout Yaller Pine Islan’ I 
guess, an’ that’s ’bout three miles this 
side o’ t’other side, eh, Ruf?’”’ 

‘*That’s what I guessed.”’ 

“If she gits out on t’othér side, 
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she’ll sweep things clean to Goose 
Neck, eh?’’ 

‘‘That’s what she will, Joel.’”’ 

**Goin’?”’ 

‘Thinkin’ ’bout it.’’ 

‘‘Well, you can’t. ‘Yankee’ Moran 
died this evening, an’ you'll have to 
make the coffin.’’ 

**?Tain’t news, Joel.’’ 

They sat for a space without words. 
From, the swamp came the faint, con- 
tinuous rattle of exploding canebrake, 
and the occasional winding of shells. 

‘‘I’d_ best go on to Yaller Pine an’ 
see if there’s likelihood o’ it’s gittin’ 
out the swamp, Ruf.’’ 

‘*VYes, you’d best; I’m guessin’ it got 
out from Mink Gainey’s tar-kiln.”’ 

‘*Well, I’m off. I'll be at the buryin’ 
tomorrow.”’ 

Left to himself, the master of the 
cabin set ablaze a pile of pine knots in 
front of his door. From a near-by shed 
he rolled a log of seasoned pine, and 
into this he drove an iron wedge; with 
a couple of blows the timber flew apart. 
Working deftly with fro, plane and 
hammer, he fashioned a coffin. From 
the cabin he brought a pot of lampblack 
and a roll of white cotton cloth. With 
one he covered the outer and with the 
other the inner side, completing the 
work. Reentering the cabin, he took 
a long, muzzle loading shotgun from 
its rack, and, dashing water over the 
blazing faggots, lifted the heavy coffin 
to his left shoulder, supporting it on 
the barrel of the gun extended from his 
right, then set off through the forest. 

There was no light other than that of 
the stars to guide him, and he needed 
none. The white face of a blazed pine; a 
*‘horse’n-log;’’ the noisy waters of a 
streamlet that gurgled familiar notes; 
a pond, blatant with the rant of count- 
less frogs, guided him on his way. 
Three miles he traversed, perhaps, when 
the forest gave way to an open savanna, 
carpeted with succulent grasses and 


wild flowers. In this savanna was the 
home of ‘*Yankee’’ Moran. 

Wandering into the wilderness almost 
by chance, Francis Moran, bred in a 
small New England town, had fallen 
a victim of the shrewdness of one 
Needom Turner, who unloaded several 
hundred acres of savanna land on the 
New Englander, considering it a neat 
joke. Moran wanted farm land. Buy- 
ing savanna land marked him something 
of a fool in the estimation of the for- 
esters; but when he spent the better part 
of his remaining dollars in erecting an 
expensive cottage — which he painted — 
they voted him — well, a little of every- 
thing. Moran was an educated man,and 
wise in many things, but not in agri- 
culture. He went on from yéar to year 
trying to grow crops on his water-soaked 
savanna farm, his affairs going from 
bad to worse. And still he persisted. 
When the end came, his widow and 
daughter Ruth were left penniless and 
adrift, as it were, on the savanna. 

As Rufus Rabon left the forest, on 
the last stage of his journey across he 
open, he was directed by the flare of 
a watch-fire near the dwelling, around 
which were gathered quite a number of 
the neighbors. When he stepped from 
the shadows into the circle of light, he 
was greeted with: 

‘“*Here’s Ruf, now.”’ 
Howdy.” 

They relieved him of his burden, 
making varied comments on his handi- 
work: 

‘*She’s fit!’’ ‘*Good as they make 
’em!’’ ‘*My, she’s heavy!’’ ‘*Give you 
all you wanted to tote; eh, Ruf?”’ 

Two of the men carried the coffin in. 
Ruf, seating himself on the ‘‘head’’ of 
a turpentine barrel, was surrounded and 
engaged in conversation; it was evident 
that he was a favorite of these men. 
They conversed in guarded tones, and 
talked of everything but Moran’s death. 

Seth Carter told of an enormous 


‘“‘Howdy, Ruf. 


te 
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buck’s track he ‘‘seed’’ at Tyler’s Ford. 

Bud Mince had been hunting near 
Little Bay, when one of his hounds 
going in on the trail came out later 
lacerated and dying, while weird screams 
vibrated through the bay. 

‘‘What you guess it was, Ruf?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘A cat? No, I’ve hearn cats 
afore; ’t wern’t no cat.” 

“Oh, git out, Bud! You wouldn’t 
know a cat’s scream from a fox’s bark, 
when you’re by yourself,’’ said ‘‘Long’’ 
Tom Watson. 

‘‘Shet up, Tom, an’ let Bud alone; 
I’ve hearn you kin make good use o’ 
them long shanks o’ yourn, when you’re 
on a lonesome ttrail,’’ remarked old 
Mode Mackeithen. 

**Say, Mode, how ’bout that bee-tree 
you cut t’other day?’’ 

“She was full from the groun’ up.’’ 

“Did they sting? ”’ 

“‘Well, I guess! I ain’t got the bumps 
off yit.’’ 

‘‘Well, they was pretty swift bees, if 
they caught you, Mode!” 

And thus the talk ran all night. 


II 


A month later, Ruf Rabon, seated 
beside a pine-wood fire in front of his 
cabin, was roasting sweet potatoes and 
***possum.’’ And again old Joel Pyver 
emerged from the gloom of the forest. 
Seating himself on a cypress-block, he 
drew a steaming potato from the coals 
and devoured it. 

“The meal-keg’s empty at 
*Widow’s,’’’ were his first words. 

‘*What’s to be done, Joel?” 

‘*It’s beyant me; the fool Yankees’ll 
set right there an’ starve, ‘less some- 
thin’s did.” 

**You’re good at guessin’, Joel.”’ 

“Well, Ruf, 1 guess, then, as how 
you’d best hire yourself to run the farm 
fer the ‘Widow’, seein’ as you ain’t got 
no un but your lone self to look out fer. 
But you'll have to be keerful, though. 


the 
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They’s powerful techy folks, an’ if they 
gits it in their heads as how you’re 
there to take keer on ’em, they won’t 
let you.”’ 

**T ’low you kin fix it, Joel.’’ 

*T’ll tell ’em as how you hain’t got 
no cleared groun’, an’ wants to farm 
some on shares, an’ you kin fool ’em 
by diggin’ on the savanna eq’al to 
a groun’-hog.”’ 

‘‘But I’m guessin’ most o’ the livin’ll 
come from the woods, Joel.”’ 

‘*Well, now, I guess!’’ 

**T’ll go by an’ fix it tonight; you go 
over in the mornin’, Ruf.’’ 

During the Fall and Winter Ruf made 
great pretense of preparing the land for 
the Spring crop, while from the forest 
he brought an abundance of game, and 
from his cabin sacks of meal and flour 
and smoked shoat, as a loan, until the 
prospective crop should mature. The 
ladies were happy in the thought that 
they had secured a valuable farm 
assistant. Ruf found it necessary to 
make some show of farming, and he 
worked hard in getting the land in ‘‘con- 
dition.”” He cut ditches and hauled 
innumerable loads of swamp loam, 
and was enabled to get a fairly good 
**stand’’ of corn, potatoes and rice. 

Miss Ruth’s health and spirits were 
much improved by Ruf’s connection 
with the farm, for he succeeded in get- 
ting her to accompany him into the 
forest, in numerous quests of game and 
bee trees. She took real interest in the 
sport, and it improved her wonderfully. 
During her father’s life she had seldom 
gone out of sight of the cottage. 

Ruf, having had no women about him 
since early boyhood, was more than 
pleased to have these women dependent 
upon him. 

It was some time before Miss Ruth 
became used to his ways. He was the 
first young man in that section with 
whom she had come in close touch. 
She had held converse with the older 
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men, but the younger ones had merely 
given a shy, respectful ‘‘Howdy?’’ in 
passing. ‘‘They ain’t cut out fer this 
climate,”’ was old Joel’s remark to a 





‘*More’n likely, more’n likely, Everet; 
but it’s a pity Moran fetched his women 
folks to these woods, they ain’t suited to 
it.’’ Ruf’s manner of ‘‘breaking”’ the girl 


“Reading to him when he paused to rest” 


neighbor one day, ‘“‘but here they is, 
an’ here they’s got to stay.’’ 
‘“‘Ruf’ll break ’em in,’’ was the reply. 


in was interesting. On their first trip 
into the forest they came to a creek, the 
waters of which were spanned by foot 
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logs, thrown at hap-hazard. ‘The girl 
declared that she could not walk them, 
and Ruf knew well that she could not. 

‘You go over and take the honey, 
and I'll wait here till you return,’’ she 
said bravely. 

‘*The tree’s a quarter-mile on t’other 
side, an’ then, there’s b’ars about. The 
fire’s run ’m out the swamp, an’ they’s 
eatin’ everything in sight,’’ he said, 
lying with gravity. 

‘**Well, what am I to do?’’ with grow- 
ing consternation. 

‘*‘T must git you over somehow.”’ 

“But how?” 

‘*Tote you.”’ 

‘*How?”’ 

‘“*T’ll show you.” 

“‘Never!”’ 

“Well, then, I’m goin’. If a b’ar 
comes along you yell out, an’ maybe 
I’ll git back in time.’’ 

He stepped upon the first log. 

‘“*Mr. Rufus.”’ 

He paused. 

‘*T—J—think —I’ll try it. Don’t you 
think you could lead me over by the 
hand?”’ 

‘*You’d sure fall in.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, what in the world am 
I to do?’’ with growing anger and con- 
sternation. 

“*T’ll show you!’’ and without more 
ado, he clasped her about the waist, 
swinging her lightly to his hip. Almost 
before she could think, she was dang- 
ling in a most undignified manner over 
the murky water. 

If it had not been for the fear of 
precipitating both into the stream, she 
would have struggled, but the foot-logs 
were swaying terrifyingly, and all about 
was the vermin-infested ooze of the 
swamp. One little misstep on Ruf’s 
part, and they would be in. She held 
her breath till it was over. 

When he let her down, she was pant- 
ing and gritting her teeth from anger 
and nervousness, but refrained from 
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words. ‘There was no indication in 
Ruf’s features to show that he noticed 
her chagrin. 

By the time the tree was down, and 
the honey taken, her anger was abated 
somewhat, and on the return she made 
no objection to his mode of transport- 
ing her. Nor did she ever after. 

She gave careful thought to the matter, 
however, and came to the conclusion 
that Ruf gave no more thought to the 
manner of his conduct than if she were 
but a child. Yet her ‘face burned at 
the thought of his carrying her on his 
hip, swinging almost head down. 

Ruf’s mode of taking her over streams 
never varied. During these trying mo- 
ments she watched’ his face for any 
evidence of emotion, but there was 
absolutely none depicted on his hand- 
some, sun-tanned features. She began 
to resent his apparent inhuman cool- 
ness. ‘‘Not that she cared,’’ she told 
herself, for there was the memory of a 
handsome young fellow up in New Eng- 
land that clung—her girlhood’s ideal. 

Rufus Rabon was not indifferent to 
the pleasure of the young girl’s com- 
radeship, but he had not dared the 
thought of a closer one. Yet if they 
had been irrevocably separated they 
would have missed each other much. 

She would not have admitted this, for 
the girl told herself that she did not like 
these people. They were not compan- 
ionable, were ignorant and unrefined. 

But she was marooned, as it were, in 
the wilderness. And as the young sap- 
ling is shaped by its environment, just 
so would her future shape itself in 
accordance with her surroundings. She 
recognized this, and in her the forest 
was yet to reckon with a mighty force. 

The mad desire to quit the forest did 
not seize her in a moment, for, with no 
one in the outside world to appeal to, 
she at first had not the remotest hope 
of getting away from her forest prison. 
But now the thought of spending the 
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rest of her life in the wilderness was 
becoming unbearable. 

As she continued to brood over her 
condition, she found herself taking a 
distasteful interest in the phases of life 
about her. She noted the harsh features 
and ungainly forms of the women, each 
with her brood of eight or ten growing 
up without education. She saw these 
women cultivate their small acreage, 
saw them cut wood for their hearths 
and split rails for fences, taking part in 
the husband’s work. 

‘‘Was such to be the ending of her 
roseate girlhood dreams?’’ The thought 
became an ever-present nightmare. 

As the days wore on, the quiet of the 
house became almost unbearable, and 
she sought oftener the flower-perfumed 
forest and Ruf’s company. 

Were he ‘‘chipping’’ turpentine, she 
would ensconce herself in a bower of 
jessamine near-by, reading to him when 
he paused for rest, but more often en- 
gaging him in conversation about the 
wild life of the forest; in this, he was 
always at his best. 

It was at this time that plans for get- 
ting away from the wilderness began to 
mature in her mind. 

‘*How many barrels of turpentine do 
you get in a season?’’ she asked one 
day, when he was taking his rest in her 
bower. 

‘**Bout twentyfour, if I ‘‘ dip’’ four 
times.”’ 

“‘That’s about fifty dollars worth, is 
it not?”’ 

‘*Ves,take seven-twenty off for bar’ls.”’ 

‘*‘T suppose you are saving money, Mr. 
Ruf? There seems little need of spend- 
ing it.’’ 

He gave some thought to his reply. 

‘Well, you see, me an’ Joel’s layin’ 
up fer a ‘flat,’ so as we kin freight 
up an’ down the creek.’’ In this he 
lied with his accustomed serenity. 

‘“‘How much will it take to pay for 
your boat, Mr. Ruf?” 
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“Oh, I guess this dippin’ll do it,”’ he 
replied, resolving to find other outlet 
for his surplus. 

It was some time before she spoke 
again. 

‘*Mother and I desire a certain amount 
of money—two hundred dollars, per- 
haps; would you like to buy our home 
for that amount?’’ she asked, her voice 
slightly a-tremble with mixed emotion. 

‘**Twould be a bargain — an’ I guess 
I should,’’ he replied, with characteris- 
tic unconcern. 

‘*We would like you to buy it. Mother 
and I think of — of—returning to our 
old home.” 

If her disclosure disturbed him, it did 
not appear on the surface. Yet it was 
some moments before he spoke again. 

‘‘Well,’”’ he said at last, ‘‘if you must, 
you must. But I’m a-thinkin’ when 
you git far away, your thoughts ’ll turn 
ag’in to the woods. You’ll be a-longin’ 
to git back ag’in to your: cabin in the 
pines ; you'll be a-grievin’ to see the 
spot where your old Dad’s a-waitin’.’’ 

Gathering up his ‘‘puller,’’ he re- 
turned to work. She knew that the 
matter was settled, so far as his assist- 
ance was concerned. 

She now half regretted her decision, 
and were it not that she was piqued by 
his seeming cool reception of her plans 
she might have hesitated. 

He doubled his ‘‘stand’’ of boxes, 
and went seldom on the chase. From 
daylight till dark he was among the 
blazed pines, ‘‘pulling,’’ ‘‘dipping’’ and 
‘thauling.”’ 

As the days wore on, her spirits 
seemed to mount. She poured into his 
ears her rosy anticipations of the future. 
She, on returning to the old home, 
would teach school. Her mother should 
have the comforts of civilization and 
would be restored to her old health and 
spirits. She told him little stories of her 
girlhood in New England—not forgetting 
to mention the handsome ideal —and 
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of the wonderful things that men and 
women were accomplishing in the great 
outside world. He gave her always the 
same kindly, impassive attention. Win- 
ning no further protest of her going, she 
redoubled her efforts and pursued a 
more effective plan. 

She now cooked his early breakfast 
with her own hands, and fetched his 
midday lunch, serving it with the sweet- 
est attention. She mended his bramble- 
torn clothes and displayed almost affec- 
tionate solicitude for his health and 
comfort. 

Why, if she intended to go, did she 
pursue this course? 

Ah, we all know, who know women. 

It is instinctive with them to make 
such men suffer. Could she have won 
passionate protest of her going, she 
would have been deliciously miserable 
but withal satisfied. 

The Summer passed and he handed 
her seventyfive dollars. 


III 


With the coming of Winter, Mrs. 
Moran’s health, which had been failing, 
suddenly grew worse and part of the 
savings had to go for sick-bed necessi- 
ties. ‘This was a terrible blow to the 
girl, but she bore it bravely. 

The Winter seemed interminably long 
in passing, and the gloomy days spent 
at the side of her mother wore on her 


nerves. She became as fretful as a child. _ 


The idle Winter days wore on Ruf as 
well. He was eager for the.warm days 
that would start the turpentine running. 

‘‘Tf I have luck,’’ he assured her, ‘‘I’11 
raise *nough money by Fall. Your ma 
don’t ’ pear to git worse, an’ she’s bound 
to pick up this Spring, an’ afore Winter 
comes, you’ ll be back at your old home.”’ 

‘It’s so slow! Oh, so slow, making 
money here!”’ 

Her sorrowful tone and eyes seemed 
to reproach him deeply. 

In March and April he ‘‘cut” three 


thousand new ‘‘boxes,’’ these added to 
the old stand would net a hundred and 
fifty dollars for the season. 

With the coming of the hot days, Mrs. 
Moran did improve, but she never left 
her bed, yet she was cheerful, and Miss 
Ruth’s spirits began to mend also. 

By the middle of June, Ruf’s first ‘‘dip- 
ping’ — thirty barrels — was ‘‘headed,”’ 
and ready for hauling to the creek. 
Then, from a smouldering peat-bed in 
the ‘‘Big Green,’’ a strong west wind 
swept some embers into the rank grasses 
bordering the swamp. With an awful 
roar, a cataract of fire raced across coun- 
try to the Cape Fear. Miss Ruth was 
on her porch listening with blanched 
face to.the winding of shells, and shouts 
of woodsmen fighting to save their little 
homes. She saw Ruf and others sowing 
fire through the savanna, cutting off the 
main conflagration from her own home. 
Then the smoke closed in, and save the 
wailing of shells and hoarse shouts that 
receded and faded away with the racing 
flames, she knew nothing further of the 
fierce fight that was going on. 

When night closed in the scene was 
both beautiful and terrible. Eight or 
ten miles to the east the main body of 
fire was racing with the wind, sending 
streamers of flame hundreds of feet in 
the air, while over the course it had run 
burning trees spread banners of flame 
and sparks through the desolate forest. 

Near midnight a heavy downpour set 
in, and the glare on the eastern horizon 
subsided, while one by one the burning 
forest giants lost their flaming tops. 

It was after midnight when Ruf stag- 
gered into the light of the cottage hearth. 
His flesh was scorched and blackened, 
his hair and garments were partially 
burned away. He sank into a chair, 
completely exhausted. 

Unsightly as he was at that moment, 
he was the most welcome object 
in the world to the girl, verging as 
she was on hysterics, from the awful 
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solitude and exciting events of the day. 

She flew to him with water to drink 
and would have cleansed from his face 
and hands the stains of the day’s hard 
battle, but he motioned her away, and 
she shrank from a look of fierce resent- 
ment in his eyes. ‘ 

‘“‘“Gone up in smoke,’’ he said, in 
a voice hoarsened beyond recognition, 
‘‘thirty bar’ls; boxes all gutted.”’ 

She said nothing; she was confused 
with mixed emotions. 

‘‘Boxed pines all burnt~ out; but 
there’s lots o’ round pines left. I 
kin cut a ten-thousan’ stan’ by nex’ 
Spring. You’ve got to put off your 
goin’ another year.”’ 

She still said nothing, gazing into the 
fire. 

‘I done my best,’’ he continued, and 
there was a note of supplication in his 
tones. ‘‘I done my best to git you 
away, an’ I has failed. But God, he 
knows, I wisht you was gone!”’ 

She increased his agony with quiet 
sobbing. He rose stiffly, and went out. 
In a moment he returned, and, standing 
over her, patted her soft, light hair with 
soot-begrimed hand. 


‘Don’t mind, don’t mind! Shé’ll 
pull through another year. Things’ll 
come out all right in the end. I can’t 


fail nex’ time; the woods is all burnt 
out now, an’ I| can’t lose again by fire.”’ 

There was so much pain in his voice 
that it checked her sobs. She clasped 
his hand and pressed it warmly. 

**Don’t mind, don’t mind,’’ she said, 
repeating his words. ‘‘We must wait; 
it will be all right.’ 

The next day he began a new stand 
of boxes, working with feverish energy 
as the days slipped by. The hot sun 
roasted the flesh from him until he was 
but bone and sinew. Each day while 
there was light the sound of his boxing- 
ax was as regular asa pendulum. The 
Summer’s sun and rainfall were alike 
disregarded. The skin of his hands 
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calloused and cracked, staining the 
helve of his ax with red; but ever he 
drove his keen blade into the soft, 
round pines. 

One day old Joel came to him in th: 
woods. 

‘*How’s the folks to the house, Joel?’ 

Joel very deliberately removed the olc 
Civil war relic from his shoulder, wip- 
ing the wet tenderly from stock and 
barrel, and leaned it gently against a 
tree. 

‘**How be they at the house, Joel?’’ 

The old man relieved his tired jaws 
of an immense ‘‘chaw’’ of tobacco, and 
immediately took another. 

“‘They be a-waitin’ fer you to make 
the coffin, Ruf,’’ he said simply. But 
there was a wonderful solemnity and 
gentleness in his tones. The old man 
was deeply touched. 


IV 


Again the flare of a log-fire lit the 
space about Ruf’s long-deserted cabin. 
The wild things of the forest, at the 
sound of ax and maul, fled to the 
deep wood. A bat-dislodged itself from 
the clay chimney and circled about the 
flame. His hcunds, now almost forgot- 
ten, nosed and whimpered about his 
legs, in vain endeavor to attract his 
attention, and failing, entered the forest 
and began the chase alone. 

The morrow was one of those warm 
Autumn days peculiar to the Carolina 
coast, full of pathetic loveliness. 

About an open grave were a score or 
more of woodsmen with their families, 
their tanned, weather-stained features 
blending harmoniously with the forest 
setting, and all about there was no sound 
save the low requiem of the soughing 
wind. There was no audible de- 
monstration of grief, yet the people 
were stricken with sorrow. The men, 
though as quiet and impassive as the 
forest trees, felt deeply; you seemed 
to see it in their eyes, but only there, 
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Puf was as the others, yet something 
drew him to the side of the weeping 
girl. The brief service over, all went 
their separate way, all save the two old 
patriarchs of the flock, Joel and Everet. 
Standing at some distance, but in 
view of the new-made grave, they waited. 

The stricken girl, oblivious of every- 
thing but her sorrow, had paid no heed 
to the men and women about her, but 
now, breaking somewhat from the spell 
of grief that bound her, noted Ruf’s 
presence. He was not regarding her; 
he was gazing apparently at the western 
sun, which was creating a path of glory 
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in the smoke-hazed horizon. She saw in 


, the gloomy, care-worn face, the calloused 


hands, the turpentined and fire-stained 
skin, evidence of the struggle with 
adverse circumstances to obtain for her 
her desire. ) 

Perhaps she saw and felt something 
we cannot well understand, for, sobbing 
afresh, she threw herself on his breast. 
The old men, silently waiting, under- 
stood. ‘‘Who’s to fetch Parson, Joel? ”’ 

‘‘Bud Gainey’ll go.” 

‘‘Well, Everet, you tell your Kate 
to spend the night with the ‘lit- 
tle Yankee,’ an’ I’ll go see Bud.”’ 


The Natural Riches of Alaska 


By ARTAOUR C..JACESON, #F.&.G.S. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ALASKA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


T now seems certain that there will be 
a very rapid increase in the population 
of Alaska and an enormous development 


MILES BROTHERS, SAN FRANCISCO 

of its resources in the near future. 
Alaska has seemed so far away to 

most people that they have utterly failed 








PLACER MINING IN ANVIL CREEK. NOME 
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IN THE SPRUCE TIMBER— THERE ARE VAST UNTOUCHED AREAS OF IT 


to keep in touch with the great changes 
which have been going on, and their 
impressions of its climate and conven- 
iences are based upon the lurid tales of 
experiences by the early Klondikers. 

Alaska is a great empire, the enormous 
size of which few people have any just 
conception. It is more than 550 times 


as large as the state of Rhode Island 
and nearly equals in area all the states 
of the Union east of the Mississippi 
river. It has the grandest scenery in the 
world, and resources sufficient comfort- 
ably to support ten millions of people. 

Through the heart of the vast territory 
flows the mighty Yukon river, the largest 
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in North America, larger and longer than 
the Mississippi. On this great river one 
may ride for more than 2,000 miles with 
as much comfort as upon the Hudson. 

The valley of the Yukon has been 
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interested in coal, and know what a 
source of wealth it is. I believe that 
there is more coal in Alaska than 
in Pennsylvania, nor is the market 


for it likely to be confined to Al- 














KENTUCKY BLUE-JOINT BUNCH GRASS AND WILD FLOWERS IN THE VALLEY OF 
COPPER RIVER, NEAR ITS JUNCTION WITH CALIFORNIA RIVER 


pronounced richer than the valley of the 
Missouri, and it will undoubtedly some 
day support an immense population. 

People in Pennsylvania are very much 


aska. A rapid increase in population, 
the development of transportation and 
industrial interests will naturally provide 
a market, but there is in addition the 
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great geographical fact that Alaska is on 
the direct route from the United States 
to the Orient —Japan, China and the 
Philippines. During the Spanish War 


transports sailing from San Francisco 
or Seattle, when in a hurry to reach 
passed 


Manila, within sight of the 


It is a common im- 
pression, gained from maps of the 
Mercator projection, that it is much 
shorter from San Francisco to Ma- 
nila by way of Honolulu, but as a 
matter of fact it is several hun- 
dred miles shorter by way in Alaska. 


shores of Alaska. 





JULY VEGETATION NEAR VALDEZ, ALASKA 
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Coal is but one of Alaska’s many 
mineral resources. Gold has been the 
lodestone which has drawn thither thou- 
sands of prospectors, and many millions 
have been taken out from placer claims, 
while the largest stamp-mill in the world 
is located near Juneau and has been 


in unceasing operation for many years. 

The enormous deposits of copper in 
the Copper river region are now attract- 
ing great attention. Long years ago, 
even before the Russian occupation, the 
natives of this section made for them- 
selves various implements of copper. 
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During the past few-months this region 
has been in part. examined by experts, 
who actually find mountains of this 
valuable mineral, and Governor Brady 
has stated that there is enough copper 
in sight to effect the markets of the 
world most profoundly. It has even 
been stated by Captain Healy, who was 
a resident of Montana for twentyfour 
years and Alaska seventeen years, that 
Alaska will in the next thirty years pro- 
duce more mineral wealth than the 
whole United States has produced in 
the thirty years just ended. 

The Russians made enormous fortunes 
in furs, and millions more have been 
made by Americans since the purchase 
by the United States. Alaska has the 
richest fisheries in the world; the catch 


of salmon alone each year for the | 


past three years has exceeded the pur- 
chase price of $7,200,000. This is but 
one of many food fishes which swarm in 
Alaskan waters. There are more cod 
in Alaska than on the Banks of New- 
foundland. Competent authorities de- 
clare the fisheries of Alaska greater than 
those of Newfoundland and the North 
sea combined. 

There are vast forests of timber in 
Alaska which remain practically un- 
touched. 

Alaska is certain to become a great 
agricultural country. One reason why 
there has been no development of agri- 
culture in Alaska is that it was only last 
March that congress passed a law mak- 
ing it possible for anyone.to obtain title 
to agricultural lands. A homestead of 
320 acres may now be secured. When 
gold was discovered in California thou- 
sands flocked thither—across the plains, 
via the Isthmus and around the Horn; 
they took provisions with them. Great 
numbers, disappointed in their quest for 
gold, were compelled to seek a livelihood 
in other directions, and many took to 
the land, with the result that California 
has blossomed with wonderful grain 
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fields and fruit orchards. I believe that 
there is more gold in Alaska than has 
ever been taken from California and that 
Alaska will some day produce more grain 
and of a better quality than any state in 
the Union. It has been within my life- 
time that the cultivation of wheat was 
begun in Manitoba, Dakota and Minne- 
sota, and, as a rule, the further north the 
better the quality of the grain grown. 

The fact that thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of the finest grasses cover 
the river valleys from four to six feet 
high is evidence of the great oppor- 
tunities for stock-raising. Cattle can be 
wintered in southern Alaska with far 
less difficulty and expense than itt Mon- 
tana, and in many places cattle will 
look out for themselves and keep fat 
all Winter. I believe that Alaska is 
certain to become one of the great- 
est stock-raising regions of the world. 

Agriculture in Alaska is not a matter of 
conjecture, for the United States govern- 
ment has for several years past had ex- 
perts at work carefully investigating its 
resources and possibilities, and after 
these years of pains-taking investigation 
makes public, its estimate that there are 
at least 100,000 square miles of territory 
in Alaska admirably adapted to agricul- 
ture. Professor C. C. Georgeson of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
says: ‘*There could never be a greater 
misconception in regard to a geographi. 
cal fact than the popular idea tha‘ 
Alaska is a snow-covered waste. As a 
matter of fact, one can travel from one 
end of the Yukon to the other in Sum- 
mer and never see snow. On the con- 
trary, one will see a tangle of luxuriant 
vegetation, large forests and such deli- 
cacies as wild raspberries, ~ed currents, 
huckleberries and cranberries in pro- 
fusion. In places the grass grows as 
high as a man’s shoulders.”’ 

The finest vegetables I have ever 
eaten were grown on the Yukon and 
served on the river steamers. Professor 
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Macoun of the Canadian government 
botanical department explains this fact 
by saying that ‘‘the vegetables are finer 
than grown elsewhere in the world, be- 
cause the twentyfour hours of sun in 
Summer rushes the growth so that they 
have no time to harden or grow tough, 
and are sweet and delicious and almost 
melt in the mouth.”’ 

Last year there was raised near and 
sold at Dawson $100,000 worth of gar- 
den produce, where but a short time ago 
it was generally supposed that nothing 
could be grown. 

The greatest mystery to most people 
is the climate of Alaska. Cherishing a 
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great diversity of climate. The pecul- 
iar modifying influence along the whole 
southern coast for 2,000 miles is the 
Japanese current, which tempers this 
region as it does California, Washington 
and British Columbia. 

Over vast areas of the interior the | 
Summer is warm and delightful and 
vegetation grows with an almost semi- 
tropical luxuriance. There are millions 
of birds. The Winter in the interior is 
cold, clear and exhilarating, much the 
same as in Dakota and Manitoba. 
In the interior long distances are 
traveled in Winter by dog teams, which 
will travel further and faster than horses; 
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vague idea of a barren waste of snow 
and ice, it comes as a rude shock to 
learn that it is very much like Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England in 
Summer; and in Winter, while cold at 
the north, peculiarly mild in the south, 
so mild that from Sitka a thousand 
miles west the mean Winter temperature 
is very much like that of the city. of 
Washington. Of course in a region of 
such vast extent as Alaska, stretching as 
it does further east and west than from 
New York to San Francisco, and further 
north and south than from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes, there is naturally a 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 


but while this method of transportation 
has admirably served scattered pioneers, 
what now is most urgently needed is 
railroads in all parts of Alaska. They 
are indispensable and would prove im- 
mensely profitable enterprises. It is 
strange that capital should be timid about 
constructing these lines, considering that 
every mile that has thus far been built has 
more than paid for itself within a year. 

Alaska can no more reach its destined 
development without railroads than 
could the great territory east or west of 
the Mississippi. What would these 
sections be today without railroads? 


Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
— Tennyson : ‘‘ The Princess.” 











MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION THAT DREW THE NEW CHINESE TRADE TREATY 
OPENING CERTAIN MANCHURIAN PORTS TO AMERICAN COMMERCE 





J. F. Seaman, American commissioner, is at the leftend of the group. Consul-General John Goodnow, who 
worked with Mr. Seaman, stands in the front row at the right of Lu Hai Huan, Wu Ting Fang and Sheng 


Hsuan Huai, Chinese commissioners. 


The other men in the group are interpreters, Chinese and American. 


The War in the Far East 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


ELL, the Lion of the East has 
drawn first blood. The Bear has 
a crippled paw—the paw that he held 
out over thesea. Eight warships smashed 
and other captured in condition to sail 
under Japanese colors; half a dozen 
other ships of various kinds taken and 
2,000 soldiers made prisoners—all with- 
in a week: so much for Japan’s way of 
waging war. Before this magazine reaches 
its readers there will be more sea- 
fighting. Then will come the tug of war 
—the land campaign. ‘ 
Down to date, Japan has secured herself 
against invasion and made Korea and 
Manchuria the scene of future combats. 
Russia is sending her Baltic fleet around 
to the East, but it will hardly get a 
mouthful while the Japs are making a 
meal when it gets there, if it does no bet- 


ter than Russia’s Eastern fleet has done. 

It is apparent that Russia has not yet 
learned her way on water: she must first 
build her ships and sail them long 
enough to breed a generation of sailors 
before she can fight as well on sea as on 
land. The Russian is a man‘and a 
fighter, at his best, as stubborn as any: 
but he is not yet a seaman. Here the 
Japanese has him beaten. For centuries 
the Japanese, like the British, girt about 
by the waves, have literally farmed the 
sea, making it a garden and a pathway. 

The issues of the war are plain: Japan 
wants Korea for her own, and in order 
to hold Korea safely insists that Russia 
shall not hold Manchuria, Korea’s next- 
door neighbor. The Koreans are de- 


generate, a negligible element in the 
Japan has fifty million vigorous 


fight. 
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Drawn by Schmedtgen for the Chicago Record-Herald 
GENERAL VISCOUNT KATSURA TARO, JAPANESE PREMIER 
He won high honors in the war with China and is regarded as one of 


the best generals and ablest statesmen of his time. 


sons and daughters living on tillable 
ground not larger in extent than Maine, 
New York and Iowa: these states have 
a total population of about twelve mill- 
ions, so you see the Japanese are fairly 
stifling for breathing room. They must 
gain more ground or stifle. They want 
Korea because Korea is the nearest ad- 
jacent land, easily assimilable. They 
oppose Russia’s advance eastward, not 
only to avoid having Russia for a 
dangerous and greedy next neighbor in 
Manchuria, but in order, by preserving 
Manchuria to China, to maintain a bal- 
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He conducted the 
negotiations with Russia prior to the war that began in February. 


EAST 


ance of power in the East. 
Russia stretching from Baltic 
to Pacific isolates Japan from 
China, cuts the yellow belt 
in two, lies in position to 
steal steadily more and more 
Chinese territory, and finally 
to absorb the bulk of it. Rus- 
sia defeated and driven out 
of Manchuria will have time 
to develop her present area 
and acquire some real civil- 
ization, penned in between 
Germany on the west and 
Japan on the east. China’s 
treaties with the United 
States and other nations, 
granting trade freedom in 
Manchuria, will be main- 
tained. ‘This touches our 
own pockets, and, whatever 
our sentimental sympathies, 
inclines us to favor Japan in 
this war. Russia holds Man- 
churia. She has solemnly 
promised to give it up, but 
has never meant to do any- 
thing of the sort. The ring 
that rules the czar has lied 
to the world so often and 
so shamelessly that it has lost 
the world’s confidence and- 
the world’s sympathy. This 
Petersburg ring has been 
talking big—very arrogant 
down to the last minute—in its dealings 
with Japan. I believed at the time, and 
still believe, that the ring was four-flush- 
ing — bluffing. Either that, or it be- 
lieved that Japan was bluffing. A liar 
always doubts the word of honest men. 

The earth belongs to the men who 
can put it to the best use — just as 
it always did. Russia puts her share 
of it to avery bad use. She estab- 
lishes an autocracy of government, 
religion and trade. She keeps the 
masses of her common people in igno- 
rance and semi-pauperisin. She, and 
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not Japan, is the discordant note in 
civilization—the barbaric note. People 
who describe the Japanese as semi-sav- 
ages do not know what they are talking 
about. Japan was a land of art and song 
and chivalry when Europe was groping 
in darkness, when America was peopled 
solely by savages. Long isolation did 
not weaken or corrupt Japan. Her 
people maintained a high spirit. When 
America introduced her to the new west- 
ern civilization she quickly took the best 
of it for her own use. Her people have 
gained in fifty years a degree of popular 


liberty that the average Russian cannot. 


conceive of. Have gained 
it because they were fit and 
ready to use it intelligently. 

John Hay, our secretary 
of state, has asked the neu- 
tral powers to join the United 
States in a demand that, what- 
ever the result of the war, 
China must hold her own. 
There are signs that Russia, 
which stole the fruits of 
Japan’s victory over China 
after the last Eastern war, 
will get a dose of her own 
medicine when this war ends. 
Even if she is finally vic- 
torious in the field —a con- 
tingency which I do not for 
a minute anticipate—she will 
probably be forced by a 
concert of neutral powers, 
as Japan was forced after 
her war with China, to 
disgorge her winnings. 

Should Russia win, we can 
expect her to hold Manchuria 
and shut out our traders. 
Should Japan win, she may 
or may not hold Manchuria, 
but in any event China’s trade 
treaty opening ports to our 
commerce will be respected. 

Alonzo H. Stewart of 
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cently made a tour of the Far East, gives 
us interesting information about the sign- 
ing of the new treaty with China. He says: 

“The first meeting of the American- 
Chinese commission was held on Saint 
Patrick’s day, two years ago, and sixty- 
five meetings followed before the treaty 
was signed on the morning of October 8, 
1903. The signing of the treaty was 
celebrated by a ‘tiffin,’ given by the 
Chinese negotiators to the treaty com- 
mission. This was followed in the even- 
ing by a dinner given by the American 
negotiators. The dinner was served in 
the large hall of the American consulate 





Drawn by Schmedtgen for the Chicago Record-Herald 
ADMIRAL EUGENE IvANOVITCH ALEXIEFF, Russia’s VICE- 
AUTOCRAT IN THE Far EAST 


He chiefly modernized the Russian navy. He has been governor of 





Russian Manchuria, governor-general of eastern Siberia and is 


Washington, D, C., who re- now viceroy, with absolute authority, in all the Russian East, 




















JOHN GOODNOW, CONSUL-GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT SHANGHAI, CHINA 


in Shanghai, where the entire house as 
well as the table was decorated with dark 
red, the Chinese color of rejoicing. 
Over five thousand red roses were used 
in the table decoration. 

‘*Well might the signing of this treaty 
be a cause for rejoicing among the 
Chinese, while its importance so far as 
the United States is concerned is by 
no means small. The position of the 
United States in the Philippines places 
this nation foremost in the task of 
bringing to China the civilization of the 
twentieth century. While this treaty is 
primarily for trade purposes, it in reality 
guarantees not only to China but to the 
entire Orient that the benefits of civiliza- 
tion will be brought to her without 
either the destruction of her territorial 
integrity or the exclusive absorption of 
her trade. As America was the first 
country to open Japan to the era of 
modern enlightenment, thus gaining her 
everlasting friendship, so America will 
not only gain the friendship of the peo- 
ple of China by the course she is pursu- 
ing in that country but will make her 
influence paramount in all questions in- 
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volving the progress of the Orient. 

‘The Chinese members of the com- 
mission are the foremost progressive men 
of China. Lu Hai Huan was formerly 
the Chinese minister to Germany and 
the president of the board of public 
works of China. Sheng Hsuan Huai is 
considered one of the greatest financiers 
of the empire and is the head of the 
railway and telegraph systems, as well as 
of the board having the review of the 
foreign concessions. The third member 
of the commission, Wu Ting Fang, 
former minister to the United States, 
is too well known to require comment. 

“The American members of the com- 
mission were E. H. Conger, our minis- 
ter to China; John Goodnow, consul- 
general at Shanghai; J. F. Seaman, an 
American merchant of long resi- 
dence in China. Owing to Minister 
Conger’s enforced absence, his pres- 
ence being required in Pekin, most 
of the detail work devolved up- 
on Messrs. Goodnow and Seaman.”’ 
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Senator ‘Hanna as Man and Statesman 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


NLY a 

few weeks 
ago I sat at the 
feet of one 
whom I con- 
sider the 
greatest giver 
of power I 
have ever 
known among 
men. It was 
during the 
early hours of 
Sunday, in his 
room at the 
Arlington 
Hotel in 
Washington, 
that I sat for 
three hours 
and heard a 
sermon, the 
like of which I never listened to 
before. There was no text from 
Holy Writ, but rather from the human 
heart was the lesson drawn. It seemed 
as though in those serene moments, 
in the quietude that always clings 
to the day of rest, he spoke words that 
were almost supernatural. His great 
heart seemed to well up'in sympathy 
for humanity, as he declared the great 
culminating idea of his life-work. In 
that hour he gave forth a message to the 
world that, reduced to writing and pub- 
lished in the National Magazine for 
February, won the approbation of the 
whole country. Those brown and bril- 
liant eyes glistened afresh with the deep 
feeling that filled his breast. His words, 
listened to with rapt attention, were 
freighted with wisdom, affection and 
kindliness, impressive of his greatness 
as aman and a statesman. His seren- 
ity and gentleness emphasized the 
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grandeur of his character as husband, 
father, brother, friend, statesman, phil- 
anthropist and patriot. 

As he sat there straight before his 
desk, talking, I looked at the kind fea- 
tures which I had grown to love as 
dearly as those of my own father, and 
was struck anew with his remarkable 
resemblance to William McKinley, and 
somehow the thought flashed over me 
as I listened in almost breathless won- - 
der: ‘‘Is this to be the last message 
of our beloved chieftain? Is all this to 
sum up in one utterance his final coun- 
sel and admonition to his countrymen, 
as did that memorable last speech of 
William McKinley at Buffalo?”’ 

I shuddered at the thought, but yet 
there was in the senator’s face a pallor, 
and in his frame a perceptible languor, 
that told how freely and unselfishly 
he had given every vital force as an 
offering to his country and fellowmen. 

It was in this last talk that he told me 
many details of his early life. How at 
college he ‘‘was a boy, and a real boy at 
that,” he playfully said.' He told how 
he had joined in a plot to break up the 
junior exhibition, when one of the presi- 
dent’s sons "9s in the class. A copy 
of the program was secured, and late 
that night he drove into Cleveland, 
roused a printer out of bed, and had 
printed a satire on Zhe Ubiquitous 
Juniors. Returning at early dawn, the 
problem was how to distribute the pro- 
grams. After canvassing the matter in 
secret caucus, it was finally decided that 
‘*Mark’’ had to do it. So he marched 
boldly into the chapel that morning with 
arms full of satirical matter which he 
scattered like the leaves of Autumn, up 
one aisle and down the other, with the 
distinguished faculty chasing him even 
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to his room. He was brought before the 
august fathers of the college, and in 
manly fashion told them he was the 
culprit and was willing to take the 
consequences, but he protected his 
chums, who were in the meantime carry- 
ing on the well-defined plan prepared 
by the pro- 
grams, which 
delightfully 
mixed every- 
thing up. The 
junior exhib- 
ition was as 
inglorious as 
even their 
hearts could 
wish, but the 
future senator 
left college. 

Later, clad 
in overalls 
and rolling 
porter barrels 
about for 
shipment, he 
met the presi- 
dent of that 
college. 
There was a 
cordial greet- 
ing, and 
young Hanna 
tried to im- 
press upon 
his former in- 
structor just 
how much the 
college had 
missed when 
it dispensed 
with his presence, but the president eyed 
him gravely from head to foot and said: 

“Well, Mark, you have just about 
reached your right place this time.”’ 

But those porter barrels were rolled 
and managed with the aggressive 
power and activity that character- 
ized the statesman of a later day. 


24, 1837. 


came its manager. 


SENATOR HANNA AS MAN 





THE NATIONAL’s FAVORITE PORTRAIT 
Senator Hanna was born at New Lisbon (now Lisbon) Ohio, September 


His father’s father emigrated from Virginia to the Northwest 
Territory when the land beyond the Alleghanies was a wilderness. The 
senator’s father was a well-to-do wholesale grocer in Cleveland when 
Marcus came to manhood. The son learned the business and be- 
He later centered his interests in 1ron and coal 
and shipping, and it war in this field that he acquired his millions. 





AND STATESMAN 


It was on this last Sunday that: the 
senator related to me one of the most 
touching and tender incidents of his 
earlier years. He prefaced it by stating 
that he was past twentyfive years of age 
before he ever tasted intoxicating liquor 
ot any kind. During those early days 
when he was 
associated in 
Cieveland 
with such 
youths as 
John D.Rock- 
efeller and 
others, his 
father’s heart 
was appre- 
hensive, as 
the heart of 
almost every 
father is apt to 
be for boys 
of that age. 
Tie elder 
Hanna was 
rigid and un- 
com promis- 
ing in histotal 
abstinence 
principles, 
and often said 
he would 
rather see his 
boys brought 
home in a 
coffin than 
staggering 
home drunk. 
For this rea- 
son Marcus 
never had a 
latch-key, but every time he came home 
late his father would get up and let him 
in, and surely no father ever watched 
over a son with more solicitude; but the 
younger Hanna rebelled and even ap- 
pealed to his mother for a latch-key. 

‘*Mother,”’ said he, ‘‘you can trust 
me. . Whenever I touch a drop of 
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liquor I will give you back this key.’’ 

What a splendid proof of the confi- 
dence between mother and son is here; 
and he got not only the key to her 
home at that time, but retained the key 
to her heart to her dying day. Needless 
to say, he was true to his word, and no 
incident in his whole life, it seems to 
me, reveals the sterling worth in the 
character of the man better than this. 

When he related this story to Mr. 
Dover and myself he said that he spe- 
cially requested that it should never be 
made public during his lifetime, ‘‘be- 
cause,’’ as he said, ‘‘these things are apt 
to be misunderstood, and I am willing 


to let the people appreciate me for sed 


public work and nothing else.’ 

A contemporary of John D. Rocke- 
feller, he grew to manhood in the dawn 
of the great business era of the country, 
and the keen brown eyes of Mark Hanna 
pierced the veil of the future; his asso- 
ciates of earlier days always felt that he 
had a power that was bound to win suc- 
cess sooner or later. As the country 
evolved from the pioneer to the de- 
veloped stage, he became a business- 
man whose word was as good as his 
bond and whose dealings were always 
marked by exact justness and fairness. 
All these years of experience accumu- 
lated and accentuated the keen commci- 
sense and business capacity that he gave 
to the country in later years. 

A young lieutenant in the Union 
army, he went to the front at Bull Run, 
and never wavered in his patriotic de- 
votion to his country. At Washington 
he saw for the first time a president,— 
the tall, gaunt figure in a beaver hat, 
with shawl wound about. thin shoul- 

‘ders—and little did he think that he 
would some day name a friend as Lin- 
coln’s successor. 

When the megaphone rang out in the 
solitary woods of the Adirondacks and 
called Theodore Roosevelt to be presi- 
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dent of the United States, it also pledged 
to him the friendship of McKinley’s 
right-hand man; when in the parlor at 
Buffalo the oath of office was adminis- 
tered to Roosevelt, one of the first to 
pledge him unswerving loyalty and 
friendship in carrying out the policy of 
McKinley was Mark Hanna, and in all 
the intrigue of political warfare, in all 
the temptations of power and position, 
with the presidency itself within his 
grasp, I know, what every friend of 
Mark Hanna knows, that he stood 
firm and steadfast by his word. 

It would be difficult in searching the 
history of all nations to find a man more 
simple in his greatness, and more honest 
and just in his dealings—a man so 
straightforward that he almost lacked 
tact. - Prevarication of any sort was ab- 
horrent to him; his great rugged honesty 
stands as an ideal for young American 
citizens. Like Oliver Cromwell, he 
came late in life into the political arena, 
but, unlike that stern statesman, he re- 
tained his popularity to the last moment. 
Senator Hanna passed away only after 
he had given his supreme effort to his 
country for peace and good will between 
labor and capital. He died in the har- 
ness, as he often wished to do, and de- 
parted with the well-earned laurels un- 
withered on his brow. If there was any 
one thing that he especially appreciated 
in his last days, above all else, it was 
the fact that the American people had 
come at last to understand him. Car- 
tooned, maligned and abused as few 
public men have ever been, he forgot 
and forgave it all in the sweet, inspiring 
moment of his conquest over prejudice 
and blind passion. 

The great victory of 1903 in Ohio was 
a personal tribute to Mark Hanna as 
aman and a statesman. His popularity 
has steadily increased since those days, 
as is shown by the many messages of 
love and admiration that have come to 
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him during the last few months from all 
parts of the country, and which have 
been a great source of gratification—not 
to his vanity, for he had none of that — 
but rather to his patriotism and his great 
human heart, for it was sweet to know 
that the country that he loved returned 
that affection. From the North, and 
from all portions of the South, from the 
Lone Star State perhaps especially, as 
well as from the great West and the 
calmer but not colder East, came 
showers of tributes of love and admira- 
tion, such words as have never been 
more freely bestowed upon any living 
man; and yet through it all he remained 
the same—simple, sweet, candid, but of 
positive opinions and honest always. 

I must here and now pay my personal 
tribute by saying that the success of the 
National Magazine was made possible 
through Senator Hanna. It was he who 
gave the first friendly grasp of the hand 
and insisted that it could be made a 
success. It was he who withstood all 
other offers of larger and greater publica- 
tions to become a contributor, preferring 
rather to give what he intended to write 
to those whom he felt it would most 
help; and from the moment that his first 
article on McKinley as I Knew Him was 
published in the National Magazine, the 


growth and prosperity of the periodical — 


seemed assured. His only protest to 
me was, ‘‘Don’t put so much ‘Hanna’ 
in the National!’’ And when I insisted 
that that was what made the magazine 
favored, he would blush like a boy and 
declare that if I persisted he would sever 
all relations with me. 

Among the treasures that I possess are 
the first pages of the article on McKinley 
as I Knew Him, written by Mark Hanna 
for the National Magazine, and which 
was, in fact, the first contribution he 
ever made to any periodical. There is 
something pathetic in these first pages, 
indicating the difficulty he had in writ- 
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ing about his friend in such a manner 
as to do him such justice as may be 
done by human judgment. These pages 
had been torn up and cast aside in the 
waste-basket as worthless when I rescued 
them, but they serve, to my mind, to 
show the courage and persistence of the 
man in accomplishing what he had 
undertaken, and not only in accomplish- 
ing, but in not being satisfied with less 
than his ‘‘level best.’’ That all this 
work was done as a labor of love there 
can be no doubt, and this and all his 
writings show, that though he entered 
this field late in life, he had sterling 
natural gifts as a writer. The simplicity 
and lucidity of his style make his writ- 
ings more valuable than many more 
ornate compositions, and in all he wrote 
there was the simplicity and sincerity 
that wins the hearts of the great Ameri- 
can people for whom he wrote. 

Can I ever forget the days following 
the death of William McKinley, when 
with tears streaming down his face, the 
senator told me of the keen sense of loss 
and loneliness that lay like a pall upon 
him? and how, in all he ever said or 
wrote of his friend, he never took the 
slightest credit to. himself for any part 
of McKinley’s greatness. His own 
efforts were but as the dust in the bal- 
ance, compared with his friend’s excel- 
lence. Many a time as we traveled to- 
gether, as the train flew on its way, the 
time flew also in hearing such ‘‘tales 
sublime” as might well grace the pages 
of the greatest history. 

I recall also what an inspiration there 
was in his cheering face in the moment 
of despair or difficulty, and how that 
face lit up when the hour of victory 
came for his friends. I well remember 
his radiant face at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, when, as chairman, he waved 
the great plumes incessantly for ten or 
fifteen minutes while the throng of peo- 
ple cheered’ for William McKinley. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN JUST BEFORE HIS MARRIAGE . 





And as I climbed on the platform dur- to me and, with his eyes glistening. 
ing this moment of chaos, he turned cried: ‘‘You here, Joe? Isn’t this glori- 
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ous? Take a plume and whoop ’er up!”’ 

After the convention adjourned we 
held converse in husky voices and he 
brought forth a box of trophies with the 
remark: 

‘‘Now, we want to get right out for 
the campaign.” 

It was my good fortune to meet him 
frequently during the last years of his 
life, and while he was admonishing me 
to ease the pace at which I was going, 
there was he setting me a pace, in his 
sixtyseventh year, that it was impossible 
for me to keep up to, in the matter of 
traveling. First he was at the Civic 
Federation meeting in Chicago, spend- 
ing hours in earnest conference with the 
labor leaders; within a day or two, per- 
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haps, at a leading financial meeting 
in New York; the day following, tak- 
ing his simple luncheon in his office 
in Cleveland, because he had not time 
for a regular mid-day meal. Then at 
a directors’ meeting, and half a dozen 
other meetings, but never for one mo- 
ment losing his grasp of the chief fac- 
tors in his program. 

In all the years in which he was en- 
gaged in business, no word against him 
was ever uttered by the real working- 
men. The idlers, it is true, did not 
admire him. Why was it that the great 
factories were stopped during the last 
illness of this man, and that thousands 
of men would leave their work unfinished 





MARCUS A. HANNA AS A CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMAN 
By FRANK PUTNAM 


He made William McKinley president in 1896. 
He did not originate it, but more than any other man he won the fight for the 


gold standard. 


He induced the senate to accept the Panama route for the isthmian-canal, after it 


had voted for the Nicaraguan route. 


Herein he saved his country hundreds of 


millions of dollars and put the shipping trade of the world under obligations 
that will last forever, substituting a safe, easy route for a long and dangerous one. 
He founded and made practical the National Civic Federation, whose mission is to 


reconcile labor and capital. 


Finally, and in my opinion his greatest public service, his career disproved utterly 
the theory that none but professional politicians are fit to administer government. 
Be proved the supreme usefulness of the business-man in politics — the duty of 
t.. American business-man to take an active part in politics. 

Certain of his critics say he was not a constructive statesman — merely a spoilsman. 
Has any other public servant of Mr. Hanna’s generation done more to merit the 


nation’s praise ? 


He believed with Andrew Jackson that to the victors belong the spoils. 


has advanced beyond that belief. 


_He urged the payment of subsidies to ship-owners. 


adopt that plan. 


The nation 


The nation is not yet ready to 


He employed all grades of humanity to get things done that needed to be done for 


the public good as he saw it. 


He fought the devil with fire. 
He wanted little for himself, much for his friends, most of all for his country. 


He 


knew that without friends, without an organization welded together by common 
human desire, he could not get anything done —and he got things done, 
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at the desk or bench to get one word of 
comfort or hope as to his welfare, or at 
least to ask assurance that he was still 
living? Was ever tribute paid to any 
American more touching than this? and 
what more is needed to indicate where 
the great mission of Senator Hanna lay, 
or what his great life-work was? His 
last, best efforts were given to the heal- 
ing of the breach between labor and 
capital ; this work of his is not only just 
begun, but it is well done and will last 
for all time as the foundation stone on 
which the future edifice may stand with 
safety. His influence it was that has 
brought broader ideas to both sides in 
the conflict, and especially does his 
name stand for humane and just treat- 
ment of employes. When the scroll of 
history unfolds and shows how this great 
problem has confronted our nation in 
the dawn of the twentieth century, the 
fruition of the hopes that Marcus A. 
Hanna carried to his dying day will be 
realized in the sound adjustment of this 
vexed question. — 

It was in the office of the Auditorium 
at Chicago, after he had returned from 
a wearisome meeting of the Civic 
Federation, that I sat down for a smoke 
and talk in an obscure corner with Mr. 
Hanna. Presently a Salvation Army 
lass came along, rattling her tambourine 
for quarters, or pence, as the case might 
be. The senator glanced up and saw 
who she was, then placed a contribution 
inthe tambourine that made mine look 
like thirty cents. Pretty soon she came 
back. 

**Why, sir, did you know that this was 
a $10 bill?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I knew it. 
long to my church.” 

Then she looked a little closer. 

‘‘Why, it is Senator Hanna!’’ she 
cried, and that explained it all. Noth- 
ing more was necessary, for if the Salva- 
tion Army ever had a true friend, it had 
one in Senator Hanna. During the visit 
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of General Booth to this country it was 
the senator who gave the famous dinner 
at the Arlington, where the great leader 
of the Salvation Army related such 
touching incidents that he drew tears 
from the eyes of the guests. It was 
Mark Hanna who had this great leader 
offer a prayer and benediction in the 
senate that sent a thrill through all who 
heard —a distinguished circle of sena- 
tors, diplomats and statesmen. 

The life of Senator Hanna, more than 
that of any other prominent man, seemed’ 
to typify the American life of today. 
He understood intimately and sympa- 
thetically all phases of the varied 
needs of the people. It was an inspira- 
tion to have such a leader. He was a 
captain of industry in the true sense of 
the word. He was also a statesman in 
all that the modern use of the word im- 
plies, taking equally steady grasp on 
political problems and business proposi- 
tions. He recognized business as. the 
genius of the age, and was not blind to 
any of the salient points of a proposi- 
tion, however it might be obscured by 
sentimental side-issues. It was a picture 
to be remembered, to see him enter the 
senate with his little cane, and limp to 
his seat, serene and strong, ‘‘four square 
to every wind that blew.’’ To see his 
confreres gathered about him after a 
great victory, such as when, with a single 
brief speech, he reversed the vote of the 
senate on the Panama question, con- 
quering through the sheer force of his 
honesty and integrity, acknowledged 
alike by friend or foe, was an inspiration 
indeed. — 

I liked to see him on a hot Summer 
day in his office at Cleveland, far above 
the seething, smoking heat of the fac- 
tory, working away in his shirt sleeves 
with all the vigor and energy of a man 
in his prime. I have often noticed that 
he never sat sidewise at his desk, but 
tackled his work square and straight, 
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A visit to his beautiful Cleveland 
home, ‘‘Lake View,’’ was a rare treat 
indeed. It was as a host that Mark 
Hanna was at his very best, and it was 
to this home that President McKinley 
loved to come during the trying days 
that preceded his election to the presi- 
dency. That home is the Mecca of all 
Hanna’s admirers. Rich, yet simple 
and tasteful, in harmony with the spirit 
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freighted with deep thoughts, full of 
the tender solicitude that a father might 
show a son, or a man younger than him- 
self who had yet to live through the 
struggle that he had passed over so suc- 
cessfully. In the briefest phrases, in 
disconnected sentences, the innate feel- 
ings of the man were revealed, inter- 
spersed with flashes of wit and humor, 

I have spoken of his keen insight into 
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of its master. It was in the library here 
that he gave me the soundest advice I 
have ever received. He loved mankind, 
and his every act bore witness to that 
sentiment. I think that in the walks 
I had with him I came to know him 
best, for he was capable of inspiring and 
satisfying friendship in the highest mean- 
ing of the word; and during these quiet 
hours I heard from his lips words 


character, and his remarkable faculty for 
choosing the right men to help in his 
great’ undertakings. Notable among 
those so selected is his private secretary, 
Elmer Dover, than whom a more loyal, 
faithful and capable secretary never 
lived. As the senator’s political work 
increased, to say nothing of his business 
enterprises, the tremendous load must 
have swamped him but for the constant, 
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careful attention of Mr. Dover, whose 
perfect knowledge of all Mr. Hanna’s 
affairs made it difficult to distinguish the 
work of the one from the other. In view 
of the hundreds of letters and telegrams 
that came daily to him, it was often 
necessary for Mr. Dover to use the signa- 
ture of his chief, and in one instance 
where this was done, a lady wrote back 
saying that she could read the character 
of the senator from his signature; but 
Mr. Hanna laughingly insisted that this 
noble character must belong, not to him, 
but to Mr. Dover, who had signed the 
letter. There can be no doubt as to Mr. 
Hanna’s appreciation of his secretary, 
and the handsome tribute given him last 
Summer bears witness to this, when the 
senator said in public what he had never 
said in private. There seemed to be a 
most perfect understanding between the 
two men. — 

Those who were with him in the cam- 
paign of ’96 will never forget the tireless 
vigor, the alertness, the swift decision 
of the great political captain. A con- 
ference with Senator Hanna always 
meant business. He had the art of 
bringing all the vital points into focus 
in a short time. He seemed to sweep 
the whole battle-field at a glance, and 
never appeared to forget the smallest 


detail. ‘The same man who went among 
his employes with ‘Hallo  Pete,”’ 
‘Hallo Jack. How’s the family?” 


and with his joke and laugh brought 
out the best that was in them, inspired 
the same personal and unflinching loyalty 
in his lieutenants. No hour too late, no 
day too hot, no time too valuable to find 
the senator prepared for the duty before 
him. He often quoted to me the words 
of St. Paul: ‘‘ This one thing I do,” 
which seemed to have especially attract- 
ed him, for he was preeminently a doer. 
While occupying the historic Cameron 
House on Lafayette Square in Washing- 
ton, the former home of Secretary Sew- 
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ard, there was a ‘‘continuous perform- 
ance,’’ to quote from the vaudeville, in 
the early days of the McKinley adminis- 
tration, that was decidedly picturesque. 
The senator would come down from 
breakfast to find an assemblage awaiting 
him. Puffing his black cigar and switch- 
ing the little cane he always carried, he 
recognized every man in the anteroom 
and had a cordial word for each friend 
seated around on the old-fashioned 
chairs with their covering of flowered 
brocade. The same impartiality was in 
his manner, whether he spoke to the 
man of millions or the working-man. 

At eleven o’clock he was always 
promptly in the committee-room, usually 
reaching the capitol by means of the 
street cars. He seemed never to lose 
a minute, but spent all his time in hold- 
ing conferences or grappling single- 
handed with some problem. On return- 
ing from the senate in the afternoon he 
would square around to his desk, and 
with his own hand write such letters as 
he felt could not be dictated. Among 
my treasures I cherish one of these let- 
ters as a priceless possession. He con- 
tinued to work until dusk; interruptions 
never seemed to trouble him, as he 
could at once pick up the thread of his 
thoughts again. 

It is a curious fact that in all these 
years of public life he never kept a 
scrap-book, and no public man could 
be more indifferent than he was to adul- 
ation in print. Once he. was reading 
an anecdote which had been published 
about him, in which he was represented 
as quoting from the classics. 

‘‘Now what do you think of that?’’ he 
turned to me and asked. ‘‘Classics! I 
never knew anything about classics, and 
that fellow must have a mighty good 
imagination.’’ A few minutes later his 
old teacher came in, Professor White, 
a venerable gentleman of about four- 
score years. There was a hearty hand- 
grasp, and the old gentleman said: 
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‘*The same irrepressible Mark! Why,, 


Mark, you were the most classical scholar 
I had in the old red school-house, and 
I always felt you had it in you to be 
something.’’ They talked over old days 
until I could almost see the old place 
and the girls and boys, and the refrain 
of time-honored songs rang in my ears. 

I have often heard him tell of the 
closing days of McKinley, and of one 
thing especially which he said was one 
of the sweetest consolations of his life. 
When on the Tuesday preceding the 
president’s death he inquired for a 
newspaper and was told, ‘‘Not today,”’ 
he then asked, ‘‘Is Mark here? ”’ 

Once during the campaign of ’96, 
when McKinley was speaking day after 
day to the throngs who awaited him at 
Canton,—and it was days since he had 
seen the captain of the forces—he de- 
cided to call him up on the telephone. 
His first inquiry was: 

“Ts that you, Mark?’’ 

**Ves, Mr. President-to-be,’’ was the 
answer in a confident voice. 

‘“‘Well, Mark, and am I doing all 
right?’’ came the query. 

“Doing all right?’’ came the exclama- 
tion. ‘‘Why, major, you have set the 
pace that will lead us to the greatest 
victory the party has ever had. Doing 
all right? Why, I find that I will not 
have to write any more of your speeches 
that the newspapers give me credit for.”’ 

‘‘How do you like your pictures in 
the papers?” asked McKinley. 

“*T haven’t looked for my picture;’’ 
was the answer, ‘‘it is your picture that 
we want the ~zople to see.” 


Almost everyone who talked with the 
senator for a half-hour remembers some 
flash of humor, some joke. How well 
I recall. finding him in his office last 


Summer wearing a handsome bouquet 


in his buttonhole. He saw us glancing 
at it, and smilingly remarked that these 


were the laurels he had won the night 
before, and went on to relate how he 
had just made an address to college girls 
and had .told them that he always 
preferred women for office work. ‘‘And 
I meant it, too,’’ he added. 

There was a pathetic interest in one 
of the latest callers the senator received 
at the Arlington,— an old German who 
came to bring the greetings and love of 
his German community; and the good 
man in his broken speech insisted that 
the senator should some day dwell in 
the White House. 

‘*Why, Peter,’’ answered Mr. Hanna, 
‘that would kill me. I could never 
stand the campaign, much less the duties 
of the office.’’ 

“‘Vell,’’ said Peter, ‘‘ Zenator, you 
might die in the White House.’’ 

‘‘Well, Peter,’’ replied the senator, 
“IT have no wish to die either at the 
White House or elsewhere just yet. I 
have too much to do and I would rather 
live to see the problem settled between 
labor and capital, than be president or 
anything else.’’ 

‘*Vell,’’ was the answer, ‘‘if you won’t 
be president, we vant you to lif long as 
our zenator. We luf you in our hearts.” 

Death has called another friend, but 
somehow, even in the depth and keen- 
ness of first grief, in the sense of loss of 
that warm hand-grasp, in the obliterated 
light of those bright eyes, we see some 
hope gleaming and take courage to place 
upon the bier a chaplet of immortelles 
that will symbolize the undying memory 
of the great man, the wise statesman, the 
devoted husband, father and brother, 
the true friend, the brilliant financier, 
the noble philanthropist, the business- 
man of unimpeachable integrity, and, 
finally, that greatest tribute that can be 
paid to an American, the great Citizen, 
truly a citizen in the perfect meaning 
of the word, Marcus Alonzo Hanna. 


~~ 
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Have You Ever Tried that 
** Dainty Woman’s Friend’? HAND SAPOLIO, 
a : for toilet and bath? It is a delicate prep- 
aration of the purest ingredients, a luxury, 
but also a necessity to every man, woman, 
4 and child who desires the beauty of perfect 
cleanlines. 





Don’t Infer that the patient ate a 
horse because you saw a saddle under the 
bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio 


only because it is made by the same com- 
pany, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, 
soothing, and healing to the most tender 
skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 





HAND SAPOLIO Saves Doctor's bills, 
because proper care of the skin promotes 
healthy circulation and helps every function 
of the body, from the action of the muscles 
to the digestion of the food. The safest 
soap in existence. Test it yourself. 
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The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas is 
the great short-cut 


for all classes of people, on a// occasions, for a/l purposes. No valuable fact in science, 
art, letters, philosophy, biography, the special trades, the professions, sports, pastimes, 
is omitted. Just the one fact wanted may be found instantly, in just the right place. 






All other cyclopedias do not contain as much information—the best has 50,000 headings as 
against 150,000 in THE CENTURY. In THE CENTURY there is no doubt wsere to look. 
Fact-finding not only is simple, but it is instantaneous. That’s what makes THE CENTURY the 


greatest short-cut in the realm of fact 
There are thousands of words in THE CENTURY never before included in any dictionary. 
No dictionary treats words so fully or in the light of the very latest knowledge. If it’s an 
English word it’s in THE CENTURY, in the right place. That’s what makes THE 
CENTURY the 




























greatest short-cut as a dictionary oe 


All other maps combined may contain all the information in the atlas volume of 

THE CENTURY, but the index pages of THE CENTURY make it possible WV 
to instantly locate any known point on the earth’s surface. That’s what makes 

THE CENTURY the a 











greatest short-cut as an atlas os? 
Under our club plan the books are sold at one-half the regular price. ts 
That’s what makes Wanamaker the oe. Ceitine alt 
short-cut in paying for them R &y and mail it promptly to 
Under our club plan the ten handsome volumes are delivered on ws John Wanamaker 


New York 


Please send without cost to me illus- 
trated book about The Century Dic- 

tionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas, and com- 
plete details of the {half-price offer, etc., ete. 










payment of the first dollar. That’s what makes Wanamaker the) & 
short-cut in getting them & 


We will mail free, on return of this coupon, an 84-page 
booklet, filled with illustrations, maps, color plates and 
interesting reading matter. That’s the 


short-cut to learn about them 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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Bound Books 





r cleaning up our stock we find a few 

slightly ‘‘rubbed sets’? — and rather 
than rebind such a small lot we prefer to 
dispose of them at what they would be 
worth to us with the covers torn off, and 
on small monthly payments. 















We guarantee that this is the latest, most comp. 
and unabrid 


lete 
edition, containing our war with 






about the 





Spain all 
hillipines, Cuba and our new possessions, etc. 


at Sheet Prices. 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Sent on ¢@ Day’s Approval; 


Small Monthly Payments. 


If you’d like to poseest, the only world’s history that 
reads like a story-book—yet is recognized by such men as 
William McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Dr. Cuyler 
Bishop Vincent and thousands more as a standard 
authority and_ the frostest historical reference work in 
existence, SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN BOOK 
TO-DAY. That Specimen book will give you all facts 
and details—why YOU need it—how You can secure 
one of the slightly “rubbed” sets at the value of the 
unbound sheets—nine royal octavo volumes—4o0o0 
illustrations and color plates. Only $1 down. 
Complete set is sent at once. 




























Cut the Coupon y, Ay rest 
Off and Send SF 9& ALE. 16th 
St. New York 






It To-day. 
Without cost to 
me, please send the 
RIDPATH'S sample 
page and illustration 
book, which contains spe- 
cimens of the Race Charts 
Chronological Charts, Colored 
Race-type Plates, Engravings, 
hs Photo-Engravings, Tint-Block 

Color-Plates, Text Pages, with full 
wf Particu’ars and prices of the slightly 
ff damaged sets. 






up to date 
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If you mention National you need not cut off coupon 








we shall sell these sets for what they will 
manufacturing these books, we simply want 


they prefer. 


marches, classic and romantic piano music, 
Gounod, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balfe, a 

If you are a beginner of music you w 
assistance to your musical education. 
year or two’s experience. 

If you are fond of music, but do not 
to your wife and family than a set of this musica! 
want to know about the histo. 
their public lives and careers, 


em youre 
library. 


It gives you the best old songs, duets, trios, quartettes, 
piano accompaniments, the old popular melodies of your c! 
melodies of the past few years, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Chattel Mortgage Sale 


of the Standard Library and Encyclopedia of Music. 


E HAVE 25 sets of the Standard Library of Music (The Best Music Library in the 
World) pledged to us on a loan which is past due and unpaid. To satisfy this debt 


get them for less money than they cost the publisher to manufacture. 


There are sixteen volumes in the set—sheet music size. We'll send you full particulars if you’ll write before 
the sets are all sold. We will allow purchasers of these sets to pay for them on the monthly payment plan if 


This Library of Music has been endorsed by Emma Eames Story, David Bispham, Frank Damrosch, Pader- 
ewski, Rafael Joseffy, and many other eminent musicians. 


If you have a piano you will find this collection of music invaluable. It contains about 500 instrumental 
selections by the best coniposers, including popular, operatic, and up-to-date melodies and dances, funeral 
uch composers are represented as Paderewski, Mascagni, 
nd many others. 

ill find this library of music wil! be of the greatest 
Most of the selections can be easily mastered by pupils of a 


of music itself—the complete stories of all the great composers, 
hey form a complete encyclopedia of all musical knowledge. 
you are a vocalist this great Musical Library will enlai 
arrenges for 
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One for Each Epoch 


y 
a mY D® JOHN LORD’S way of writing world history was to select 
i in each important epoch that strong character whose influence 
1G was greatest, and to show him participating in the life of that epoch. 
That, also, was Plutarch’s way, and to-day practically all that 
= is remembered of early Greek and Roman history comes from 
fom Plutarch. After 2,000 years his works are still read by all classes, 
§: because by telling the stories of great periods with the greatest 
+ character as the hero, he was able to give to his work that graphic 
and dramatic quality which makes reading an intense pleasure and 
7.6 forgetting impossible. 
ends Dr. John Lord’s way of depicting in 


* BEACON LIGHTS 
tex OF HISTORY 












9 the development of war, religion, literature, art, science, music, 
=> was to select the most picturesque figure in each stage of that devel- 
, opment and show what he did, how he was influenced, how he 
As influenced others. It is this personal element, this human 
¢ story, that entrances and enthralls his readers, that makes them re- 
®. member the pivotal points, not alone of the life of the hero but of 
{ the period. 
in But two great writers have ever given us history in this pleas- 
Se ing, unforgettable form—Plutarch and Lord. So similar are the 
books of each in conception, in dramatic treatment, in elevating 
FY philosophy, that Lord is known among scholars as 
¢ 
z The Mod Plutarch 
& e ocern utarc 
Foes These same scholars prophesy active, vigorous, eternal life for the 
ah. works of both. 
i Payment of only One Dollar will insure the delivery of these fif- 
: teen beautiful volumes in accordance with your instructions. 
The balance of the purchase price (which, for this introduc- 
tory sale, has been cut squarely in two) is payable, if 
desired, in small monthly installments. 
Lh We have portions of the chapters on Cleopatra, Savonarola and Bismarck, 
ai also samples of photogravures, half-tones, engravings on wood, synopses of 
aX. all chapters or lectures, sheets showing bindings, margins and title pages, 
z also booklets containing praise of Beacon Lights of History from hun- 
5. dreds of scholars, educators, clergymen, and general readers. These & 
» we will send free of expense if you will return the coupon in the oO 
} corner properly filled out. Do it to-day. tory, together with complete table 
Bs. & of contents, description of bindings, 
. samples of illustrations, and details 
6 JAMES CLARKE é COMPANY of your special terms under your introduc- 
7 tory offer. 
ht 3, 5 and 7 West 22d Street, New York 
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To Every Woman- 


in whose heart is the will and wish to progress—to reach a higher plane of 


womanly culture and attainment—to YOU if you be one of these—this message 
is written, by the editors of The Ladies’ World. 


We are convinced that if some friend of yours had shown you one of the recent 
issues of this woman's magazine, you would not have let a day elapse before order- 
ing us to send it to you regularly. 

And if you consider fairly what we shall tell you here, today will see your 
order sent in. 


To begin with we want to say to you that The Ladies’ World is broader in 
scope than. any of the other women’s magazines, and yet costs you the least of any of 
the high grade publications. In twelve issues you get the equivalent of fifteen 
hundred regular magazine pages, at a cost of about four cents per month. 

From cover to cover the illustration islavish and superb. Thereis an abundance 
of clever fiction interspersed with instructive articles on travel, places of interest, 
prominent people and their homes, and other subjects of absorbing interest. 

But chiefest of value to the progressive woman, you will find the series of 
departments edited by experts. For instance there are those which may be 
classed under the general head of “Home Life”—Helps for Housekeepers, prac- 

_tical and to the point; Home Talks, chatty and frank; Home Decoration, 
embodying invaluable ideas for beautifying the home and making jt attractive. 

Then there is the Mothers’ Comer, and there are pages devoted to the Boys 
and Girls. No mother who seeks the highest welfare of her children will fail to 
appreciate these. And no mother should fail to have them on her library table. 

Still another group of subjects treated broadly and thoroughly in every issue, is 
the four that follow: 

Art Needlework; giving detailed instruction in all the new ideas and showing 
regularly the newest designs of New York and Paris. 

What to Wear; showing the correct modes and telling how they are made 
up. The famous May Manton Fashions and Designs. 


Out of Doors; a monthly reading from the gospel of fresh air. 


Health and Hygiene ; plain, practical talks by physicians of prominence, and 
other experts. 

When you consider the value of each issue of this publication to you and to 
those about you, can you think of any other way of invesiing four cents that 
would be quite as satisfactory >? Each issue of The Ladies’ World costs a yearly 
subscriber a little more than four cents. The price of a year’s subscription is fifty 
cents, in advance. 


There are more than five hundred thousand women who have paid that fifty 
cents. We are inviting you to join them. 


If you are not acquainted with our magazine, get a copy from your nearest 
newsdealer and look it over before subscribing, or send 5 cents in stamps to us, 
and a copy will be promptly forwarded. 


We hope you will write us today. Address the publishers as below. 


S. H. Moore & Company, Publishers 
(Dept. C. B.) 23-27 City Hall Place, New York 





























The Real Madame Du Barry: 


Her Confessions and Memoirs 


At Less Than Half Price If You Write At Once 
SPECIAL OFFER 





ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry ( whose personal memoirs 

F and confessions occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back-stairs- 
and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward | 

manifestations. And where so much was set afoot with secret and obscure design, 
where so little was open and aboveboard, where boudoir counsels dictated treaties 
and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, where a low-born 
woman’s caprice could set forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, itis .f7 —& 
impossible to comprehend the curious events of history without knowing the on 
intimate ‘details of those underlying causes. It is characteristic of these ’ 
Memoirs and Confessions that in —- with the peculiar affairs which A, 


are associated in everyone’s mind with the French Court history of the _» J. B. 

period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them of all offence. _,' CHADBOURNE 
The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French 11 East 16th St. 

Court Memoirs and Confessions (translated with fidelity into % New York 


English), which can be secured in complete sets only,at avery 4, Pl 4 s 
low price, and on small monthly payments, if preferred, ff out a me partic: 
provided application be made at once. OA March N f * isement = in 
These few copies are from a limited-number and registered de Iuxe _& arch National. 
edition, bound up to sell at $10.00 a volume, but through a binder’s & 
error the leather of the volumes is imperfect] matched : conse- y 
uently it becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of Ry 
the regular subscription channels, and ata price about ey, RG. siwsvtiecs ties COeeeresevccevccscccece 
equal to the value of the unbound sheets. | 
A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent 
by mail, together with price particulars if you 
sign and send the inquiry slip at once. 
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OUTFIT INCLUDES 
Victor Concert Machine, 
3 Victor 7 in, Records, 

4 Monarch 10 in. Record, 

200 Needles, 

$ Quartered Oak Cabinet. 
Exactly like Cuts. 

Regular Price, . .62:2 

Special 30-day Price, 3¢ 22 





TERMS. 
Cash with order. Remit by 
Certified Check, Express or 
P. ©. Money Order. 





OUR GUARANTEE: 


Everything exactly as repre- 
sented, or money refunded. 

Our reliability vouched for 
by publishers of this magazine. 


iM 
UTD 





$47.50 VALUE FOR $37.50 


——Just What You’ve Wanted 








MACHINE IS 


A Genuine Victor, 

Polished Oak Cabinet, 
74 in, x 12% in. square. 

Horn, 2: in., black and brass. 


Tarntable, 10 inches, 
Runs All Disk Records. 


REPRODUCTION 
Guaranteed equal to 
highest priced machines. 





CABINET 


Highly Polished 
Golden Oak, 
Two Revolving 
Record Drawers 
Holding 100 Records. 


35 inches in height, 
22 inches wide, 
21 inches deep. 





Complete Outfit, including 
Machine, Cabinet and Horn 
boxed for shipment by freight, 
weighs 200 Ibs. 





Edison Ph hs, * . 
Victor Machines Records,  - He Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
And All Supplies. 177 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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E are now the World’s Agents 
oh for the celebrated Perry Pic- 
tures. They are reproductions 
of masterpieces of art. The 
subjects include the most famous paint- 
ings, sculptures, landscape and historical 
views, together with portraits of eminent 
men. There are more than two thousand 
: subjects. The regular size are 5%x8 
| “ea = inches and sell for one cent each in quanti- 
: ties of ten or more. The extra size are 
10x 12 inches, beautifully printed in sepia 
tone on pebbled paper, and sell for five 
cents each for two or more. This size is 

excellent for framing. 
NATURE STUDIES IN COLORS are 
FRE FERRY ‘PICTURES HO. Oe printed on paper 7x9 inches. They in- 
oe ee eee clude birds, animals, fruit, flowers, miner- 





als, etc., portrayed in their natural colors. The price is two cents 
each for twelve or more. 


Indian Portraits in Colors. Well-known Indians vividly portrayed in their war- 
paint and feathers. Forty subjects ; price, five cents each for five or more. 


Japanese Colored Photographs. We ine directly from Japan large numbers 
of these beautifully colored Japanese P hotographs, presenting both home and landscape 
views. Small size, 25 cents, post-paid (about § 1-4xX 3 1-2 inches.) Large size, 50 cents each, 
‘ post-paid (about Io 1-2 x8 inches.) 


Artotype Engravings. On the best anally <P plate aptts with India tint plate- 
mark and titles. 22x28 inchesin size. Plates a inches long. Superior to steel 
engravings. 1,000 Subjects. Prices 75 cents, which facia es packing and mailing. 


eS Our complete catalogue cintibiiag 1,000 miniature illustrations sent upon receipt of three two- 
cent stamps, or a plain catalogue upon receipt of one two-cent stamp. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


We want the readers of this magazine to know the beauties of THE PERRY PICTURES. To intro- 
duce them we will send 


25 Celebrated Pictures for 25 cents, Post=-paid 


As Follows; 


Sistr1E MADONNA pe Sir GALAHAD CHILDREN OF THE SHELL 
Hoty N lier SHEEP (Autumn) “one MADONNA ....000005- Gini 
THE ANNOUNCEMEN1 Baby STUART.... se TH GLEANERS 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD Four KITTENS St. ANTH /NY.... 
Hebd oF CHRIST eee CHRISTMAS CHIMES - Water Mill 
MADONNA i‘ ap ol one Saat SPRING.... 
Tue see we.. soes Mapo: 8 SPRING.... 
2 ees Cums? 4 AnD THE DocToRS...Hofmann CHERUBS.. 
ASK 708 "COLLBOTION Thy Hoty NIGHT 


United Society of Christian Endcavor “ozscert temp. 








Don’t fail to mention “‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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How Rose Valente 
Achieved Fortune 


An Interesting Story of How a Young Woman Suc- 
ceeded in Business—a Chance for Others to do so too 


MeprinA, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1903. — A young lady 
in this town is envied by all her friends. She is 
Miss Rose Valente, of 142 Center Street. A 
reporter to-day asked her for the facts. She 
modestly refused to discuss the matter, and 
simply handed him the following letter which 
she wrote to a prominent educator and which 
fully explains her story : 

‘*T write you this letter as a statement of my 
success after taking your instruction in. book- 
keeping and to inform you how pleased I am 
with the position you secured 
for me. 

‘* When I first wrote to you 
I had no idea that bookkeep- 
ing could be learned so 
thoroughly and so easily by 
correspondence. My friends 
laughed at the idea, and I had 
always thought it necessary 
to attend a business college to 
learn bookkeeping, but such 
is positively not the case. I 
devoted from one-half hour 
to an hour to the study each 
evening, and in three weeks’ 
time I had a much better 
knowledge of bookkeeping 
than the average student who 
attends a business college 
during the same period. I 
know this to be true, because 
I questioned a young man 
who was taking a course in a 
first-class business college,and 
he did not begin to have the 
practical information I had. 

‘* As soon as I finished the 
course I accepted a position 
that you gave me. I went to work with a great 
deal of nervousness. After the first day this 
passed away because I quickly found out that 
the practical hints which you taught me enabled 
me to take hold at once, and by the second week 
I had charge of a set of books which would 
stagger many experienced bookkeepers. The 
fact that my employer has raised my salary 
twice within the past three months is the best 
proof that my work has been satisfactory. 

‘*I advise anyone who anticipates taking a 
course in bookeeping to take your course. It 
wonld be impossible for anyone to attend a 
business college and get the same attention that 
you give your students. -I have learned that if 





MISS ROSE VALANTE 


one attends a business coilege he is filled full of 
a lot of fancy theories that amount to nothing 
when he begins practical work. Your course 
covers the entire field. When I accepted 
this position I seemed to have just exactly the 
knowledge I required. 

‘* The advantage in taking a course by corre- 
spondence is that when you wish to refer to it 
you always have it handy, while in taking a 
personal course you must depend upon mem- 
ory. During the first few days I was com- 
pelled to refer to the course. 
After I did this a few times 
I had no trouble. 

“T enclose anexpress money 
order to pay my _ tuition. 
Your offer is certainly a fair 
one. I should like to know the 
business college that will allow 
its students to pay their tuition 
after the college places them 
in a position. They do notdo 
this. You must pardon me if 
I appear too enthusiastic, but 
several of my friends treated 
this matter as a joke when I 
decided to take it up, and the 
joke is now on them. Had I 
gone to a business college I 
would not be through yet,and 
would have spent a great deal. 
As it now stands,I have a nice 
position, and did not have to 
pay acent for instruction until 
you placed me in a position. 
Again thanking you for what 
you have done for me, I am 
very gratefully yours. 

**RosE R. VALENTE.’’ 
Our free book “How to Succeed in Business,” 
started Miss Valente on the road to success, It 
tells you how you can learn bookkeeping and pay 
your tuition after we place you in a position. It 
tells you about the most wonderful system of ac- 
counting ever discovered. It contains informa- 
tion that, more than anything else, will help you 
succeed in life. We have a limited number of 
these books that will be sent absolutely free to 
ambitious persons who sincerely desire to better 
their position and add to their income. Send us 
your name and address on a postal card to-day 
- and receive the book by return post. Address 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
39E Schools Buildings, Rochester, N. Y, 
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LIBRARY CLASSICS 
at WANAMAKER PRICES 


















SCHILLER 






SAVING of ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF 
Small Monthly Payments 


Will build or complete your library. But you must write us at once 
because the holiday in left us with only a few sets of some of these 
beautiful books. 


OUR SMALL PRICE AND WHY 


The members of our Book Club run into the thousands. Every y 
we save them money in printing, illustrating, and binding on account of 
the large number of volumes we have published at one time. The plates, 
illustrations, and “getting ready’’ to print fifty setsof books cost as much as 
if you printed a thousand sets.. , Now we have just saved our Club members 
a considerable amount on this year’s book purchases. We have a few 
j sets left—only a very few of some—easy payments if ra efer. You 
othe have ten days’ time to look thém over carefully —you'll find them better 
BULWER-LYTTON _— than you think and will be satisfied. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE 
MAKING OF BOOKS 


All these volumes contain full-page ieces colored by hand in 
aquarelle, heretefore in de =o noes only. ese are such illustrations 
as usually a only in the highest priced and most luxurious books— 
books that sell for from ten dollars a volume upward to twenty-five and 
even thirty-five or forty, 

Otherwise the illustration of the sets is rather elaborate, and consists (with 
the exception of a few text engravings in the Thackeray and Ruskin) 
entirely of full-page ieeert etchi hotogravures, photo-engravings 
























frontis 



















and wood-en vings such ote ie Cruikshank, Pailthorpe, Roche- 
grosse, Schell, Merrill, Di 


THE EXCELLENCE OF MANUFACTURE 


These books are full octavo (8 x 5 inches). The paper is a pure white 
f wove stock, specially manufactured for these editions. It is made very 
adi light, to save as much as — in the weight of the.books, but is opaque, 
DUMAS to prevent the type showing through. The ting has been carefully GOETHE 
done on slow-speed presses to secure a proper distribution of ink and prevent off-setting. 
Some of the volumes are bound in dark red, others in dark blue half morocco, still others in dark green 
and brown with crash buckram sides and gold tops. 


Send for Free Descriptive Book 


Space here is costly. We cannot describe the many excellences and per- WANAMAKER, 
fections of these books. For that purpose, at considerable expense, we have 7, New York or Phila. 
prepared a sample page book giving full particulars. Cut out the coupon & Without cost: tome 
and SEND IT IN. TO-DAY, and we'll send it to you free. please send me sample- 

pages book giving full 
particulars about your 


special offer of Standard 
Library sets. 







ielman and many others. 


















JOHN 
























‘JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Many are Increasing 
Their Salaries 


This message is addressed chiefly to men and women who 
are earning less than $25 a week. Business men, however, 
may find interest in the proposition, and advantage in taking 
it up. 

Advertising is an uncrowded profession. 

It pays better, especially to the beginner, than any other 
profession. 

There’s a keen demand for men and women who can write 
business-bringing announcements. 

Graduates of the Elmer Helms course in advertising have ne Oe ee ee 
been very successful. They are occupying lucrative positions, 2, "istinfereypup 
because they’ve been properly equipped. 


THEY KNOW ‘THE BUSINESS 


Here are four recent graduates : 


sate 






Lillian Maynard, C. Edward O'Neill; Late Eva M. Farquharson, Adver- A. York, firm of Wakeley 

- Place, Brooklyn, N. N. sing Manager for Ge tising Manager for Bronx & Ford, Lindsay, Ontario, 

Y., writes: Thishasbeen Snook & Co., Wheciine, Department Store, New Canada, writes: Your in- 

@ most pb ne in- W. Va., writes: Use me as York, writes: I am_ weil Struction and counsel have 

vestment. Your instruc- a reference any time. Thank leased with the training proved most profitable to 
en has been very help- you for the ftecommenda- received — shall gladly me since i aneoned in busi- ‘ 

ful. tion that landed me here. recommend your course. ness. I fee} it my duty to 


tell you the credit due you. 


This is a correspondence course. But the instruction is. personal— there's not a 
1orm letter among the forty or more that each pupil receives. Every pupil is instructed 
according to individual needs. Every letter is personally dictated by myself. 

I will want about forty new pupils within the next six weeks, to take the place of 
those who will graduate during that time. I prefer earnest men and <vomen—those who 
are willing todo some ¢hinking about the work presented to them in my printed matter 
and personal letters. If you are one of that kind, write to me, and I'll tell you more 
about my methods for helping you to a much larger salary. 


ELMER HELMS, Formerly Ad-Writer for John Wanamaker 
ROOM 90, 11 EAST 16th SIREET, NEW YORK 





Don't fail to mention ‘‘The National, Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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TO MUSIC 


FRE BUYERS 


ad Read the Following Special Offer. 
A Special we Good for 10c., 


is mailed FREE to everyone sending us 
TEN CENTS wo our fine collection of 32 
PIECES of Music. This collection con- 
a 4 One Complete Full Page of 

ce from 82 of our latest publications. 


Mu 
The. fet includes 11 Magnificent Marches 
and Tro Btene, 5 Brilliant Waltzes, 4 ¢ 9 


acteristic Pieces, 3 Lana ALL FOR 1 ord: ng 


E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 
71 W. 28th Street, New York. 











Learn the trath 


Every man and woman, particularly those 
entered upon matrimony, should possess the 
new and valuable book, 


SEXOLOGY 





LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘6A help in your present position and a big help to a better position.” 

A System Representing the Highest Smart. 
ard of Advertising Instruction in the 
WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 

As the salary received by each of our students is a per- 

sonal matter, we believe it advisable to give only approx- 


imate figures. 
A Graduate in San Francisco, 
Cal., is now earning $35.00 per 


week. 

A Graduate in Los Angeles, 
Cal., is now earning $50.00 per 
week. 

A Graduate in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is now earning $60.00 per 
week. 

A Graduate in Seattle, Wash., 


is we earning $40.00 per week. 
Graduate in Detroit, Mich., 

.. now earning $35.00 per week. 

raduate in San Antonio, 

Texas is uow earning $4,000 per 

ear, 

? A Graduate in New York City 

fs now earning $6,000 pe: year. 





A Graduate in Toronto, Ont., 
Can., is now earning $40.00 per 
week, 

A Graduate in Ashland, Ky., 
is now earning $30.00 per week, 

Graduate in Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now earning $32.50 per 
week. 

A Graduate in Kewanee, IIl., 
is now earning $30.00 per w eek. 

A Graduate in Philadelphia, 
Lis is now earning $25.00 per 


a Graduate in Chicago, IIl., 
is now earning $3,200 per year. 

A Graduate in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is now earning $30.00 per 
week, 








Read the facts as clearly set forth in our handsome 
prospectus, mailed free upon request. It is interesting— 
it will prove profitable to you. 

PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
“The Advertising School that Graduates Experts” 
Address: Suite 16—90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Suite 34 139 Nassau St., New York City 





by Wm. H, Walling, A.M, M.D., 
whieh veer treats of the sexological rela- 
tions of both sexes, and, as well, how and 
when to advise son or daughter. 
Unequaled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, gm and medical professions. 


Do you know 


ide 8 oe sickly children, and 
ic — and shown by court records to be 






hat the main cause of un 
eees is admitted by ph - 
nce of the laws of sel: 
New Edition. Enlarged and I)lust: d 
Rich Cloth Binding. Full Gold Stamp, $2.00 
Write f Other P. Opinions’? and ‘ ” 
deo our 100-page ilastroted eatsloguc el bomte of marta FREES” ORR 


PURITAN PUBLISHING CO., Dept. D, Philadelphia 




























STUDY Sones soEtes 


LAW Established in 1892. 


p Sor Sen 
pao Egan eitentaghoote. speed ae 





Do You Know a Farmer ? 


For 10 cemts and the names and addresses of 1@ farmers 
who own and live on farms, we will send either of the following 





50e. papers one year. @ Businces Law G age 
FARM vee Tea We a the — = bar. Full particulars free. 
FARM AN hville, mg Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 


Terms on other oom = application. Write us, 


CENTRAL SUBSCRIPTION 00. 89 Press Bldg., oer Ohio 


Reaper Block, Chicago. 








FRENCH GERMAN —SPANISH) 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through our 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. spe S. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of ver' eng lent, oF rules, You hear the exact 
pronunciation of each word and aan thousan: you yo It requires but a few 
minutes’ practice several times mnie Coll moments toacquirea ———— mastery of con- 

yersational French, German, or ‘Spent rofessors all over this and other coun- 


tries, and the press generally, endorse th’ system 0! languages, 
Send for testimonials, doable and a) letter yn et all arent 


this range yueen scient 
International College of Languages, “15 Metropatio Bite. pone male léth St., N.Y. 
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THe 


IFOUR TRACK. 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


CPRBP LL 





Every issue of the magazine is beautifully illustrated and contains one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight or more pages, each one of which is of human interest. 


Each month’s Table of Contents approximates: 


A dozen articles upon the Places, Peoples and Objects of all countries, with 
Nature-Studies, and other articles upon topics of general value and interest. 

Four or five readable ‘Little Histories.”’ 

A number of poems that contain something more than a rhyme. 

An editorial department devoted to ‘‘The World’s Progress.’’ 

A couple of pages of ‘‘Vest Pocket Confidences’’ — in a minor key. 

A department of especial interest to the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscellaneous items ‘‘From the Field of Fact.” 

A “‘table’’ of Book Reviews. 

‘Two pages devoted to current New York theatrical doings, treated in a brief 
‘“‘what and where” way. 

Enough crisp and humorous briefs, edited by the scissors, to create many 

a laugh. 

In short, each issue of the Four Track News contains a fifty-cent assortment 
of good things for five cents, every article being fully illustrated by the finest 
half-tones that can be made. 


Subscription price 50 cents a year; foreign countries $1.00; single copies 
5 cents. Sold at all news stands, or address 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 31-A, 7 East 42d Street, New York, 
PO ere . 


Use the following coupon in sending your subscription. 





To THE FOUR TRACK NEWS, 7 East 42d St., New York. 


Enclosed please find 50 cents for one copy of THE FOUR- 
TRACK NEWS, one year, beginning 00... 1904. 














- . - 
a 


Don’t fail to mention ‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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THE EASTER GOWN 


Mrs. Osborn, the famous artist of dressmaking, the creator of 
Styles for the smart set of New York, in the March Delineator 
gives the most important fashion news looking forward to Spring 








and Summer styles. The planning of every gown, she says, now 
hinges upon the style of its skirt. No woman should plan her 
Easter costume without carefully studying this letter. In it she 
will find the secret of correct dressing told in type and shown in illustrations. 





In this issue there are more real helps for the well dressed 
woman in perfecting her Easter gowns and her Summer 
clothes than in any other authority. This number alone is 





worth more to her in the consciousness of being well gowned 


than the cost of a year’s subscription. Besides the skirt Mrs. é 
~F 





Osborn tells of collar effects and coats. P— |) Ni 


Every Part of the Life of Every Woman 


There is something in it for every department of every woman's 
life. ‘There are helpful papers on her dress, her beauty, her children, her family, 
her table, her house, and for every room in it, and finally for her leisure hour and 
her intellectual development. These are the things that make 


Fhe Brlincate 


the most necessary magazine for women. 


BE SURE TO GET IT:- 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 cents ; $1.00 a % 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY. Limited, 1} West Thirteenth Scest, New York 
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THESE PICTURES FREE S) 


To New Yearly Subscribers For 


FIELD AND STREAM * 


Edited by EMERSON HOUGH 


America’s Iilustrated Monthly Magazine of the 
ROD, GUN, DOG, CANOE, CAMERA, CRUISE, 
Ac. 


































Subscription Price, $1.50 Per Year 
15 cents a Copy of all Newsdealers 
4@These Pictures are better subjects and more correctly 
drawn than can be purchased in the art stores. For the 
sportsman’s den or library they are ideal, 

How to Get Them: With each year’s subscription ($1.50) 
we will send a free choice of the six black and whites on the 
deft. If the pair of water color companion pictures on top are 
wanted send $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription. The 
pictures will be sent prepaid and guaranteed to reach you 


The Mysteries of the Mighty 
AMAZON RIVER 


READ the story, graphically penned by explorer ALVAH 
D. JAMES, of the discoveries 

ne Daysand Discov- | 294 facts brought to light by 
T eriegof DeSoto, | “FIELD AND. STREAM'S” 
izarro, Cortez and Ma- | exploration party in the vast, trop- 
gellan recalled and du- } ica} wilderness drained by the 

















plicated. 

; A Crowain Stroke in | Amazon. 

ournalistic Achieve- From the:day when, on the Pa- 
ments of the day. cific coast, the ascent of the An- 











mw des ins began, the thrall of 
the narrative is upon you, and never releases its hold until the 
tale ends at the confluence of the great river with the Atlantic, 
3,600 miles from its source. 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH 
THE SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
1903, CONTAINING THE FIRST INSTAL- 
MENT OF THIS AMAZON STORY. 


Address the Publishers : JOHN P. BURKHARD COR. 
PORATION, Dept. N., 35 West 218 Street, New York, 


“aS 
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fu) ANUFACTURING 
@ OMPANY. 


The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mechanical devices 
invented since the beginning of this industry. 


THE TWO-SPEED GEAR. 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high to low 
gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. __ 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 


** Columbia” ** Cleveland’ * Tribune” | “Crescent”? *“Rambler’’ **Monarch”’ 
** Crawford ”” ** Fay Juveniles ’’ | ** Imperial ”’ ** Crescent Juveniles ”” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
The Outdoor Magazine of Human Interest 


“ATHLETICS IN THE ARMY ”’ 
by Lieut.-General Adna R. Chaffee 


Chief of Staff, Commanding V. S. Army 








LIVING PHOTOGRAPHS 


HUMAN-INTEREST STORIES 
by Stewart Edward White Vance Thompson 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. Robert Dunn 





NOT LIKE ANY OTHER MAGAZINE YOU EVER SAW 


Send for Special Subscription Offer to 
OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 259 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Good health cannot be hidden. The bright 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and active minds denote 


the good health of all Mellin’s Food babies 


a 





ARAN = 


Gretcuen HAuHNEN 


If you would like a sample to try for your baby, send us 
your name and address, and a sample of Mellin’s Food 
will be sent you, free. : 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Health is essential to beauty. Beauty is power. 

Should you ask this charming maiden the secret of her dainty 
loveliness and perfect health, she would tell you she owes her 
happiness to the magical power of 


RUBIFOAM 


and truthfully add, ‘‘ Good teeth are essential to health, and the 
dainty, fragrant, cleansing dentifrice Rubifoam, like a veritable 
fairy gift, in preserving and beautifying my teeth, presented me 
with health, beauty, and power.” 25c. everywhere. 


For free sample bottle address, 
E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 




















MAKING A MAGAZINE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

Fire wrecked the National's plant, at 4] West First street, Beston, 
early in the morning of Friday, February 19, Printed forms, steck, ma- 
chinery and pretty nearly everything else in the place shared a common 
ruin. 

The March number was nearly ready for delivery: all the forms were 
either printed or on presses ready to begin printing. We expected te 
get copies into the mil on Saturday, February 2e. When the ferce came 
down te work on Friday morning, they found it a grim spectacle. The top 
three floors of the building were literally swept clean of everything ef 
value. Heaps of charred wood marked where desks had steod. The great 
presses and binders and other machines were stripped like warships te 
their metal frames-- woodwork all gone and what remained of very deubt- 
ful value. Here and there huge holes gaped in the solid floors, Pools ef 
dirty water lay ankle deep in gullies hollewed out by the flames before 
the firemen began pouring in their flood. Tall piles ef printed sheets 
ef the March number dreoped under small lakes of dirty water, Whatever 
the water had failed te reach, the black anke had laid its grimy fingers 
en: it was a discouraging outleok, 

But we saved a few of the page plates from the general wreckage of 
the presses, repaired them, and made the rest over again frem page preofs 
By Saturday night we had engaged seven presses in as many Boston printing 
effices, and on Tuesday morning--(lionday the 22d. being a general holi- 
day)-= all the wheels were turning, making a new edition of this number. 
Temporary business offices were taken at 355 Washington street, and Mr/ 
Chapple expects to be able to announce a new permanent address in the 
April number. 

By digging around among the ruins, most of our subscription list, 
kept by card index system, was found, and is thought to be transcribable, 











in part at least. The smoked and water soaked cards were taken to the 

new office and are being copied. We cannot yet tell how many are too 
badly damaged to tell their story, so we ask our loyal subscribers to 
write us within the next two weeks, telling us how their account stood. 
All we want is your word for it. Be sure and write your address very 
clearly.We ask our advertisers not to be too stringent with us this thonth. 
in regard-to position. We have tried to get all advertisements where they 
belonged, but much of the werk had to be done from memory. 

All letters received in the National's Idea contest, dated later 
than February 1, were burned. Letters received earlier were in the hands 
of the committee for reading/ We ask all who sent letters after February 
1 to advise us by postal card at once, and as quickly as possible + 
to send us duplicates of their ideas, 

There will, unavoidably, some delay in getting the March National te 
its readers, but we mean, by working almost night and day, te make the de 
lay as brief as possible, and hope to.issue the April number right on time 
from a new shop of our own. And without going into detail at this time, we 
promise you that the April number of the National will be an extra good 
one. 

In the magazine as we first printed it, these two pages were devoted 
te a forecast of the April number-- its handsome pictures, its bright 
stories, its interesting special articles and its attractive, departments. 
But we thought you would like to have just a word at first hand about 
the fire: so, at the last minute we substitute this little personal letter 
to you, We wish it to serve alse as an acknowledgement-- a very sincere 
and grateful acknowledgment-- of the hundreds of friendly messages, ten- 
dering sympathy and help, that have been received from all parts of the 
country since Friday, February 19, 

Meantime, assured ef your kindly tolerance of whatever shortcomings 
may appear in this number, the National family will get busy and make a 
record for the magazine in which this fire willsize up as a mere incident. 











RE you ready for that trip—steamer 
trunks all packed? The ‘‘idea”’ com- 
mitteemen say nothing, -but keep on 
reading and reading, and have promised 
a report for March 15, to be published 
in the April number of the National. 
Yes, we.are going to take the old ‘‘rock- 
ing chair’ along—so you'll have some 
“Talk It Over” for May, that‘is, if the 
custom-house officers are not too. hard 
in classifying the tariff on’ “‘gems.”’ 
How appropriate it is, after all. -Col- 
umbus went to the West Indies hecause 
he had an “‘idea.’”* Discovering America 
and running a magazine are not exactly 
analogous, but when you simmer it 
down, theré’s nothing worth while ac- 
complished unless it first crystalizes in 
an ‘‘idea.’? - We want the National Idea 
West Indies, trip idea? — adding the / 
without a’ suggestion as to the kind of a 
time we may have if the weather is rough. 
The dates and itinerary published in 
February are fixed, although they may 
be extended when our friends in the 
south realize how very important it is 
for the ‘‘idea’’ party to.‘‘see everything.” 
Two or three Rough Riders have sent 
im ‘‘ideas” and hope to be able to show 
us just how they went up San Juan hill. 
Students may cling to the classics; 
philosophers may delve in scientific 
treatises, others linger in the fascinat- 
ing glamour of romance, art, history, 
and biography; but, as for me, I am 
revelling in the joy and inspiration of 
‘“tideas’’ from National readers. The 


wide range of practical, clever, and 
common-sense suggestions; the variety 
of thought; the kindly, friendly spirit 
of the thousands of letters and ‘‘ideas’’ 
are an assurance of the National’s mil- 
lion subscribers.. To read these ideas is 
a liberal education; and I wish we had 
the power to charter 2 fleet and take 
every one who has written an idea with 
us on this trip. 

Alack! there are to be only ten — but 
ten times ten thousand. other National 
‘readers. are: going with ws in pleasurable 
ariticipation and good wishes, and a 
‘weighty responsibility rests upon those 
of-us who go—for we will have the 
‘folks. at home’’ to reckon with in giv- 
ing an account of ourselves. 

Reading the ‘‘idea’’ letters has become 
so fascinating that it seems just now as 
if the subscribers were doing all the 
writing and editing. With pockets 
bulging, a Boston bag laden coming 
and going on street cars, a dress-suit 
case full in the sleeper, the old rocking- 
chair barricaded, it has been a feast of 
ideas for me. Sometimes I forget to 
eat— it heeps me up at night like an 
exciting continued story. It is a story 
of a life-work I am reading, and every 
letter is a thrilling chapter. Each one 
shows how the National is building,and, 
more impostant, how it must build to 
reach the million mark. 

Among the words of advice given me 
by William McKinley was, ‘Never for- 
get a favor.’’ Now, in order to make 
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quite sure that #of one of these thousands 
of favors is forgotten, I want to find 
words that will go straight to your hearts 
—words freighted with affectionate ap- 
preciation. Page after page have I torn 
up, because they seemed utterly inade- 
quate to express it, and my heart over- 
flows as I try to tell you how these mes- 
sages, from far-off and near-by homes, 
factories and offices, strike deep and 
true into the very life purpose of the 
National. These letters and ideas serve 
more than a business purpose. They have 
been a wholesome revelation of the 
genial good nature of the American 
people. Every page written is perme- 
ated with jovial good cheer. There are 
dainty letters, scrawling letters, and 
some typewritten with all the preciseness 
of a legal document, some dashed off in 
a business-letter hand; doctors prescribe 
for a million circulation with the same 
deliberation as for measles or a fever; 
and sermon paper indicates that there 
is interest aglow in the study, And the 
boys and girls—they are always ready 
with fresh ideas. In fact, if there is 
a single phase of American life not rep- 
resented in these contributions, I have 
not yet discovered it. 

There have been many inquiries as to 
whether we can take along others beside 
the ten idea subscribers, if the others pay 
their own expenses. It has been de- 
cided to take twelve others with us, and 
accommodations can be secured for 
them. The cost of the trip altogether is 
estimated within $200 each from Boston, 
so it will be a good opportunity to see 
the West Indies at a minimum expense 
and with a merry party of travelers, for 
the prime object of the trip will be to 
have a good time, and make every minute 
a pleasant memory for a lifetime. Now 
if you want to go and have not entered 
the Idea Contest, let me know at once, 
sending $20 to deposit on your ticket. 

What a glorious old world it is, after 
all! It will keep me busy for the rest 


of my natural life trying to repay and 
reciprocate favors already extended. Is 
not the world largely what we want to 
see in it? I was much interested the 
other day, when walking with a friend 
of artistic instinct, to have pointed out 
to me the beauties of architectural design 
which I had passed and not appre- 
ciated many and many a time. He 
indicated the suggestiveness of the Grec- 
ian, Roman and Venetian architec- 
ture: a reflection of the Campanile, the 
Pantheon, that put the commonplace 
buildings we passed in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. There are rare beauties in 
the life about us, if we can only trans- 
late and feel them. I have always felt 
the same about writing. It does not 
matter to me how much you may find 
fault with syntax or rhetoric, the absurd 
profligacy of pronouns, even a paucity 
of sparkling scintillation sought in liter- 
ary craftsmanship; but if I can make 
you feel what I feel, if I can impress 
you with the deep sincerity with which 
I try to reach your hearts, then I can 
bid defiance to all else. I want to reach 
you, not as a writer, an editor, or 
anything other than my own simple 
self, one who finds happiness in life 
and wants everyone else to have a 
full measure. There’s the confession! 


—<»*— 


T BROUGH the dimly lit corridor of 

the state department I saw Secretary 
Hay walk with customary briskness and 
exactness to his office. He has just 
returned from a brief vacation trip to 
Georgia, beard a little more sprinkled 
with gray, brow wrinkled in thought, 
but eyes that sparkle with the statesman- 
like foresight that first gleamed when 
he sat close at the side of Abraham 
Lincoln and began his education in 
statecraft, as the private secretary of the 
great president. It was nine o’clock, 
the exact minute when Secretary Hay 
crosses the threshold of his office, with 
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acheery ‘‘good morning’’ to all. A few 
minutes after seating himself at the desk, 
I fancy he had written the memor- 
able note to the powers of the world — 
a great page in history. Just at that 
time it seemed to me that the globe 
in the corridor tilted still further to 
the east, and the door moved a trifle 
more ajar, when the spirit of the secre- 
tary’s note reiterated the fixed Ameri- 
can policy, written again as firmly as 
when he initiated it,—the integrity of 
China and the open door. 

Some time later Kogoro Takahira, the 
Japanese minister, was ushered into 
No. 212—the room adjoining, in 
which the diplomats are received. Not 
many minutes elapsed before Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador, dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Washington, 
was shown in. There was a pleasant 
bow of recognition between the two 
officials, without the least suggestion of 
hostility in the Orient. The yellow fur- 
nishings of the room reflected a glow of 
golden peace. The great ambassador of 
all Russia smiled as he replaced his 
monocle in coming out; perfect in his 
poise—an ideal, typical diplomat. What 
transpired in this room during the 
momentous conference the world may 
never know. But this much is known 
—Secretary John Hay in that note 
awakened the capitals of Europe and 
grappled the terrors of warfare as 
never before, in a perfectly square 
and honorable spirit of neutrality. 


OOo 


| N many respects this is an age of 
‘push the button.’’ In the gathering 
together of the equipment necessary for 
the printing, binding and general build- 
ing up of the National Magazine, from 
the white paper to the finished product, 
I have often been interested in observing 
what an important part is played by the 
Simplex Time Recorder clock. It of 
course keeps accurate time, but in addi- 
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tioz: to this very necessary function, it 
has a row of buttons which indicate ex- 
actly the hour of arrival and departure of 
every member of the staff empioyed on 
the National, from the publisher to the 
office boy. When I first acquired this 
clock, I regarded it somewhat in the 
light of an ornament, but a very short 
acquaintance proved that it is a neces- 
sity. Not only is it a useful part of the 
working plant, but it has come to be 
regarded as a kind of board of arbitra- 
tion; it is never mistaken, and is, in 
short, infallible. Perhaps this partly 
accounts for the harmony that prevails 
among our workers and for the keen in- 
terest and enthusiasm they feel in every- 
thing connected with the National. 

The genius of the times runs in the 
direction of ° economizing time and 
energy — the greatest production for the 
least possible effort; with the Sim- 
plex Time Recorder any firm is sure of 
systematic and indisputable management 
in regard to time, and every time I press 
No. 29 on the clock in the National 
office, I look upon its face with a smile 
of grateful appreciation. During the 
rapid, growth of our printing and bind- 
ery plant, necessary for the production 
of the National, this contrivance on the 
wall has done much to systematize the 
whole establishment. Everyone, on 
entering in the morning, presses the 
button, which indicates precisely the 
moment of his or her arrival, and the 
same ceremony is observed on depar- 
ture: thus a correct record is kept. 
I hear that the same company has re- 
cently placed upon the market another 
equally ingenious contrivance, the Sim- 
plex Watchman’s Clock, which is bound 
to have a large sale among manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

The Watchman’s Clock is officially 
approved and secures, in addition to 
an accurate record of the movements 
of the watchman, the benefit of a re- 
duced rate of insurance. 

So it is that every time I push the 
button I have to think of the genial 
representative of the Simplex Time 
Recorder Company at Gardner, Mass- 
achusetts, and bless the day when 
he called at my office and explained, 
so lucidly and_ pleasantly, how 
necessary this one thing was for the 
successful carrying on of business. 
Everything now goes on _ time. 
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SECRETARY OF THE READING BOARD OF TRADE 


By E.R. 
Industrial Establishments........ 843 
Capital Invested...................... $27,975,628 
Wae-CArmers ..... 2... cece cence 19,165 
Value of Products, per year...... $36,902,511 
PP cree enconcssgsedscndectccecce 100,000 


HE city of Reading, Pennsylvania, 

stands fourth in industrial develop- 

ment in the great Keystone state. 
There are few cities in the country to 
equal it in advantages of every sort, and 
that fact has resulted in the accretion of 
new capital and many industrial estab- 
lishments. The number of these in- 
creased from 432 in 1890 to 843 in 1900. 
Their products embrace pretty nearly 
everything, from silk mitts to mammoth 


cotton presses for the southern states 


and steel projectiles for the guns on 
Uncle Sam’s big battleships. The va- 
riety of its products has béen the cause 
of the city’s steady and continued pros- 
perity, despite even financial depression. 

Its industries are probably of a more 
diversified character than those of any 
other city in the state, and its products 
go to almost every civilized country on 


the globe. Its bicycles today are being 
shipped abroad in large numbers, one 
firm having an extensive trade in Ger- 
many and another making frequent 
shipments to Japan. It manufactures 
steel projectiles for the United States 
navy, steel barracks for Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers in the tropics, nuts and bolts 
for our own and foreign governments, 
and the letter-boxes found upon the 
street corners in every city in the Union 
are made in Reading. Its wrought-iron 
pipe is found in every section of - 
America, and in the vast oil-fields of Rus- 
sia. The Manufacturer, a journal of 
American interests, published in Phila- 
delphia, says of Reading: 

‘*It is natural that the city should be 
come an important center for the iron 
industry on account of its nearness to 
the anthracite coal-fields, and the de- 
posits of iron, which are rich and abun- 
dant in this locality. When the railroad 
was built along the Schuylkill Valley, 
Reading was the objective point for the 
engineers. It was the city which they 
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at first set out to reach, and it was 
understood that it was the trade of this 
region, not only present but future, that 
would furnish strength to this great 
transportation line. So important a 
factor was the city in the calculations 
of those who built the road that it was 
called the Philadelphia & reading rail- 
road, which was abbreviated at once so 
that it became the Reading railroad. 
The Reading railroad’s name is known 
in every share-market in two continents. 
It has been the subject, and still is 
today, of articles in the financial col- 
umns of nearly every newspaper in Eng- 
land and in other parts of Europe. The 
name of this American city is known 
wherever one may go.” 

Labor disturbances are practically un- 
known. Wage-earners, although organ- 
ized in most trades, are conservative, 
skillful in their callings, and thrifty in 
their habits. Of the 20,000 dwelling- 
houses in the city, the majority of them 
are owned by mechanics and laborers, 
who acquired them through. building 
associations and the easy-payment plan 
adopted by builders. 

The city is finely located on a plain 
that slopes gently from Mount Penn to- 
ward the river Schuylkill, which forms 
its western boundary. The Neversink 
mountain rises to an elevation of nearly 
1,000 feet at its southern end, and then 
skirts its southeastern border. ‘Toward 
the north extends an undulating stretch 
of territory. The streets are regularly 
laid out, running almost due north and 
south and east and west. Ninth street, 
the longest in the city, is nearly four 
miles in length. 

The manufacturing enterprises and 
business-houses of Reading are in the 
highest state of development. The im- 
mense jobbing trade which the city en- 
joys attests its advantage of location. 
Its nearness to the anthracite coal-fields 
and the presence of inexhaustible mines 
of iron ore in its immediate vicinity, 
give it opportunities for manufacturing 
purposes which cannot be excelled. It 
is surrounded by a rich agricultural dis- 
trict, Berks, of which it is the county 
seat, being one of the largest and wealth- 
iest counties in the state. The Schuyl- 
kill and Lebanon valleys, teeming with 
a busy population, unite at Reading. 
Most of the towns and villages in these 
valleys contribute their business to the 
city, and, as the result thereof, Reading 


is one of the most prosperous trade cen- 
ters in the United States. The distance 
to Philadelphia is fiftyeight miles, being 
one and a half hours’ ride by the express 
trains running between the two cities. 
The distance to New York is 128 miles, 
or four hours’ ride. The distance to 
Harrisburg is fiftyfour miles. 

The city has an efficient health depart- 
ment, an abundant supply of good water, 
splendid schools and many churches. 

Fourteen market-houses, conveniently 
located, enable the people to supply 
themselves with fresh country produce 
several times a week. A well-equipped 
public library supplies the literary wants. 
In the matter of protection against fire, 
Reading is one of the most favored cities 
in the state. The department is one of 
the most efficient in the United States. 
It is conducted upon the volunteer sys- 
tem, with a united membership of over 
3,000 citizens. There isa central organ- 
ization known as the Firemen’s Union. 
The companies are voted annual gratui- 
ties by councils for their maintenance. 
There are eleven steam fire-engine com- 
panies and two hook-and-ladder com- 
panies, two chemical engines and sal- 
vage-corps wagons. A fire-alarm tele- 
graph has been in operation since 1873, 
The loss by fire on real-estate in 1902 
was only $26,000, although there were 
or Calls on the firemen. 

There are fortyone miles of electric 
street railways in the city of Reading, 
owned and operated by the United 
Traction company. No expense has 
been spared in building and equipping 
the roads, and all the material used is 
the best that could be purchased. The 
cars are handsome in appearance and 
furnished with the very best equipment, 
and are heated by electricity. No city 
in the country can surpass Reading in 
the excellence of its street-railway sys- 
tems. With lines radiating in every 
direction, there is not a part of its terri- 
tory that cannot be reached within twenty 
minutes from the business district. 
Reading is well equipped with suburban 
electric lines, which give a cheap and 
rapid method of communication with 
the thriving cities, towns and villages 
which surround the city. The moun- 
tains surrounding Reading are encir- 
cled by electric railways, and their 
crests are adorned with Summer hotels 
and pleasure resorts, the view from 
which in all directions is magnificent. 











In the matter of steam-railroad trans- 
portation, shippers have the advantage 
of two lines, the Pennsylvania and the 
Philadelphia & Reading, which afford 
communication in every direction. The 
Pennsylvania maintains a splendid pas- 
senger-train service between this city and 
Philadelphia, where close connections 
can be made with New York, Baltimore, 
Washington and Western points. The 
Reading railroad operates a system of 
lines that radiate from Reading north, 
east, south and west. Its extensive shops 
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ing shipping easy and convenient. 

Much might be written about Read- 
ing, but the following will convey, in 
brief form, what outsiders might desire 
to know: 

It has 135 miles of projected street; 
seventyeight miles of open streets; fifty- 
two miles macadamized street; six miles 
of sheet asphalt paving; eleven miles of 
brick paving; six miles of rubble-stone 
paving; fortytwo miles of electric rail- 
way; eight miles of gravity railway; one 
mile of inclined railway; ninetyeight 
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are located here, and it has contributed 
greatly to the growth and prosperity of 
the city. It employs here about 4,000 
men, to whom is disbursed monthly an 
average of $170,000. These immediate 
connections with the two great railroad 
systems of Pennsylvania, give Reading 
easy communication with every indus- 
trial and commercial center of the coun- 
try; and the competition of rival lines 
affords assurance of fair freight rates. 
Switches lead to the various industrial 
establishments throughout the city, mak- 


miles of water main; sixtyfour miles of 
gas main; thirteen miles storm-water 
sewers; twentyfive miles house sewers; 
four miles park boulevard; 600 arc elec- 
tric lights; 380 incandescent lights; 521 
Welsbach gas lights two public parks — 
Io2 acres; four theaters; five private 
parks; nine mountain hotels; seventy- 


seven churches; twentytwo newspa- 
pers; fourteen market- houses; nine 
banks; four trust companies; six 


reservoirs — 180 million gallons; all 
maintained with an eight-mill tax rate. 
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ITHIN the limits of a magazine 

article it would be futile to try to tell 
of Texas. There is so much to tell that 
volumes could be written and the half 
not be stated. It is greater in area than 
all New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania combined. It is further across 
the state in either direction than from 
New York to Chicago. 

If all the people of the United States 
were living in Texas the ‘population 
would not be as dense to the square mile 
as in Massachusetts. It has more square 
miles of timber area than the state of 
Maine; more granite than New Hamp- 
shire; more marble than Vermont; more 
iron than Pennsylvania, Michigan or 
Alabama; grows one-third the cotton of 
the country; more rice than South Caro- 
lina; more sugar than Louisiana, and 
can grow more wheat, corn, or any other 
crop grown in the temperate zone than 
any other state in the Union. 

It has’ 11,000 miles of railway, third 
in the Union. It is the foursh state in 
population and wealth in the Union, and 
will soon be the first in wealth, popu- 
lation and political power. It offers 


greater inducements to capital and en- 
terprise than any section of the Union. 











FORT WORTH’S POSTOFFICE, SOON. TO BE EN- 
. LARGED TO DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE 











THE COURT-HOUSE, FINEST COUNTY BUILDING IN 
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FORT WORTH 


All you have to do to be convinced of 
the truth of this assertion is to investi- 
gate for yourself. 

The agricultural lands are now worth 
from $20 to $60 per-acre, varying with 
locality, proximity to market and im- 
provements. Equally as good lands, 
unimproved, and remote from railway 
facilities, can be had at from $5 to $10 
per acre. In a decade they will all in- 
crease in value 100 per cent. The same 
character of land in the eastern and cen- 
tral western states is marketable at $100 
anacreup. The Texas lands are better 
because they are equally productive, and 

ow many crops that the other does not. 

etter because.the farmer is not confined 
to any one crop per year. The soil is 
rich enough, the seasons are long enough 
to grow two and sometimes three crops 
per year. It is not necessary to keep 
stock housed all Winter to protect it 
from the elements; a great saving to the 
farmer. 

If you have money to lend you can get 
a higher rate of interest, with as good 
security as anywhere in the Union. 

Fort Worth is the fourth city in size 
in the state, and second in volume of 








HIGH SCHOOL— WARD SCHOOLS ARE EQUALLY COMMODIOUS 








business—it will soon take first place 
in both. A writer in a Chicago pub- 
lication which may be regarded as 
wholly disinterested says: 

‘Fort Worth is not only the gateway 
to Texas’ richest agricultural region and 
the commercial pulse of the enormous 
export trade vented at Galveston, but it 
is a great railroad center, with fourteen 
lines literally radiating to all points of 
the compass. It now has a population 
of but fortyfive thousand, but the advent 
of the great packing town at its northern 
verge will add twenty thousand and 
make the city a hot rival of Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio 
for numerical supremacy. It is beauti- 
fully located on a bend of Trinity river, 
670 feet above sea-level, perfectly 
drained, well paved and with eleven 
thousand men employed in its shops 
and stores. It is now connected with 
Dallas by a perfect and rapid street-car 
system ; and its suburban villages, homes 
and environments are as beautiful as 
those of any city in this country.”’ 

There are eleven trunk lines of railway 
converging at Fort Worth, affording stx- 
teen outlets for the city’s commerce — 
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HOUSTON STREET, LOOKING NORTH FROM EIGHTH STREET 
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which is of itself a guarantee of its com- 
mercial supremacy. Facilities for trans- 
portation is the most potent factor in 
commerce, and these are enjoyed by 
Fort Worth to a greater degree than by 
any city in the Southwest. 

Fort Worth is situated almost in the 
geographical center of the richest body 
of agricultural lands to be found on the 
globe; and as a market for the products 
of the soil and a base of supplies for the 
trade of this section it is without a rival. 

More than one-half the people of 
Texas live within a radius of 200 miles 
of this city, and most of these do busi- 
ness with the banks and merchants. 

For years this has been the recognized 
headquarters for the immense cattle 
business of the state, the largest industry, 
next to agriculture, in the state. The 
firms of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co., 
the greatest meat packers in the world, 
were the first to recognize Fort Worth as 
an unexcelled and unrivaled point for 
the distribution of packing-house pro- 
ducts and have erected and put in active 


operation two of the most modern and 
complete packing-houses in the country, 
each with a capacity of 1,000 beeves 
and 2,500 hogs per day. 

Other industries are following these 
with great rapidity, and the number of 
operatives on the payrolls in Fort 
Worth is increasing every day. 

Fort Worth is the healthiest point in 
the United States. The death rate for 
1903 was less than eight to the 1,000 of 
population. 

It has an abundance of the purest 
water ever pumped from the earth. 

It has a magnificent public-school sys- 
tem, second to none on earth. 

Churches of every denomination — 
fortyseven in number — private schools, 
libraries, literary and musical societies 
attest the refinement and culture of its 
people. 

It is the livest, most active and pro- 
gressive town in the country. 

Those are the general conditions. 
For particulars write to the FORT 
WORTH BOARD OF TRADE. 
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AThe bed she sold was made of haig 
Germs and dirt abounded there 
So Margy with great wisdom saw ] 
That hair for beds was worse than straw! | 
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| Pargeries of the present dayewho dislike dirt, we simply say 
he cleanest bed on sea or shoresis the ANTISEPTIC OSTERMOOR. 


Please remember that no one can make mattresses of ‘‘felt,” ‘‘elastic felt,” 
or ‘‘patent elastic felt” but Ostermoor & Co, Our name and guarantee 
on every genuine mattress. It’s not /e// if it’s not an Ostermoor. The 


‘Ostermoor :" Mattress *15. 


pe 
never has to be made over—being made right in the beginning it stays right to the end. It 
will last so long that you will forget the price but not.the quality. It isin every way unique— 
its comfort, its cleanliness, its economy.’ ‘Even the most pronounced pessimist cannot 
find an-objection to this peerless bed. Surely no one can find fault with our offer of 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 























Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you have -3 oe Ssnenee wide, 25 ipa ag Se oy t4 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal'in clean- .:} 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35’lbs., - - 41-70 
liness, durability and comfort of any $so. haif,mattress } 4 feet wide a By. eS & 
ever made, you can get your money back by return -4 feet 6 inches Df ne Pe x long. <4 15.00 
mail—“no questions asked.”” There will be no un- In two parts soc. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 
pleasantness about it at all. Express charges prepaid to any place. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


It will be worth your while—your name on a postal will do. It is conceded one of the hand- 
somest advertising books ever made; 96 pages; cover in colors; beautifully illus- 
trated. We want you to look it through even if you-may sever buy from us. 
Mattresses shipped, express prepaid, same.day check is received. y 

We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for free book,““Church Cushions.” f--4 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 144 Elizabeth St., New York. 


The Alaska Feather and-Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
~~Canadian Agents. 
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~~ r Onany busy street count the 

number of Oldsmobiles you 
see. If there are not more than 
twice as many as any other make 
of motor car, you are living in a 
very exceptional city. 

Oldsmobile progress did not stop with 
bringing out the Standard Runabout—a 
car that has sustained its reputation at 
home and abroad in open coutest with 


all others, 
Oldsmobile perfection has been ap- 


plied to other types of motor cars, and at 
any of our selling agencies in the larger 
cities, you can see our 
Oldsmobile Standard Runabout 
Price $650 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car 
Price $950; without Rear Seat, $850 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout 
Price $750 
Oldsmobile Light Delivery 
Wagon 
Price $850 


¥ 
Pe 





For further particulars about the Oldsmobile line, see our nearest selling agent, or write direct, 
A captivating automobile story, ‘‘Golden Gate to Hell Gate,” free on request to Dept. 43 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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PERFECT 
SEASONING 





“ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS” 
THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR 
Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lob- 


sters, Chops, Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. 
It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen 


appetite and stimulates the digestion. 


Ask your dealer for McILHENNY’S 


Tabasco, the original and best. 
FREE— Write for interesting booklet of new and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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Buy an “Emmons” Boat and be Satisfied. 


Safety, comfort and speed are intelligently combined in all “Emmons” Boats. The utmost care in the selection of stock and 
excellence of finish warrant their durability. 
Dories, Skiffs, Canoes; Sail, Motor and Rowboats constantly on hand or built to special order. 
Prices as low as can be consistent E. GERRY EMMONS, CORPORATION, 
with quality. 
Ciédaihen ‘ents for Chiba wad Factory, 53-61 New Ocean Street, | SWAMPSCOTT, MASS., U.S. A. 
family communities a specialty. Write for illustrated circulars and prices. 











The Name is the Synonym of the Grade 





MADE. BY 
TRADE 
H. D. FOSS & CO. BS 8: Boston, Mass. 
MARK 














V E N T R I J; O Q U I o~ M | men in each state to travel, tack 

; K signs and distribute circulars 
Easily learned by anyone. Taught by mail. Testimon- and samples of our goods. 
ials and particulars for 2-cent stamp. O. A. Smith, Box 


Salary $60.00 per month, $3.00 « 





O, 516 Herkimer Street, Joliet, Illinois. r day for expenses. 


KUHLMAN CO., Dent Hi. Atlas Block, Chicago. 





purposes, 48 music lessons for beginners or 
vanced Pupils on Piano, Organ, njo, Guitar, 
: 4 = Cornct,* Violin or Mandolin, (your expense will 
only be - as astage — the poe ac pe is _ Bt teach by seal -“ and guarantee success. Hun- 
write: “Wis: ad known of your schoo ore. or booklet, testimonials and FREE tuiti 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 871, 19 Union Square; New York. N.Y. ee 


F at your home. We will give free, for advertising 
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QUITABLE 


ENRY By 
YOUNDER 
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MARCH WEATHER 


is uncertain—so is your 
future. You can't control 
the weather, but you can 
control your own future. 

An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will take away all un- 
certainty from your 
future—and from that 


VA Ay.) 
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div! 
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of your family. / i By 
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Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2%° Vice President. 














For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 114 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ years of age. 
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Delight EVERY Cook $ 


EY have more improvements than an 


other 


range made including the FRENCH PATENT 
SECTION TOR. 


AL 


They are used and recommended by New York, Boston, Providence, and all the leading 
schools, COULD STRONGER INDORSEMENT BE ‘POSSIBLES . sees 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send to us and we will send you 
our latest illustrated Catalogue with other advertising novelties 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO., Dept. N, 48-54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF aLL KINDS OF COOKING AND HEATING APPARATUS 





How To Grow Tall 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO ADD FROM TWO 

TO FIVE INCHES TO YOUR HEIGHT? 
To be a *‘ good height to dance with,’’ to be ‘* tall enough to see in a crowd ?'’ 
To improve the symmetry of your figure and to add to your general appearance ? 
It is entirely possible for you to increase your height and accomplish these 
other advantages in your own home without taking any internal treatment, 
without drugs, without operation, without pain or injury to yourself, without putting 
yourself to any inconvenience. 

FREE TO ANY SHORT PERSON. 

In order that anyone can learn how to get increased in height, we have prepared 
an maenting dook for free distribution, explaining why some ple are short 
and others tall, and telling how short people can add from two to five inches to 
their height, and get all the advantages that good height carries with it. All you 
have to do is to write for this book, stating your height, your weight, your age, 
your sex, snd we will send you full particulars about the science of getting 
noreased height and good figure. Address at once 


THE CARTILAGE CO., DEPT. 39E, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

















Orange Judd’s Opinion of Dr. Oneal. 


“The editor of the Orange Judd Farmer has just. re- 
ceived a copy of Dr. Oren Oneal’s new book—24th edition 
— entitled ‘Bye Diseases Cured Without Surgery.” It is 
printed in colors, containing new pictures of the doctor 
and much valuable information regarding the care of the 
eyes, diet, exercises, baths, etc. Dr. Oneal writes us that 
he will be pleased to send this book free of charge to any 
reader of our faper who is interested enough to write for if. 
A postal card will do. If you or any of your friends have any 
form of eye disease or trouble, the book will be interesting 
anda valuable aid. The doctor willalso goa <P further 
and write you a personal letter of advice, entirely free of 
charge if you will write him a history of your case in your 
own words as’ you understand it. We know the doctor 
personally.« He has been advertising in our columns for 
years, and we can vouch for his entire reliability. Ordi- 
narilly our guarantee would cover this point, but we wish 
to state for the satisfaction of any who are in doubt, that 
we have never had a single complaint regarding Dr. Oneal. 
He treats patients all over the world, and thousands of 
our readers have.placed their cases in his hands. -Of course 
he does not guarantee to cureall, but he always fulfills 
every promise, and will not take a case unless there is hope 
of benefiting it, and he certainly does cure when others 
say thereisno hope. Write for the book today to Suite 
921, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago.”—Orange Judd Farmer. 





**Right You Are’’ if you use a 


$25.00 . 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER. 


Over 35,000 sold in less than four years to satisfied users. 


MANUFACTORS CONSTRUCTION Co. 
No. 110-W-34th St. New York. 


$9 WEEKLY. Plain sewing. Materials sent free. 





Send addressed envelope for contract. 
ORIENTAL Co., Desk 45, 108 Fulton St., New York.. 


‘GET WISE’? There is a Free Typewriter with our 
course (Pitman System) of Shorthand by mail. 
BECK-Suite-44-110 W.-34th St., New York. 
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Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


When you're tired and nervous after the turmoils of a busy day try a bath in cool or 
tepid water, lathering the body freely with FAIRY SOAP; then let the water run cold fora 
moment, rinse thoroughly and rub briskly with a Turkish towel. It will cleanse the pores, 
set every vein in your body tingling with renewed vigor and give you that coveted ‘‘ life-is- 
worth-living ’’ feeling of refreshed cleanliness. 

FAIRY SOAP is the best for the bath because it is as pure as morning’s air, lathers 
copiously in any water, fits the hand and is always floating within easy reach. §c is the price. 
FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in stamps) and we will forward 

you a handsome collection of ‘‘ 10 Little Fairy Soap”’ subjects. These pictures are artistic repro- 
ductions from photographs and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% inches by 12% 
inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Depariment 128, Chicago 
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OnCredit) 


V2 Karat 


FINE PERFECT 
















Think of purchasing a 1-2 kt. perfect 
diamond_at $65, on credit. No other firm 
will dare to duplicate this ofter. They 
can’t. Wehave always more than held 
our own in competing with the lowest 
prices offered on all grades of diamonds 
of whatever size or weight, but not con- 
tent with this, we have hit upon a plan to 
specialize om 1-2 kt. stones. We buy 
these particular diamonds in larger quan- 
tities than any other importer and at a 
lower figure. Therefore, it is no trick for 
us to undersell other dealers. Let us 
prove to you that our statement isreliable. 
All goods sent subject to examination, 
express prepaid, Your reputatio for 
honesty is all the security we require. Our 
regular terms call for 20 per cent down 
and 10 per cent per month, but if you will 
‘order at once we'll accept $10 down and 
$5 per month on this special $65 ofter 


Bae | 
By CI Our beautiful new spring cataloz,No.C 20, 
Herbert L.Joseph Co 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 
148 (C20) STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, FEBRUARY. igo Yeaa, $1.00—Cory, 10¢, 
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LANDILOAD UIE 


I am giving away to Rheumatic suffer- 
ers a Free Treatment of my wonderful 
Vibro Discs. Itissent promptly and cheer- 
fully the day I get your request. There is 
no cost or charge whatever in connection 
with it. I do this to let sufferers them- 
selves prove my remedy. What I claim 
is, that Vibro Discs cure Rheumatism in 
aimost every form or stage. They cure 
it quickly, thoroughly and to stay cured. 
Tbey banish the pains, remove stiffness 
and swellings and expel the acid poison 
to the last particle. They differ from all 
other treatments in the fact that they cure 
the disease by rooting outits cause. This 
alone is a genuine cure. This alone pre- 
vents relapses or new attacks. You don’t 
have to take my word for any one of these 
claims. By offering youa Free Treatment, 
I put the proof into your,6wn hands. On 















your side nothing is left to chance or say-s0. 
You are only asked to believe what the test 
confirms. Surely this is a fair and gener- 
ous proposition. If you are a victim of this 
cruel disease you should be glad of the 
chance to prove a great remedy that costs 
you absolutely nothing. Remember you 
don’t have to send me any money—not one 
cent. You have only to write me, giving 
your name and address, and the treatment 
goes to you promptly free of all charges. 
With it will go likewise a free illustrated 
booklet that explains the cause and effects} 
of this disease as it never was done before, 
Even doctors find the book very instructive. 
Can you afford to suffer the agonies of 
Rheumatism, and risk being crippled for 
life, when you can get a free treatment of 
marvelous virtue simply for the asking? 
Write me today for the Free Treatment. 
PROF. S. MALCOLM WATSON 
Dept. 110, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 










































The American 
Dressmaker 


The most powerful, illustrated 
Dressmakers’ and Fashion Journal 
Published in the world 


The only Fashion Journal that is Edited by a 
Practical Dressmaker, an artist as well as designer 
and one who has the keenest conception of Art 
and Beauty. Mme. Baker the most noted fash- 
ion critic in all America writes exclusively for 
The American Dressmaker and her articles are 
attracting world wide attention. Each issue 
contains an interesting article by her. Subscribe 
now and get our handsome Holiday number 
$1.00 per year, 10 cents per copy. 


MORSE PUBLISHING CO. 
84 Wabash Ave. 
Agents wanted 


Chicago 
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ian ‘ hoice for $35 at $3.50 thi 
Diamonds on Credit. ae Sapte enh the Fran in yon ad 


genuine Diamond pieces valued at $35 and it will be sent direct to your home or place of business ; or if you prefer, make a selection 
and it will be sent C. O. D. $7.00. The balance — $28— you may send us at the rate of $3.50 per month. If the article is not better, 
handsomer, and more valuable than you expect, send it back at once and your money will be promptly refunded. Our NEW CATA- 
LOGUE shows thousands of the newest, finest things in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at prices ranging from $10 to $1000 ; any 
of them will be sent on request and subject to our easy monthly payment terms. We pay all charges whether you buy ornot. We 
give a Guarantee Certificate with every Diamond; we make exchanges at full value. We are the largest house in the Diamond busi- 
ness and one of the oldest—established 1858. Reference, Commercia) National Bank, Chicago; Capital, 2,000,000 dollars. Wemake Pp 


deliveries and guarantee every transaction to be satisfactory, or money refunded. Write today for the finest catalogue ever publ 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry 
Dept. C-10, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


rompt 
























CANVAS COVERED CANOES AND BOATS. 


The artistic beauty of our canoes, both in model and finish has given them popular distinction among leading devotees. 

We use the Robertson & Perry Model, which was awarded the Diploma at the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics 
Exposition 1n 1895. 

With choicest quality of cedar for planking and ribs, and with Bird’s-eye Maple or Mahogany for decks and wales, we are 
confident that purchasers desiring the highest grades of canoe construction will be highly interested in our stock now in readiness. 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FOR A FULLER EXPLANATION, 


sen pert - WALTHAM BOAT AND CANOE CO. 
AT LOW PRICES. WALTHAM, MASS, 
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PERPETUAL PENCILS *"sitane 


A METROPOLITAN FAVORITE 
Just Press the Top for a Firm Sharp Point. Absolutely Guaranteed a year. ae tanto Ss NO SHARPENING 
: PENCIL AND 33 LEADS at pairs’ ox sent FOS1PAID on niceirT aA 95c 
r= PENCIL Booklet FREE—Ask for Edition— 88 Write for Agents’ Prop: sition— os bs 





AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
78 EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


21 FARRINGDON AVE.. LONDON, €. ©. 








THE “KITCHEN. AND HAND” SOAP 

The Best Soap Ever Introduced 
For Cleansing and Polishing 

Tin, Copper, Brass 


For Cleansing and Restoring 


PAINT 
It Has No Equal in the Market. 


| CHAS. F. BATES & ¢O., 
} PROPRIETORS AnD MANUFACTURERS, 
123 Oliver St., Boston. Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 


The Real Reasons 


WHY YOU SHOULD NOT GO TO 
S ae a 
(>TFVOV Z 


a 
















For Removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, 
Varnish, Paint, Axle Grease, 
Blacking and all impurities from 
the hands, it is unequalled, leav- 
ing the skin soft, white and smecoth, 


_ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 





For Sale by all Grocers. 
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Boston (7 


21 WEST STREET. 












The First Reason... 
Is because you might get a better picture than you ever had before in 
your life. 


The Next Reason... 
Is that it is liable to look too near like you. 


The Third Reason... 
Is that you are quite likely to receive more attention and have greater 
pains taken with you than in any other studio you have ever patronized. 
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The Enemy of 

A, Dirt and Disease 
i°2 BANNER ow 
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How Easy to Use 


Your address brings our Booklet 


SIMPLEX Piano PLaver 











ee 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer 39 May St., Worcester, Mass. 











Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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The Yankee Cork Puller 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Fastened up angetrs you wish—on the side- 
board, ice box, door frame or wall—never mislaid. 
- Pulls all corks instantly and without effort. 
Simply moving handle up and down net 
only draws the tightest cork, but aiso 
automatically discharges it from the 
machine. It is a mechanical marvel. 
; Removes corks clean—no bits left in bottle. 
=, Sold everywhere, or sent direct, express 
"3 prepaid, oun receipt of price. Aft 30 days 
ec; trial money refunded if not pleased. 
Nickel Plated, $1.25. Silver Plated, $3.50. 
. For Hotels, etc., with clamp, Nickel Plated, $2. 
* Booklet free. Order today from makers, 
THE GILCHRIST Co, 
93 LafayetteSt., Newark, N. J, 
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CONSUMPTION 


is a disease of nutrition. Treat the stomach, to restore 
assimilation. Gives best results. The New Philosophy, 
a scientific revelation, with ay extensive experience en- 


ables me to prepare individual treatment for patients at 
any distance, with the certainty of producing restoration 
of digestive functions ; and for tuberculosis, offers the only 
ope of a cure. If sick and suffering write for free book- 

let.—“ Guide to Health.” A. H. Swinburne, M.D., 
id 262 St. Clair Bldg., Marietta, Ohio. 





- A Great Financial Success. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Statement of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America for 
1903 shows that that company has had an extra- 
ordinary year of success and of continued prosperity. 

While it is quite usual for the life insurance com- 
panies to show large increases yearly, yet such in- 
creases as The Prudential shows for last year are 
something novel and exceptional. For instance, 
we find that the amount of life insurance written 
and paid-for in 1903 exceeds $293,000,000; that it 
paid policyholders during the year no less a sum 
than $11,500,000 and that its assets at the close of 
the year amount to over $72,000,000. 

The Company has now in force over five million 
policies, affording life inusrance protection of $931,- 
000,000 to more than one million families. 

When it is remembered that The Prudential is a 
young company in comparison with some of the 
older American companies whose performance it 
rivals, all the more significance will be attached to 
these figures. It is quite clear that when a company 
studies the public interest and#s quick to see and to 
provide for every new aang the people are 
not slow to appreciate such action and to reward it 
by their patronage. Write to the Home Office of 
the Company, Newark, N. J., for information 
concerning policies, which furnish guaranteed 
protection to the family as well as dividends to the 
policy-holder. 




















RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
BOSTON 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
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Latest New York Styles 


ee because you don’t live in New York is no reason why you 





































shouldn’t be able to secure the newest custom models — and 
the best shoes made. 
We are supplying over 300,000 satisfied mail-order customers. 
d those 300,000 mail-order customers are getting precisel 
the same exclusive custom styles that we are seliing throug 
our 20 New York City Stores to the most fashionable 
shoe-wearers of that a 
In ordering Regais by mail you're just as sure of 
style and fit as if you went to a Fifth Avenue 
bootmaker and paid him ten good dollars to make 
up a pair of shoes for ey 
Your order won’t be filled by guesswork. It will be 
put in charge of an expert mail-order salesman. He’lt 
give it prompt and personal attention. It will be his 
business to see that your shoes are shipped to you 
the same day your order comes in. 
You take no risk at all. Your shoes exchanged, 
or your money refunded if you desire. We can 
satisfy you or else we don’t want your $3.50. 


Delivered through our Mail-Order Department, car- 
riage charges prepaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaiian Islands and Philippine Islands, also 
Germany, and within the limits of the Parcels 
Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair. 
(The extra 25c. is for delivery.) __ 
We are constantly making shipments 
to me customers iF over the = 
ine of tis mode ay Livtiteetut'es ext nek 
moderately narrow lobe. Samples of leather and an 
toe, but allowing information will be gladly furnished 
pertect sittings . on request 
ade in five styles: : 
Asillustrated, made Women’s Regal Shoes are made 
in Patent Calfskin, in all the popular styles, both 
laced style, with me- dainty and mannish, They are 
dium soles, kid tops. sold only through our mail-order 
style, made of department and in our exclusive 
finest Imported Enamel, women’s stores. 
medium soles. 
Laced style, Black King Calf, 
medium soles. 
Blucher cut, high shoe, Black 
ing Calf, medium soles. 
Button style, high shoe, Black King 






























Model No. B501 
, There is distinc- 

tive custom-made 

style in every 























Send for Regal Style-Book. 
Fully illustrates and describes 
correct custom styles in footwear 
this season, The Style- Book 
: will prove interesting even if you 
alf, medium soles, don’t need shoes at present. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT, 223 Summer St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 


) THE SHOE THAT PROVES 
Stores in all the principal cities from San Francisco to London : 
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SHORTHANDIN 





“Gray Hair a Sign of Weakness.” 
Gray Hair 
Made Brown 


Premature gray hair is universal! 
regarded as a sign of weakness. Good 
positions in business and society are 
’ often lost because of it. 

MRS. POTTER’S 


WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR STAIN 
makes gray hair any shade of brown 
and keeps it so, with only one appii- 
cation a month, Contains no chemi- 


cals, gs A pure juice of the black 

walnut. lar size, which lasts a 
P year, mailed on receipt of $1.; also, on > 
z _ at first-class druggists. 














c lal . yand cal. Students in sh 
grade penitions. Employers rhe g learned in 30days, 

we. we will send the complete first lesson, 
covering 80 of the 12 syllables, testimonials and descriptive 
lars.to anyone interes ipt of two 2-centstamps, 


ORRESPONDENGE SCHOOL 
mehiCAse CON Fine Shioeoee an. 











ational Life Bull 











REE TRIAL—Will mail you a trial ‘ 
package on receipt of twenty-five THE INVESTOR’S: REVIEW 
cents to cover expense. Write for Mrs. A journal of advice for everybody. Fully’ illustrated, Gives’? 


Potter's “Counsel to Ladies.” An interesting booklet, mailed free. latest and most reliable information concerning industrial, min-" 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC DEPOT ing, oil and other stocks and enterprises. fo investor can 
Suite 353 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. | Fortunes have been lost for the want of knowledge of oppor: 


_____....| tunities that came -too late, and fortunes have been made by 


Figs Eas Sa ¥ gaining knowledge easily obtained if ou will only seek it Gat 
rtunities come and go. Great fakes likewise. Ge e 

OU R 50c s 0 U N T A I N P E N be ore investing in enything. Write at once for free sample copy. 

i iaia i dein cen ke ee THE INVESTOR’S -REVIEW 

pen that will do the work and give as good service as : 
pens that cost four times as much money. Sent prepaid 1405 Gaff Bldg. : Chicago, 1. 
with filler and full directions upon receipt of price. - 
We want Agents everywhere. 

















The TAPE MFG. C0.,Dejt-A, Ber Motes, Town 1AM A DRU GGIST. 


YSELF CURE ee icted to For more than.20 years I have compounded prescriptions. 
§ CAINE. MORPHIN E.OPIUM If I were offered $1,000.00 I could not prepare a better pre- 

LAUDANUM, of a never-failing scription for a stomach remedy than John’s Stomach 
harmless ome Cure. Address Tablets. I offer to send to all who suffer from any form 


of stomach ailment a package of this valuable remed 





Free. John’s Stomach -Tablets cure dyspepsia, indi- 











QQ BOX HUNT’s DIGESTIVE TABLETS AND BEFORE estion,-wksso0 stoniach. heartburn 1 
. ‘ , palpitation of the 
1 7: Seeacuae uipteu nae bon ton oe _ eart and all ills caused by poor digestion. These'tablets 
DAY’S DAILY TREATMENT FOR ONE "PERSON assist ~ yg de ag cot A pat fe _ a 
a } " SS ieee * ey do y setting things right in the stomach. 
Box 37—T. J. HUNT, MEROM, IND. They create _new life and energy by strengthening the 
[athlon ncaa ebeaia dns w mccain cet ennai stomach. Write and free package will be sent by return 
GOV’ T AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS or JOHN MORROW, Chemist, 
Pistols, Military Goods (Illustrated), 15c., 129 Forest Building, Springfield, Ohio. 
mailed 6c. stamps. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 








ONE DOLLAR EARNED $220.00 


In 18 months in a business that has paid enormous profits for over 50 years, now carried 
on in every town. $330,000 cash was distributed in Belfast, Maine. That is history. The 
readers of the National are invited to share future-profits with the man that achieved this wonder-” 
ful success. His smallest stockholder is always protected. We offer a SAFE CHANCE 
to invest $1 or $100. Returns will be in proportion and sure. No risk at all. We will tell you 
of clerks, clergymen, poor women, farmers, (in New England) who became wealthy through divi- 
dends paid by our Manager. Prove it by thousands of people. We offer greater safety than 
banks. BANKS ARE FAILING every week. Baltimore, San Francisco, Chatsworth, Princeton, 
Montello, Pittsburg, Lockport, Allegheny, etc., have felt the crash, “closed their doors” to the 
tune of $14,000,000. Tens of thousands of people lose their earnings. It’s terrible. 


DON’T SEND US A CENT 


We will pay the postage and send you a 20-page, illustrated book “A Guide to Full Pockets,” 
FREE. A Boston lady writes, “It is interesting and exciting and measures the distance between 
want and plenty to thousands.” We especially invite working people, trustees, etc., who wish to 
invest money where it will be absolutely safe and bring large returns, to write for the book. 
We want a a reliable lady or gentleman in every town and city ward to give us information—no 
work—good pay. 

Address for book, THE NUTRIOLA CO., 802 E, W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Or call at our Boston office, 79 Milk Street, Room 40, BOSTON, Mass. 
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The “World’s Fair” 
Hair-Curler 


TAA, Put it on any gas jet. 
LO 0 K ! Self-supporting. 
————_—«» YOu don’t have to hold it. 
Non-smooching. Smoke does not touch it. 
Does not injure the hair. It has a hollow 
handle through which the gas passes, and is 
lighted as shown in cut, Can also be heated 
by electricity, on stove, or over lamp. 
Double flame,—heats evenly and quickly 
Handsomely nickeled and polished. Hard 
wood handles, nickel 
tips, always cool. = 

















Essential for every OXt 
lady and hairdresser. >. 4 ; 
? 
ee (10) World's Fair Curler Co, 
© Gloucester, Mass. 













Sor Dealers. 








Virginia Farms! 


_ Improved farms can be bought cheaper, value considered 
in Virginia and the South than anywhere else. This sec- 
tion has been overlooked, but now Northern farmers are 
buying the lands rapidly and are delighted with their’ar- 
ains. The land is admirably adapted to prain, cattle and 
ruits. Good markets are convenient. The climate is de- 
lightful.. We have many elegant farms and country seats 
in Virginia and other States. Small catalogue free. Large 
catalogue entitled “ Virginia and Carolinas Illustrated,” 
for 25c. This has descriptions of hundreds of farms, with 
photographs. Finest farm catalogue issued. Address - 


THE AMERICAN LAND CO., i: 
34 Kelly Building, SPRINGFIELD, OH10. 














CANADIAN 
-PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
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BOSTON TO 


PACIFIC 
COAST 


A low rate made for settlers going out to 
make their homes in the great West. On 
sale March ist to April 30th. Berths in 
Tourist Car, $9.50. 

First-Class Round-Trip to California, 
$72.35 May 3d to 8th. 


H. J. COLVIN, D. P. A. 
362 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, IIASS. 
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ORIOLE 
Go-Basket 


The Baby Hansom 


Useful Winter and 
Summer. Can be 
wheeled or carried. 


A boon to mother—a delight to Baby. 
»\ Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper and High Chair. May be 
y changed from one to the other in three 
seconds without rage | — as 
_\ rubber-tired wheels, weighs only seven 
*) pounds, simple and perfect in construc- 
tion. asier to wheel, costs much 
less than Go-Cart of same quality, 
“takes less room, is more stylish. 
Easier to carry Baby in Oriole Go- 
Basket than in arms. Can be held 
in lap without soiling clothes With 
- it Mama and Baby go visicing, 
travelling, shopping, on street cars, eleva- 
tors. anywhere—both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are always neat and clean. 
When carried the wheels are invisible. 
Used either way, Baby is always per- 
=. fectly secure. Scientifically correct. 
{ Endorsed by leading physicians. 
RE ' BOOKLET FREE 
— __ Tells how to secure an Oriole 
*. -~%, Go-Basket C. O. D., with 
' privilege of examination. 


Withrow Mfg. Co. 
53 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI, OF..0 



























ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
Mining, Grazing or Irrigation 





IN 


Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Nevada, 


or Western Colorado ? 











If not do you want to be interested ? 
If so you should subscribe for 


The Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune 


Daily and Sunday, $1.00 a month, 
or the Semi-Weekly Tribune, $1.50 
a year. It will keep you informed, 
accurately. It is the greatest news- 
paper in the present mining and 
grazing belt of our country. 























MARK HANNA--HIS BOOK: A MEMORIAL 





First it was Senstor Allison who said:"I want Senator Henna's 
article on SOCIALISM AND THE LABOR UNIONS in permanent form-- in 
a book." : 


Several others at Washington, friends of the l<te Senator Hanna, 
suggested the sam thing. 


% 


Others, readers of the National, wrote in, asking if they could 
not obtuin that paper in book or pamphlet form. All agreed, as the Amer- 
ican press had earlier agreed, that this last public utterance of the 
great Senator from Ohio was a little masterpiece-- the sweetest, senest, 
most helpful word said by anybody on the labor-snd-capital question in 
this coyjntry. 


So we have decided, right on the heels of the fire that wrecked 
our plant, to found a book-publishing branch of the National's business, 
and to start this branch by issuing, ina handsome small volume of handy 
size, all of Senator Hanna's writings for the National Magazine. The vole 
ume will contain the two papers on WILLIAM McKINLEY AS I KNEW HIM, 
and the later paper, SOCIALISM AND THE LABOR UNIONS. ese are the 


cnly articles ever written by Merk Hanna for publication, in any pericdi- 


cal, 








Now thet our files have been burned, weshell no longer be able to 
supply the lurge demand for back numbers of the Netional containing these 
erticles, The only way in which they can be obtained is in the book we 
now purpose to publish. In order to put the book within the reach of every 
one, we will sell it at ‘onedollar just enough to cover the cost of 
menufacture, wrapning «end mailing. For ome dollar the National wil!) cama 
deliver the book to you, postpaid. 

The FIRST EDITION wiil consist of ONE THOUSAND COPIES only. 
Copies of this edition will almost certainly go to a premium in a short 
Cime. Cther editions will be made to meet bl] cemends. 


Every friend of industrial peace, every admirer of Williem Mc- 
Kinley and of Mark Hanna-- in short, every American, should own a copy 
of this hook. 


NOTE--The frontispiece is a fine engraving from the Senator's 
favorite portrait. By way of introduction, the book wil! include Mr/ 
Chupple's SENATOR HANNA AS MAN AND STATESNAN, which appears in this, 
the March number, of the National. 


Order at once if you wisk to possess a copy of the FIRST EDITION. 


THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO,, Lta., 
.355 Washington Str@st, Boston, Mess. 
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ELECTRICITY 


Is Nature’s Greatest Tonic 


But to get the best results from electrical treatment, you 
must have the right kind of an instrument and apply it 
properly. Our batteries are constructed from the best 
materials, by expert mechanics. They are operated by 
dry cells, always ready for use, are very compact and 
durable and do not get out of order. They are used and 
recommended by hundreds of physicians. With each one 
po of our batteries we send eS a copy of “Suggestions and Directions for Treating Disease With Faradic 
Currents of Electricity,” by J. J. Mackey, M.D. This little book 7 full and explicit. instructions for 

using the batteries at home. aralysis, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Nervousness, etc., readily yield to the 
currents of electricity generated by our batteries applied under Dr. Mackey’s methods. 

Electric Massage restores tone to flabby skin, removes wrinkles and fills up hollow spots. The beneficial 
effects of the electrical currents on nutrition will cause thin persons to increase in weight very rapidly. 

A mild current of faradic electricity applied to the scalp, will remove dandruff, keep the scalp healthy 
and clean, and promote the growth of the hair. It will very often instantly relieve nervous headache. 
















































igs 
: PRICE LIST SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 
Improved Red Cross Battery - $4.00 Sapshiniiaplcaiions 
reid cr eke cas basta eee eons ih We will ship these machines C. O. D., with priv- 
For physicians and others who desire an e ilege of examination, express charges prepaid, to 
extra large and very fine battery we make any point in the U.S. 
Double Dry Cell Dial Battery - $12.00 | Our catalogue N, which describes these bat- 
A high grade battery at the right price. | teries, will be sent on application. 
PERCY G. WILLIAMS, Manufacturer of Batteries 
10 & 12 Vesey Street New York City 
AMATEUR AUTHORS, ATIEN TION | 
Professional Writers Barred! 
4 


$1,000 Cash Prizes 


Offered by the NICKELL MAGAZINE for the Twenty-six best short 

stories submitted to it by amateur authors before the 31st March, 1904. 
Here is an unity for you to earn a substantial reward, by relating, in simple language, 
as you would to a friend, some incident within your experience, or some interesting piece of 
fiction that your invention or imagination may enable you to putinto ordinary, every day words, 


Editors and publishers all over the country are eagerly looking out for good short page! writers : for 
some new or unusal way of relating events, real or imaginary. If you are favored with the gift of a 
narratives, a new career, with accompanying fame, vg | opened to you. Try your hand atit. You stan 
as gee Bo chance as anyone else — better than some, for professional writers will not be permitted to com- 
pete with you. 


Even t nr you may not win a special prize, your effort may be so deserving that it will be published 
at regular authors’ rates. 


All stories that are used will be paid for. 
Each contribution will receive careful consideration, 


For iculars regarding the conditions of the contest, buy the current number of the 
NICKELL MACATINE.. of any newsdealer, or send five cents for a copy to 


Dept. 100, THE NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
147 West 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK. 
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WILLA’S YUCCA SKIN TONIC removes all blemishes, 
and makes your complexion beautiful. 
WILLA’S YUCCA POWDER protects the face, and im- 
parts the brilliancy of youth. PREPARED BY 


Willa’s Yucca Tonic . . . . 50 cents NEWILLA SKIN SPE 


Willa’s Yucca Powder . . ‘ ‘ 50 cents PONDON ENGLAND 
TH °. 
ELE RUSSELL © 


The L. E. RUSSELL COMPANY, P.0. Box 253, Detroit, Mich. BS 


‘IO ETROIT 2 
Or at Druggists or Department Stores ‘ INO oe 


Cita CERN GUid CEN Cond Genes 


Opportunities for Americans in Cc U B A 


The Land of Perpetual Spring 

















THE CUBA 4 beautifully illustrated monthly, alive with pertinent 
BULLETIN Cuban topics, contains valuable statistical information 
regarding Cuban exports and imports. A copy for the asking. Address Dept. U. 


To HAVANA, via Mobile, Ala. 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Route from 
the West, Middle West and South to CUBA 


REGULAR SERVICE NEW YORK TO ALL NORTH SHORE PORTS. 
DIRECT SERVICE from Eastern Cuba to New York. 


MUNSON LINE, 27 Williams Street, New York City 


me 2 rip, 
SUS (CRM CSA CHERRY 6 Syl CHR GS) 
\ UN (eau Uys 
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‘IS MORE USEFUL 





THAN A 
HUNDRED DOLLAR 
WATCH 

THAT FAILS ro KEEP 
CORRECT TIME. 


Physician and Nurse 
Both Praise It. 

This famous preparation has 
disinfecting and purifying prop- 
erties that really make it a necessity 
whereyer there is sickness. Used in 
nearly every New England Hospital. 








At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 


FREE BOOK telling of | Send_10c. 
many uses for Sulpho-Nap-| for Trial keep time. It may be richly jeweled and expensively cased, 
thol sent on request. Size Bottle. butifits intricacies interfere with its accuracy and durability, 


Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. it missesits aim. In time-keeping the Ingersoll output com- 


pares favorably with the best American product. At the price 
Sick R : 
sick Room) 


After all is said and done, the real mission of a watch is to 


positively guaranteed for accuracy, and adequate to all the 
needs of nine- tenths of the American public. 
Ask for an Ingersoll—Name on dial. Sold by dealers 
everywhere or postpaid by us. Booklet free. 











of a toy you can secure a watch, practical in every way, 





Kobt.H. Ingersoll & Bro. Dept.36 51 Maiden Lane NY. 

















Mountain” 
REFRIGERATORS 


The air inside a “ White Mountain” Refrigerator is not damp and lifeless, but intensely 
cold, absolutely dry and ever stirring in-duplex currents from the ice downward, passing 
and repassing in and through the food and carrying all impurities upward, depositing 
them on the ice which, in melting, sends them out through the sanitary drip pipe, from 
which there can be no backward flow of either moisture or odor. All within is clean, 
sweet and pure. 


In regard to our “ White Mountain Opal Glass” lined Refrigerators, would say that 
there is no home so fine but what one of these Refrigerators would adorn it; and yet, 
while they have the appearance of being costly, they are remarkably reasonable in price. 














MAINE MANUFACTURING COFIPANY, Nashua, N.H. 
BRANCH OFFICES: { Rem mew ya City, Chicago, San Francisco, Cal., 


Tex. New La., Arkansas City, Kan, 
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Send No Money y 
We want you to examine and try on our PA y NG el j 
10.00 All Wool Tailor Made Suits * : 














‘ore paying out one cent, and. know for 
at that our suits are strictly All 
ool, properly tailored and perfect fitting. 
You will find them as good in every respect 
as suits you have paid $13.00 to $15.00 for. : ae : 
10,000 Pair of $5.00 FREE A prominent capitalist of Philadel- 
Tailor Made Trousers phia who has shares in and sheep on 
wh he oe pip a. the Cooperative Ranches, made this 
Our Offer: will meter to, Wand remark to the Superintendent of the 
envelopes contain our ooisu 1 . 
and Pant samples, catalogue, an. pa Ranches a short time ago: 
your hudement would Sine “I haven't an investment in the 
Piiveral. offer, we orwill East that can make as good a 
) Glar $0.00 Tailor ‘Made showing as my investment in the é 
Trousers, any pattern you may 





Montana Co-operative Ranches 
this year.” a: 


select from our samples 


FREE 

with one of our $10 All Wool 
TAILOR MADE SUITS. 

We make your suit and trous- 
ers exactly as ordered and send 
them to your express office for 
you to examine and try on. If 
you find them both as offered. 
pay the express agent £10. and 
the express charges, and both 
the All Wool Suit and the extra 
pair of $5. Trousers are yours. 


The ten envelopes you are to Write for Annual Report and 
distribute will be sent in the box 


; with your suit. Read this offer par ticulars to 
overagain carefully, then write today for free samples of our $10. 


Suiting, (including Clay Worsteds Thibets Serges, Cassimeres MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH 


in Black, Blue, Brown, Grey and Handsome Mixtures;) also 
separate trouser samples, Catal e, instructions for taking C 0 M P A N ¥ 
measurements and Special Offer. Remember we run all risk. 


Reference:, Milwaukee Ave. State Bank, Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
\o. T. Moses & Co. 231 Moses Bidg. Chicago 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK f |, 


60 Congress Street, Boston 


Condition at the Close of Business, Feb. 2, 1904 


RESOURCES | 

Time Loan.... - TesRHe Ap ane kn Fee ae aka PE en eg RY $23,793,448.14 
ee gE Sk dy ce ou gies SN ASO SNR RD bas 8,865,220,03 

5,205,555.47 

13,527,701,42 y 

7,457,790.43 


Nearly eight hundred Eastern people—Bank- | 
ers, Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, women 
and children—are interested*in adhd have 
cattle or sheep on these ranches. 
























































$58,845,715.45 


$3,500,000,00 


; 47,383,385.04 

$58,845,715.45 

Accounts of Individuals, Firms and Corporations 
are Solicited. 
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worse than the disease. 


improved, and in heaith you will 
benefited. ZK am a 
sician, having made a spent 
Here is what I will do for you: | 
blank to f¥l out; when it comes, 





vately. 
according to a: 


0 FAT PEOP 


I know you want to reduce your weight, but prob” | send further treatment if necessary. 
poy A hnn think it impossible or are afraid the reme- | have reduced your flesh to the desired hn ae you 
d Now, let me tell you | can retain it. You will not become stou 
that not only can the obesity be reduced in a short | Your face and figure will be well shaped, your skin 
time, but your face, form and complexion will be | will be clear and handsome, you will feel years 
wonderfully | younger. Ailment of the heart and other vital or- 
regular proeticing phy- | gans will be cured, 

of this subject. pom 4 cheeks and other disagreeable evidences 

rst, Isend you a 
T forward a five 
weeks’ treatment. You make no radical change in| mail or in person; all correspondence is strictly con- 
please. | fidential. Treatment for either sex. Plainsealed 







our food, but eat as much or as often as 
o bandages or — lacing. No harmfu 
sickening pills. The treatment can be taken pri- 
ouwill lose from 3 te & pounds weekly, 
and condition of body. At the/| convince you. Address 
end of five weeks you are to report to me and I wil! 


HENRY C. BRADFORD. M. D.. 24 East 23d Street. N. Y- 





When you 
again. 


Double chin, heavy abdomen, 


obesity are remedied s lly. All patients receive 
my_ personal attention, whether being treated by 








envelopes and packages sent. Distance makes no 
difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for m: 
new book on obesity; its cause and cure;—it w 


drugs nor 





















include everything the best to 
plantin thegarden—vegetable or flower. 
The product cf the largest greenhouses and 
nurseries in the world. The choicest, fresh- 
est, surest seeds to sow. 


Dreer’s 1904 Garden Book 


full of valuable cultural information, and one 
package each of Aster, Pink, and Poppy, will 
be sent free to any address for 10c. in stamps or 
silver, to cover postage. 
"i HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

















THE LOCKE ADDER, 


CAPACITY 999,999,999 4 


calculating machine 
more work than 





It is all you claim 
for it—A. R. Harper, 
Danville, Ill. We highly 
recommend it.—$as. Wadllace 
& Son, Parnassus, Pa. 
Size 4 x 10% inches. Price S Fred 
pipes in the United States. Write 
for FREE booklet. Agents wanted. 
C.K. LOCKE MFG. CO., 48 Walnut St.. Kensett,Jowa 





















The Life of Your Stove 
Depends Upon the Lining. 


Watch it daily, and when holes like 
these preset don’t “‘let it go” but 
MEND it. 


CHAMPION STOVE CLAY 


Mix 
with 





‘ THE P' 
) , / For sale by stove dealérs and 
ee . JY many hardware, department and 
rocery stores. ifyou fail to find 
t write us for name of nearest 


swe Bridgeport Crucible Co. 





Mend It Yourself 


Rheumatism 


Dr. Jebb, the successful Rheumatic Specialist, has 
cured thousands of Rheumatics after 
other physicians had failed, 


TRIAL FREE 


Mrs. Clementine Winslow, of Dayton, Ohio, had rheumatism 
so badly that she was compelled to walk with crutches. Dr. 
Jebb cured her. She gained 
15 pounds, and does her 
housework, 

Dr. Jebb finds that no two 
cases of rheumatism are 
alike, and gee especi- 
ally for eac patient. rite 
us an honest letter, telling the 
history of your case and the 
exact symptoms; we will 
pe pe a special treatment 
and send it to you free of all 
cost. This t will prove 
that Dr. Jebb can cure you. 

Rheumatism, ‘the 
stomache, bowels, kidneys, 
blood and heart, and Dr. Jebb 
prescribes remedies that act 
directly on: ‘thése organs, 

laces each one in a natural, 

ealthy condition, and thor- 
oughly drives every particle 
of uric acid from the blood 
and system. This careful, 
painstaking treatment of each 
case has enabled Dr. Jebb to 
cure thousands upon thou- 
sands of rheumatics; make 
strong, healthy men and 
women out of ridden in- 
valids, giving him the title of the fonamost rheumatic specialist 
in all the world. Don't suffer longer; write Dr. Jebb at onee, 
stating your symptoms plainly. We will prescribe for your 
individual case, and send you, a trial treatment postpaid 











Address the Jebb Remedy ‘Co., Ltd. 57 Kingman Block, 
ie Creek Michigan. 
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Write for FREE booklet on 
Trusses, Braces, Elastic Hosiery, 








Avoid that Tired Feeling—Wear a 


Bunker Hill 


WHY? 


No Buckles to irritate 
Seamless Sack 
Can be Kept Clean is Adjustable 
Sliding Loop Adjustment is Dura 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
Or will be sent postpaid on receipt of prices named 
as follows : ; 
277A Linen, 60c. 2776 Fancy Silk, $1.25 
2778 Silk, 85¢. 277E French Silk, $1.50 
277F Parisian Silk, $1.00 2770 D’bIS’k P’ch, $2.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed absolutely or money re- 
funded. Bunker Hill booklet sent free. Address 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., _E. 9th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


it Fits 
Does 











Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes Cured. 


University Chemist Acting as Judge. 


balore ine K. Mott, M. D., of Ciactenati, O., demonstrated | 
ore the editorial board of the EVENING Post, one of | 


leading dail rs of Cincinnati, the power of his 
= papeemedy t to cure the worst forms of 
kidney diseases. Later a_ public 
test was instituted under the aus- 
ices of the Post, and five cases of 
Bright's. D Disease and Diabetes 
were selected by them and placed 
under Dr. Mott’s care. In three 
months’ time all were pronounced 
cured, Harvard University —~ 
been chosen by the Post to 
examination of the cases 
and after treatment. 
Any one, desiring to read the 
to Br test ao obta'n copies of the papers 
by brawn :. Mott for them. 
demonstration gave Dr. Mott an interna- 
tional? reputation th th at has brought him into correspon- 
dence with people all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are eaband among those who have 
treatment and been cured. 
TheDoctor will correspond with those who are suffering 
with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any kidney tro, 
either in first, intermediate or last stages, and wi 
pleased ¢ to give his expert opinion free to those ies Si 
send him a ov <7 their symptoms. An ‘essa 
which the Doctor has = moe about er troubles an 
describing his new me of treatment will also be mai 
by him, Mi isit we. ce for this Py should be ad- 
NE K. MOT - Dy 145 Mitchell | 
Building, Cincinnati Ohio. 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is agreeable to take —is 

digestible, easily assimi- 

lated, and may be taken 

continuously without caus- 

i astric disturbance. 
aa * 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, 


bearing our name as sole agents, 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





For OVER 100 YEARS 


Henry’s Calcined [lagnesia 


has been standard remedy for acidity of stomach 
and bowels. For sale by druggists everywhere. 











Daus’ Ti 

10 TROVE that he “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for m ing 
100 copies from pen-written an 
copiesfrom typewriter original, 
we will ship complete ———- 
cap size. without Sppeatt » on 


ten (10) days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

» See discount of 33445, a $5 nec 
E FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATO . 

Bens Sullcine, 111 John St., New York City- 





p-Top? 


What Is 














EVERY LADY READ THIS 
Yi when I was a sufferer, an old nurse told me 
iid fer cure for Leucorrhea, Displacements, Painful 


terine and Ovarian troubles. 
It is $ ing the nn ay lotion that can 


BUSINESS. 


UR PLAN for “Order bust 


started th 
100 letters daily, and are making 
Our new catalogue, just | aaa the best 
oct. Complete plan for 
Central Supp'y Go., "Kansas City,Mo 








t cured me in one 4 








‘pre; 
one ha’ pe. I will send it free to every youc MAK $ $10 A DAY 
sides autor = dy J to La, Address ae ar for Ek iy if OK 
MRS. ©. J. HUDNUT, South Bend, Indiana tells how. Ser for y- 


r 
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Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


in 5 Days. 
ee Cotiing cr Pale, Guaranteed 


Cure or y Refunded. 
Under my treatment this insidi- 
VARIGOGELE. ous disease rapid] yy ten 
Pain ceases almost instantly. The stagnant blood is driven 
from the dilated veins and all soreness and swelling sub- 
sides. Every indication of Varicocele vanishes and in its 
stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many ailments 
, a ¢ are aa ori ae ae Sa Se wan cm eg 
EEE iL innumerable and nervous ases result from poison- 
Pia saiteke wt ous taints in the system. Varicocele and Hydrocele, if neg- 
lected will undermine physical strength, depress the mental 
































H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. faculties, derange the nervous system, and ultimately pro- 

The Specialist of Chicago, whe Cures Varicocele, duce complicated results, In treating diseases of men I 
and treats patieats personally. always cure the effect as well as the cause. I desire that 

Established 1880. every person afflicted with these or allied diseases write me 

( CorraiextEp ) so I can explain my method of cure, which is safe and per- 





manent. My consultation will cost nothing, and my charges for a perfect cure will be reasonable and 
not mote than you will be willing to pay for the benefits eonfetfred. 


t. I give a legal guaranty to cure or refund your money, 
Certainty of Cure Waat'l awe done HL aparkobng a cau do for sam. Ican cure you at home. f 
’ One personal visit at my office is preferred, but if 
Correspondence Gonfidential. °': impossible for you vo cali write me your com 
rece’ lai ‘ope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free o 
peg By wh sr Soumeeatte Sesossafen. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M.D., 155 Tillotson Bldg, 84 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 






























mena BAILEY'S RUBBER 
MASSAGE ROLLER 


ber SO THIN] [227g 


OX-BLOOD fabs Tin | Bator 
Blooded People ) Beauty ee 
WILL PRODUCE FLESH = : 
Equal Pure Blood of Bullock. ) Neture’e § ere or mailed upon 50c 
Thin People Gain 10 Ibs. a Month. te papi ie Food 
GIVEN 





with every Rollér 
) If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 

rinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
} Cheeks that are hollow Ava neck that is spare, 


ant to take and harmless to the system. 

In. Ras of sending out samples we make a 
special offer of 75c. worth for 25c. 

We will send a lar soc. size box of Ox-Blood 


Tablets 3 for asc. an: agree to send. FREE with each Bere is treatment pe: THOUSANDS Farr, 
x 0 a 25c. i 
Shis a positive curetor all disesace BAILEY’'S DUPLEX 


arising from constipation or indigestion. 

This offer is only good for a short time and is 
made to introduce our remedy without using 
sample . Send in your order at_once. 
We send goods all charges prepaid. 

C.A. Blakmar, of Casey, Iowa, says: 

Before I taking Ox-Blood Tablets I 
thin in dene My conipheian was sallow, and 
there was not a vein to be seen on any part of my 

jy. Iwas troubled with stiffness and soreness 
of joints and pain in my back. Today, after the 
three weeks’ treatment, I have gained wonderfull 
in flesh. The veins in m body stand out in fu 
view, even showing through my finger nails. M 
compleatea has aprov and the stiffness = 
soreness in my joints and pain in my back have 
been removed. I feel younger and in better health 
than I have for years. 


( 
t 
( 
( 
( 
( 
They cure Indigestion and Nervousness. Pleas- 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


MASSAGE ROLLER 








Be” lee acini 
e hollows e 
flabby flesh becomes 








a a er ee 
Saad 


Bailey's Duplex 
Inclose asc. in stamps and address Bailey’s 
W. A. HENDERSON, Clarinda, Iowa. gga town y Aon ow saa 


[c.J. BAILEY'& CO., 22 Boylston St,Boston | 


’ 
) 
’ 
’ 
) 
) 
’ 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
, 
pepsia Pills, whic 
) 
} 
) 
] 
) 
; 
} 
’ 
) 
, 
) 
) 
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Willis’ Home Cure Cannot Fail 


> It Makes Men Look Like len, Feel Like Pen, Act Like Men. 
An Unparalleled Record, To prove this is true, I will send, in plain wrapper, a treatment, suf- Lar 
100 per cent cures to ficient to test its wonderful merit, tree of all expense to these who write me ge 
in good faith, To be cured by my cure means to be cured forever. To show Treat- 
staycured. .. +. + how easily it acts it is only necessary to take a few doses at home, at work. 
anywhere, A wonderfal change be noticed at once. The craving for all ment 
intoxicants will be destroyed; the nerves become s ly; the appetite for F EE 
food will return; refreshing sleep ensues. My cure will surprise and delight R 
you. Its magic influence quickly drives alcoholic poison from the system, 


LIQUOR DRINKERS CURED 
Easily, Safely, Absolutely, at Home, With No Loss of Time. 


I have thousands of grateful letters from those who have been cured by my Home Cure, and 
will send you some of these letters if you desire to read them. Bemember I want to 
eure the worst cases, especially those who have been deceived by worthless remedies. 
If your friend is the worst case in the community, I am more anxious than ever to cure him. I 
don’t want one cent of money until I prove to Pam d entire satisfaction that my Home Cure isa 
genuine boon to those who need it. Can any offer be faired ? Write to-day for free treatment to 


Parker Willis, 12 Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indian Bead Work 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS OF THIS 
NEW FAD ARE GIVEN AS PREMIUMS 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 












































1 Ladies, Don’t Get Diseouraged. 


Uf yeu have tried t te reduee the 
Bee S04 sive 2 on and a’ e figure, for here 
t you want, and if you leve a woman who 
inven 


i you will at k 
send a 2c. stamp for fulld 
ofits merits and what w 
say of it who havé worn it 


the last four years. 
It suppor us hose back 
— and will reduce a 












For One New Subscription will be given an fall abdemen ffem one to four 
Indian Bead Watch Fob. inohes, is q relie¢ to 

For Six New Subscriptions will be given a pga dy 
handsome, Indian Bead Necklace. ay an by wear 
iio in ounced by 
Send subscriptions at once to a ‘i bys 
con- 
\ Warranted to wear one . a will 

NATIONAL : MAGAZINE ated i wear one He, end 


41 WEST FIRST STREET BOSTON 





















I CURE 
CANCERS 


AND 


TUMORS 


By Absorption, No Cutting, No Pain 


When I say I can cure Cancers and Tumors, 
I speak direct to the most incredulous — those 
who are suffering and getting no help and no 
hopeful encouragement from family physicians. 

TWENTY YEARS OF SUCCESS. Ihave 
demonstrated that Cancers and Tumors are 
not local.sores, but are the accumulations of 
poison that circulates in the blood throughout 
the entire system. I treat the cause, and b' 
curing it eliminate the effect. When the blo 
is purified the symptoms will disappear. 
Surgery only treats the sore or local symptoms 
and the poison will again accumulate at or 
near the same place as before. 

1 HAVE CURED HUNDREDS. I will supply testimonials from hundreds of my patients, some of whom 
were cured many years ago—cured to stay cured. You can write to them and visit them for convincing 
poe that your case or that of your friend is also curable. But think quickly and act immediately, for the 

isease is insidious, and every day’s delay gives the poison a stronger hold upon the system and makes the 
cure harder to effect. 
No charge for examination or consultation at my office or by mail. 


Send for free Booklet and Symptom Biank. 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D. 
SPECIALIST IN CANCER, TUMOR, CHRONIC AND BLOOD DISEASES 
No. 2A Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOOK ON EYE DISEASES 


My illustrated book “‘Eye Diseases Cured Without Sur- 
gery” tells how you can be cured at home at small ex- 
pense, and contains much valuable information about 
the eye, diet, exercise, etc. Itis absolutely FREE, as 
is my advice,and you do not ae 6 yourself to take 
my treatment by writing to me. I have restored sight 
to thousands in all parts ofthe world. References on 
request. Do not send any money, but write for my 
book today. A postal will do. 
OREN 0 


52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 














SUPERFLUOUS 
PAN ce 





PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


By my Scientific Treatment Especially Prepared tor 
Each Individual Case. 


ISUFFERED FOR YEARS 
with a humiliating growth of 
hair on my face, and tried 
many remedies without suc- 
cess; but I ultimately dis- 
covered the TRUE SECRET 
for the permanent removal 
of hair, and for more than 
seven years have been apply- 
ing my treatment to others, 
thereby rendering happiness 
to, and gaining thanks of, 
thousands of ladies. 

Iassert, and WILL _— 

U, that treatment will destroy the follicle an 
pte PERMANENTLY REMOVE THE HAIR FOR- 
EVER. No trace is left on the skin after using, and the 
treatment can be applied privately by yourself in your 
own chamber. 

IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for further 
information, and I will convince you of all I claim. I 
will give prompt personal and strictly confidential atten- 
tion to your letter. Being a woman, I know of the 
delicacy of such a matter as this, and act accordingly. 


5 ddress, mentioning this magazine, 
HELEN DOUGLAS, 
33 W. 2ist Street, - New York. 











INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT. = 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN * 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 

accidently spilled on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
cenowenly removed. We.named the new discovery 
MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works sure 
results. fpply for a few minutes and the hair disa 

arsas ifby magic It cannot fail. If the growt 

light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may 
require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. 
MODENE SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS 

Used by people of refinement, and recom- 

mended by all who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money 
by a letter, with your full address written plainly. Pos- 
tage stamps taken. 

LocaAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 113, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


pig d Bottle Guaranteed. 
We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 








_ Are You a Writer? Have You Talent or Ability 2 


bgt may earn par recy east Hog : 
you. Iam nota mind reader or s chirosophist. 
am an adviser, a counsellor to such 
have latent talent and don’t know just how to ap- 


x3 eee 5 
BI A pansy mas » Ido not wish to be overrun 





Address, enclosing One Dollar. 


THE RICHARD A. SAALFIELD BUREAU OF REVISION, 
1133 Broadway (St. James Building, Room 163. N.Y, City, U.S.A. 


“This for That” sai*,2 


you 

want, t our 

tic paper that prints thousands of exchange ads. 

mo. trial subscription 10 cts. Your money back cheer 
fully if you are not delighted. 


THIS FOR THAT. 1720 Star Bldg., Chicaga, 


If you wish to bé convinced as to 

merits of an a cure, 

OPIU en for OPIUM, Morp @ oF 
ou_do: 
° ri 
ay 


other have 
. WwW 
PMS Teg 8 eral opile freee Weis bon 
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| PERFECTION IN BUST AND FIGURE. 


THE KNOWLEDGE HOW TO POSSESS IT. 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


Would you have a form second to none, perfectly free from all scrawny and 
hollow places, and a bust as full, pimp and firm as you could desire?’ You 
may easily obtain these inestimable blessings if you write to Mme. Hastings, 
the marvelously successful Face sad Form Specialist of Chicago, for her 
famous system of development, a cr an which vigorously stimulates the 
developing forces of nature and makes plump all the flat and sunken places 
and which creates the most fascinating and beautiful curves, It onineat® the 
bust measure 6 inches and makes.the arms and neck plump and round. 
The Nadine ——s is the one praised so highly by leading society women 
everywhere. It is perfectly harmless and os Bat is unknown. Special 
instructions are given to thin women to gain 15 to 30 pounds more in 
weight and round out the entire form. While using this treatment you 
will receive constant care by mail until you are entirely developed. Promi- 
nent physicians highly indorse and prescribe it because of its great superiority 
over everything else known for = development. Upon request and a 
stamp for poser? a package, sealed in a plain wrapper, will be sent you con- 
taining beautiful photos and full information kow to evelop yourself at home 


s Many Questions Answered 
Three Months 


BY BOOKS AND BOOKLETS 
FOR 
































ISSUED BY THE 
Ten Cents . 


cnrereerare || SOUL Pacific 











ing matter as much as you do. He 
will enjoy it as much 4s you do 
and it will do good, 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
is the boy's own magazine and it ABOUT ROUTES AND RATES 


thing ay Aare yn 
an ya 

treats it taerightway., It ls prac- TO ALL POINTS IN 
tical, inte: and inspiring. 
Its stories are the right kind— 
mg, manly boy stories — the 


stro 

= Bg BB LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW and OLD MEXICO, 
Tae een peer temediy wg ARIZONA and CALIFORNIA 

to make things; stamp, coin and 
curio collecting, money aa 


and money saving; the boy int 
home, church and school, photo- 














graphy, puzzles, etc, 1000 hand- Write to or inquire at 
some illustrations and over 400 pages per year. Your 
boy will like it, and you will like him to have it. In order 349 Broadway, New York City 
that you may get acquainted with it we offer you a 1 . 
Trial Subscription: 8 months for 10 cents. 170 Washington Street, Boston 


109 South Third Street, Philadelphia 


Regular .00 ear. Address: 
<p teecaiging 129 South Franklin Street, Syracuse 





ishi 109 East Balti Street, Baltimore 
The Sprague Publishing Company, 9 | , ,, {2 best Baltimore Street, Baitimor 
343 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan. E. 0. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 


T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 

















GOLD WATCH for $3 15 To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
14k gold plate finish. 


ome 
A perfect beauty. Highest grade Automobiles, Launches, Etc, 
< Double hunting case, solid gold pattern. 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy- 
ance and expense. No belt—no switch 
—no batteries. Can be attached to any 
engine now using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 


Device Mfg. Co. 
MotemGicin Street, Pendleton, Ind, 











PAINLESS AND PERMANENT HOME CUR 


A Trial Treatment Fre@.secttoansone addicted to the use ot 
ani Mesphine, moth es le here- 
tofore lacking others. We restore the nervous remove 

Confidential Somaakenes invited from all. ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION: Sette 3, 46 Van Burea St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Varicocele Cured At Home , 


Painlessly, Rapidly and Permanently. 


Men suffering from weakened nerve force, constant de- (Gy 
pression, gloomy forebodings, fast becoming unfitted for Ay 
active business life, fail to attribute their deplorablestate } 
to the propercause. They knowthey have Varicocele, gay 
as they have suffered some discomfort on account ¢ 
of it, particularly while standing. But the evil 
effects due to Varicocele are so gradual that they 
neglect it until the entire system is undermined 
and they are forced to realize that something must 
be done to. prevent them from breaking down com- 
pletely. To such sufferer I say, don’t fall into the 
hands of quacks—don’t submit to the knife— 
don’t pay enormous sums to so-called specialists, 
After an exhaustive study of pelvic and nervous 
diseases extending through my entire medi.al life, 
I became convinced some years ago that Va-icocele 
was the foundation of almost all nervous break- 
downs among men. I then bent every energy to- 
ward the discovery of a cure for this disease, aud 
two years.ago succeeded in perfecting and patent- 
ing a simple mechanical device with which I have since 
cured thousands of cases. I guarantee this deviceto ¥ 
cure any case of Varicocele without inconvenience or los; 
of time from business, 


I will send sealed my treatise on the sanse effect and 
my my device. in 3 "plain, sealed package OF Ox Se yews pe 
pt of $2.00 » prepaid upon 


MARK M. KERR M. D., 307 Park Bld’g, Cincinnati, O. 

























































The SIMPLEST DISCOVERY of the TWENTIETH CENTURY! 
A BOON TO HUMANITY! 
Circulation as Necessary as Ventilation! 


THE SPINAL BRUSH 


By friction, which accelerates circulation, affords 
instantaneous relief to all suffering from Backache, 
Faceache, Headache, an 
similar troubles. 

This brush pro rly ap- 
plied is also invaluable to 
those who suffer from Netv= 
ousness, Insomnia, 
Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Lassi- 
tude, Exhaustion, 
Brain Fag, Paralysis, 
Lack of nergy. 
and all kindred dis- 
eases which are at- 
tributable directly or 
indirectly to such 


























PERFECT EYESIGHT 


afflictions as are 

traceable to the 

spinal 

column. We are aye Should be enjoyed: by every person on earth. There are 
advertisin thousands who are going blind with weak, diseased eyes 
*“CURE-AL because they will not have them cured, 
nor do we hls If your eyes are weak, watery, and you see spots or 
medicinal or elec- strings, don’t neglect them. These are sure signs of disease 
trical properties and may cause es blindness. No matter how bad they 






peculiar to this are they can bec 


rush, but we do | | BY THE MADISON ABSORPTION METHOD 


tee relief 
me po instan- It cures Cataracts, Spots, Scums, Granular Lids, Optic 
taneous to all those who suffer Nerve Diseases, and other cases of blindness. No Surgical 
from any of the many troubles Operation, Pain or Risk. It has restored sight to thous- 
which can be cured by circulation, ands after other methods failed. 

friction or stimulation. || YOU CAN BE CURED AT YOUR OWN HOME 
Ree a y atsmallexpense. My treatment for cross eyes is painless, 

PiBrush, with full directions Dinetiees had suve-so Eats S008. ee 

~ ; me story of your case and get m vice and 
cont <——s, on receipt of took 1n colors FREE. Tells you all you poets to “~—: gy St 
r, names of cured patients in your vicinity. NoC. 0. D. packages 
THE eoskat BRUSH CO. to bother you. 














1133 BROADWAY (ROOM 163 ST. JAMES BUILDING), NEW YORK CITY Dp t. u ADISON M 0 wate ae Setere St., 
" a 34 + 
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~ Hurry=Worry 


ARE THE TWIN ENEMIES 
OF THE HUMAN RACE 


All along the highways of human | 


endeavor are the wrecks of “the | 


pace that kills.” Happy the man 
who knows enough to stop and 
build up the machine before the 


malt ‘food’ known as PABST 
EXTRACT, The “Best” Tonic. 
For the run-down man, the half- 
alive man, the over-worked man, it 
presents a food and tonic combined, 
easily assimilated and converted into 
rich blood, muscle, bone and sinew. 
All the healthy races live on grains. 
The malt in PABST EXTRACT 
is made from the finest barley, and 
combined with the extract of the 
choicest hops. Itis “the staff of life”’ 
in liquid form. The power of the 
weakest stomach to extract all the 
strength from malt is something 
marvelous. In PABST EXTRACT 
you have barley for the body and 
hops for the nerves. A bottle a 
day will do the Work. 


Boekiet mailed on application, Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 






wreck is complete. For this pur- | 


| 


| 
| 


pose nothing equals the liquid | 








The Greatest Time Saver 
Any Man Can Buy 









And It’s Free to You 
With Your Name on It 


But we are getting ahead of our story. ‘This little box 
of cards is called the Perpetual Reminder. “ Worth 
forty-seven pigeon holes,” as one user says, and any 
number of note ‘books. Placed on your desk it is.a 
receptacle for all the miscellaneous mratters—all tlie 
memoranda —now scattered about the office. It ix a 
complete desk and pocket card system. It has guide 
cards by months and days and a quantity of fine 
heavy linen two by five inch record cards. ‘ ‘The cards 
are in an ingenious vellum covered board box-—> 
ingenious because of a peculiar arrangement which 
keeps the TODAY cards always to the front and the 
gui le cards always in sight. On the front of the 

andsome box is your name: émbossed in gould letters. 
The other fellows in the office will soon see the great. 
value of the Perpetual Reminder and they might 
“borrow” it if it weren't for your name staring them 
in the face. Breer 

The way to get the Perpetdal Reminder for nothing. is 
through YSTEM. Sn gs is essential to business sic- 

EM, the’ magazine. It tells. every 

month all the new business 

xT tricks that save time—all 
P| Waa S the little office wrimkiles 


cess. And so is SYS 





; that save worry. Through 
ogee sa SYSTEM you can learn all 
PL atin , that any one can possibly 
me) LS S : sod you aos , ee and 
: ~ < - usiness methods. Niriety- 
ig Saye SHO Sly! six or more pages openly 
‘ ix hea ©=6cramful of business ideas fur 
a Morr: im YOU ‘The vegular reading 
: , 3 of SYSTEM will solve youf 
business perplexities— but 
if it does not, SYS'TEM has 
a staff of experts — practica 
business men who will 
answer your questions gladly 
and cheerfully and promptly 
a 6This service will you 
Ted: 3 eon nota single agen BrP 
i are a subscriber fo SYSTEM) 
The price of SYSTEM is two dollats a year. It is worth 
@ great deal more than that to any alert man with his 
eyes on the main chance 
The president of a large limber company says 
“It is absolutely necessary to us’ in the con- 
duct of our business to have before us such 
information as SYSTEM gives. Our entire 
office system has been made up from sugges- 
tions contained in your publication.” 


Special Offer to Post Readers: 


a the Porgeeesl omg ns A wo cost you nothing. 
Tere is the way. nd us two dollars for a year’s subscr: 
= to SYSTEM and we will send ‘ ad 
, every cost pre a Per- 
petual Reminder wit ur name 
in gold onthe front. Write your 
name and address in the white 
Space opposite; tear out this ad- 
vertisement and mail it to us. 
Write plainly, so that we will 
make no mistake in setting your 
me. Inclose the money and 
we will enter you as a subscriber 
—send you an expert consulta. 
tion certificate, entitling you to 
free advice—and ship you the 
Reminder. Act at once. . We 
have.only a few of the Remirders 
an and we believe they will 
be upinahurry ACT 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
928 First National Bank Building; Chicago 


TNA 


TUTE SSTUCCY CNY ANY 
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DENTACURA 


TOOTH -PASTE 








indorsed by 3,000 dentists, is 
the best 

It cleans the teeth, heals 
and hardens the gums, sweet- 
ens the breath, and by de- 
, stroying the harmful Bacteria 
of the mouth really becomes 







MENNEN'S 


Givie Power, 


A posta od all aflictions 


At all druggists or direct 
Jor 25 cents. 


i Dentacura Co., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 





TOOTH INSURANCE ~ 








POULTRY SUCCESS. 


14th Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully illustrated,60c yr., shows 
readers how to succeed with Poultry. 
Special Introductory Offer. 
$ years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4months 
trial 10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 148 page illustrated practical 
er, book free to yearly subscribers. 
atalogue of poultry p"blications free. 


Poultry Success Co, Bort. ao, 






. 





For the Traveller. For Ladies and Children, For All 
THE ROYAL GARMENT HANGER 


folds 18 inches to 61-2. 
Nickel Plated. Booklet for Postal. 


By Mail, 25 cts. 


ROYAL MFG. CO., 
Concord, N. H. 












SAVE MORE THAN 
HALF ON 


DIAMONDS 


Easy Payments 


Don’t buy a Diamond Ring, stud or other article until 
you have seen the wonderful Zambesa Diamond. We 
are selling them at a fraction of the price of Trust Dia- 
monds, and on Easy Monthly Payments. Order one 
on approval for inspection—if you like it and want to keep 

a re it, you can make a small payment, then send the balance 
to us at the rate of two dollars monthly. Illustrated Catalogue answers every question— 
send for a copy to-day. Only the finest solid gold mountings uséd and written guarantee 
given with every sale. We are a responsible incorporated company with a capital of 
$100,000.00 and take all the risk of submitting our goods on trial. “We have put Dia- 
monds within the reach of any person who can pay a dollar or two monthly. Delivery 
guaranteed within one week. Please write for catalogue; it’s worth its weight in goki to 
anyone interested in Diamonds. 


Boylston Diamond Co., 417 Boylston Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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(ood English Pays 


Do you know that Marshall Field & Co. pay 
‘their employees $1 for every error in English 
one of them finds in ‘any of the printed matter 
issued by the house? Nowadays nothing 
hurts a man’s prestige with the educated like 
careless English. Moreover, the best gorre- 
spondents are no longer willing to write their 
letters in the time-worn commercial jargon of 
half intelligible commercial phrases. A good let- 
ter, business or social, should be simple, smooth, 
easy, winning, like the voice of a geod-salesman, 
Lek man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an inter 
peed pert es as an expert on English for business men, 
and now has put his private lessons into four handy little volumes 
a size) —seven complete courses, Word Study, Gram- 
*y Letter Writing, Story 
Writing, Creative Composition, hitherto sold in typewritten form 
a - to for each separa 
ks con 
everything that t will nee. you. 
is mere lumber. 
Better adictionary sbecause 
they teach a man to ri4 his own 
dictionary. 
Business Managers. — Sev- 
eral large wholesale houses 
luced Mr. Cody's 
criticism 





Young Business Men. — —If you want the tonc h, the snap, the 
tone of ge that-win” = See the Po Soy world, go to the man. 
pew bad, is both a scholar and a -from-the-shoulder 

business English. His tie books should be paar dally companions. 
eee Week reed eae tee 

your work, a a to 
reference work constantly 4 at hand. . bes 
'— Don't write the ne worn commercial freon, 

ee ben rut by getting the knack pone eg . 
masters. Mr. Cody has a simple, easy po tf in his“ Compe. 


ialtenographers.— on on way to get a better salary is to 
pen ys your En; Keep Mr. Cody's books at your elbow 
in six months vou mill be worth twice what you are now, and 

you will get it, too. 


$5.00 for $3.00 


This set of four 
books, containing 
seven complete home- 
study courses, costs 


$3.00. 

SYSTEM, the maga- 
zine, $2.00 per year. 

Both —the ooks 
and the magazine— 
will be sent, prepaid, 
for $3.00 if your order 
is sent on the white 
space below—s if not. 

System is essential to business suc- 
cess. And so is SYSTEM, the maga- 
zine. It tells every month all the new 
ee — go ——o the 

in 
Through SYSTE: M ou cm fears ol 
that any onecan ly tell vo — 
and business methods. 
month teaie of 


has a sta 
aon men a will answer 
free. Subscriptions 
00 per year. , 


tar off and mall with $3.00 at our 


SYSTEM, 928 First Nat. Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 
‘The Monthly Magasine for the Man of Affairs 


Write your Name and Address here. 





Torr 


Keep the whole 
house warm 

Colds and their resultant ills are 
oftenest caused by the unevenly 


distributed heat of old fashioned 
warming methods. 


Water or Steam 


perfectly distribute the heat — 
every room alike—day and 
night—temperature always 
under control. 


AMERICAN y. [DEAL 


RADIATORS ee 


ensure the highest degree of comfort and 
home healthfulness. They pay for them- 
selves in fuel and labor saving, in cleanli- 
ness, absence from repairs—while they 
also protect the family health. 

They require less care-taking than does a par- 
lor stove—because automatically operated. Can 
be erected in mid-winter without disturbing old 
heating methods until cry? to start fire in the 
new. Advise us size and kind of building you 
wish to heat and receive valuable information 
and booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 18 CHICAGO 


SacFocGectacHoegoc 
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Malt Is The 
8 il of Tice 


In Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer you have 
a malt made from northern grown bar- 
ley by a process that represents the 
highest attainment in modern malting. 


Behind it is the fame of Pabst and 
sixty years of practical experience in 
brewing. It is the life of the barley 
grain caught and blended with the choic- 


est hops under conditions that make 


Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer 
," £ of Quality 


superior to other table beers for quality 
and wholesomeness. Pabst has developed 
many ingenious mechanical devices for 
insuring the absolute purity of the ‘pro- 
duct. Many processes commonly used 
in brewing were discarded by Pabst years 
ago as old-fashioned and out-of-date. 


Eleven years ago Pabst discarded the 
process of cooling beer in plate~glass 
_ chambers, of which he was the originator 
and inventor. Pabst beer is now cooled 
in hermetically sealed rooms with filtered 
air. Pabst Blue Ribbon is a malty 


beer, exquisite in flavor, and full of 


health and strength. 


"99% of Camera 
valueisin thelens’’ 





The "StyleB" Goerz 

lens lets light through 

with the least possible 

resistance—this is neces- 

sary for instantaneous pho- 

tography. Our new for- 

mula for the Goerz Style B 

has produced a lens which en- 

ables the amateur to make pictures under 
conditions which have heretofore been 
considered unfavorable. When you buy a 
camera tell the man you want a Goerz Lens. 


CRMRRIREES ecmeanmaee 





Sample Photographs sent on request 


C.- Se OERZ, 
Room 83, 52 E. Union Square, New York City 
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New England 
Watches 


combine accurate time- 
keeping, stylish shapes and 
designs, the best methods 
of construction and the 
acme of simplicity. Feat- 
ures that are satisfying to 
the user and a certainty 
that in the matter of price 
no equal can be found. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


The New England Watch Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
37 and 399 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


OFFICES 131-137 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


153 Spreckels Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 











cee Ra ae 
Children and Adults 

if all agree that there 
is no dessert that 
quite comes up to 
Jell-O. It is used 

# in millions of fami- 
lies and can be pre- 
pared in a great 
number of ways, for 

a variety. It is all 
ready by simply 

H adding a pint of 
boiling water to a 
package of Jell-O, 

W then set to cool. 
4 Nuts, fruit, etc., can 
be added for a 


change if desired. 

Four Fruit Flavors. At Grocers, toc. 

Send for New Book of Reci with colored 
illustrations of many attractive desserts that are easy 
te prepare. Address, mentioning this magazine. 

» THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co,, Le Roy, N.Y. 














ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH 


Spring Blooming Bulbs 


200 Varieties Flower Seeds 
MAILED FREE 


For only one new yearly subscriber, at $1.00, 
we will send the following selection of imported Bulbs 
and a package of 200 varieties of Pansies, Pinks, 
Asters, etc., etc.: 


3 Crocuses, assorted 
1 Hyacinth 
1 Jonquil 
1 Daffodil 
1 Narcissus 
‘ 1 Star of Bethlehem 
6 Oxalis, assorted 
1 Tuberose 
2 Sparoxis, mixed 
2 Triteleja, mixed 
i Allium 


Every woman who reads the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
can secure this choice assortment by securing for us 
one new yearly subscriber at the regular price, $1.00. 

100,000 packages ready for immediate delivery. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
41 West First Street, Boston, Muss. 





- ‘TILLY HAYNES, 











United States Hotel 


FAMOUS FOR ITS CUISINE 


BOSTON 


KINGSTON STREET 
LINCOLN STREET 


BEACH STREET 


NLY two blocks from “The South Termina]” and 
Elevated R. R. Stations. Electric cars pass the 
door to all parts of the city and suburbs. Being 

a family hotel, it has special advantages for touring parties 
and ladies traveling alone. Located near all wholesale and 
retail houses, it is very convenient for commercial agents 
requiring sample rooms. 

American Plan, $2.50 and upwards. European Plan, 
rooms only, $1.00 and upwards, Send for Circulars. 


JAS. G. HICKEY, 


PRoPRIRTOR. MANAGER, 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 
| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


We have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses 
than any other distiller in the world. There is more HAYWER WHISKEY sold than any 
other brand in the world. We have been in business for over 37 years, serve regu- 
larly half-a-million satisfied customers and have a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, 
so you run no risk when you deal with us. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
thus assuring you of absolute purity and saving you the enormous profits of the deal- 
ers. Don't forget that a HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. 
It takes 5 of the ordinary “quarts” to make a Eager We give one-fourth more in 
every bottle, reducing our price just that mu You get both quality and quantity 


HAYNER 


WHISKEY 


Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we will pay the express charges, We shipina plain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven suggest contents. hen the whiskey reaches your home, try 


it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory 
in every way and betterthan you ever had before or can buy from anybody else 
at any price, ship it back to us at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded, We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. YOU 
risk nothing. We ~e one quart on your first or trial order ta All subse- 
quent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. e packing 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want tog to try it. WE PREFER TO 
HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW FOR THEN WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE 
PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your choice. $1.00 for 1 quart 
or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back ifyou're not satisfied, f 


Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah., Wash., or Wyo! $ 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS REPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20;Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Remit by Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It Is unsafe to send currency 
unless you register your letter. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


rT DISTILLER 
ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, © DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINK., ATLANTA, GA, 
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THESE TWO BOOKS 


With Our Compliments 


The facts are, it is impossible for us to give 
full information concerning our Institution by 
letter. It must be done by printed books. That 
is the reason we are willing to distribute the 
books mentioned above among proprietors, 
managers, salesmen and prospective salesmen. 
We want you to know all about the 


SHELDON SCHOOL OF 
SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP. 


You are welcome to these two books, if you are 
engaged in commercialor professional life in any 
capacity. It is entirely within your power to 
make a careful reading of them, worth thousands 
of dollars to you. You may be cratified with 
present success but you are not satisfied. You 
want to make more money and these two books 
will show you how to doit. They will tell you 
much about the SCIENCE OF SALESMANSHIP, 





Tue MAILORD 


as conducted under the direction of 


CEO. R. CRAW 


ERBUSINESS 








MR. WARD’S SUCCESS. 





when he was practically a poor man. 


Millions of Dollars have been made by Mr. Montgomery Ward of Spee 
who was the originator of the Mail-Order Business. He began his caree: 





hirty years ago Mr. Montgomery} 
ward, the millionaire member of the 
firm of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., conceived the idea of/urers 
selling goods direct to the consumer 
by means of advertisements - the 





and rb 
circulars or catalogs mailed to . list 
of names. 


ufacturers and Mail-order Firms han- 
oe only goods of merit, made by 
the best and most reliable manufact- 


If my long experience as advertis- 
ing manager for some of the largest 
firms in the United States; as a news- 
paper man; as an ad-writer, critic, 

advertising agent; - one of the edi- 





Being in 
circumstances, Mr. = Ward neon in 
2 very humble manne; 

He carried a small "stock of low 
priced goods, and made arrange- 
ments with manufacturers to fill his 
orders direct to his customers on the 
— priced articles. 

‘oday the man or woman who be- 
gins a mail order business on small 
capital possesses more advantages 
than did Mr. Ward. 

The business may be started by 
anyone, in any town or city and at 
any time. 

My system of mail-order merchan- 
dising permits you to start right, in 
be; = ng a mail-order business, 

t effects the co-operation of the 
manufacturer with the beginner. 

a. am putting the mail-order busi- 

nahigh plane. The mem- 


of the Mail-Order Journal and 
as the Mail-OrderEditor of the Book- 
keeper Magazine of Detroit, Mich., 
can be of value to you, itmay be had 
in connection with my Bulletin Ser- 
vice of high-class Manufacturers and 
Mail-Order Firms. 

If you desire to engage in the 
mail-order business on small capital, 
developing the business during 
spare moments, with the savings 
from your salary, or if you have un- 
wisely handled cheap, shoddy and 
— goods, send or my proposi- 
tion 
I have no outfit to sell you or worth- 
less advertising space to dispose of. 
Write today for full particulars, 
free. Booklet, ‘Co-operation for 
Profit,” mailed for 2e stamp. 

It will be a step toward an inde- 
pendent income and a lucrative, es- 





my Bu jetin Service of Man- 


tablished a of your own, 





oo DESK BOOK of 


thod for ad- 





which underlies the art of sellingall things. As 
soon as we receive your postal card or letter, 
asking for them, these two books will go for- 
ward to you, postage prepaid. Address 


The S. S. of S. S., 914 McClurg Bidg., Chicago 


vertisers, desiring to place goods = the w A ten marke 
mailed tor 4e ia clamepe. Addre me 





THE CEO. R. CRAW ADVERTISING ACENCY 


Writing, Illustrating and Placing of Advertising 





[Suite 61. 84 Adams St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. J 
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FOUNTAIN PENS. 


A WELL made fountain pen, with all its parts 
finely adjusted and smoothly working so as to 
insure an easy flow of fluid, quick and thorough 
cleaning, and one not easy to get out of repair, 
is the instrument sold by the L. E. Waterman 
Company, of 173 Broadway, New York. This 
compact little writing contrivance is called 
“Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen,” and will 
stand a favorable comparison with like devices, 
and, in fact, it is considered in commercial, lit- 
erary, educational, and private circles to be a 
standard writing pen of great efficiency. On 
request the Company will send a booklet de- 
scribing this convenient and handsome writer. 





WILL BRING TO YOU 
FOR ONE YEAR, THE 


NATIONAL 
== _ MAGAZINE 


And a copy of the new and 
thrilling Detective Story, 


The Red Triangle 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
41 West First Street, Boston 


$1.50 























COMMUNITY HOUSE 
ONEIDA, N. ¥. 


Oneid 
Community 
Silver 


has the style and appearance of 
solid silver. It is “ Triple-plus ” 
(heavier than triple plate)—and 
costs but little more than ordinary 
plated ware. “2 SE NS NE 


We make it and guarantee 
it for twenty-five years. 
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The Sick One Decides: 


Dr. Shoop’s 


On a month’s trial. 
$5.50. 


* Think What This Means 


You may be discouraged, almost without hope- 
Even then I take the risk—not you. 


I furnish the treatment, give you my best 
advice, answer all your letters. If I succeed 
the cost is only $5.50. If I fail, my efforts and 
my medicine are free. 


Can’t you see that I must know how to cure? 
Else: this offer would be impossible. 


Come to my office. Consult my records. 
Learn that 39 out of each 40 who take my 
Restorative pay for the medicine. They need 
not if it failed. 


Read letters like this: 


“I was suffering with nervous debility, biliousness and a 
run down constitution Your Restorative restored my health 
and I now feel as I did when I was in my ‘teens, going to 
school, although I am now past my 66th birthday. I shall 
always so a bottle of Dr. Shoop's Restorative in the 
house, as it has been worth many times the cost to me.” 

A. Jones, Anvil, Okla. 


And this: 


“Dr. Shoup’s Restorative has done me more good than 
all the medicine I have ever taken, I am using it for Catarrh 
of the head and nervous debility, My wife is also using the 
Restorative for indigestion, with good results. I am talking 
my friends into using your remedy." J.J. McDonald, 
Palos, Ala 


And -this : 


**I had not eaten breakfast in the morning for over 20 years 
until I took your Restorative. It appears that itis not only 
a Kidney medicine, but equally good for the Stomach 
am recommending it to my fellow Railroad Men, for I feel 
that Dr. Shoop’s Restorative can cure any Kidney disease 
thatis curable. I will gladly write to any of —— 
and tel) them how it rest me to health.” .J. Mannx, 
46 Thomas 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Isn’t this evidence enough? 


Not.the druggist. 
Not I. 


He sends not one penny. 
Simply asks for my book. 
And if helped pays the cost 
of'the medicine—gladly. 


Will you write me today? 
Let me tell you the name 
of a druggist near by, so 
that you may take 

six bottles of 


Restorative 


If it succeeds, the cost to you is 
If it fails, the druggist will bill the cost to me. 


Tell Your Friend Who Is Sick 


Tell him of my discovery. How I alone treat 
the inside nerves. Not the nerves you feel with, 
the nerves you know about, but the inside 
nerves that operate the vital organs — that give 
them strength and power and health. 


Other physicians, other specialists even, are 
still treating the organs themselves — mere re- 
pairing. That is why no other physician — not 
even your home physician — makes terms to 
you like mine. 


Tell your friend today, for my way may be 
his only way to get well. And every hour that 
you wait adds an hour to his suffering. The 
medicine tannot harm him. If it fails he, at 
least, is as well as he was.. And not one penny 
poorer. There’s no excuse —no reason for 
delaying. 


The book I send him is clear. Almost any 
sick one who reads it will know that he can get 
well. Your friend may never see the book 
unless you write me. 


Ask for it today. 


Were you the sick one, he would have written 
before this. Be as good a friend to him as he 
would be to you. Write me today. 


Simply state which 
book you want and ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop. 

Box 6231 Racine, Wis. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 
Book ; for Men (sealed ) 
Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
with one or two bottles. At. Druggists. 


Don’t fail to mention “The: National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 











have been ap yee 50 years. ‘By our system of ayments 
évery family in moderate circumstances can ey a SE 
piano. We' take old instraments in exchange and deliver the 
iano in your house free of expense. ‘Write for Catal - D pat oy 
E & SONS PIANO CO... 160 Boylston | 


-» Boston, M 





@ Key Chain attached with 


WASHBVRNE’S 


Patent Improved 


FASTNERS 


Little and inconspicuous, but with a bulldog grip 
that never loosens by accident. 

4) Key Chain and Ring - - 25c. Sent 

> Cuff Holders- - ~ ~  - 20c.$ Post 


ScarfHolder - ~ ~ . 0c.) Paid. 
Illustrated Catalogue of other novelties on request. 
Sold Everywhere, 


AMERICAN RING CO. 
Dept.70, Waterbury, Conn. 








ED. PINAVD'S Eau de Quinine is the | 
i best Hair Restorative known. It preserves | 
H the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the }f 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively jf 
removes dandruff. i 
ED. PINAVD’S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. The sweet | 
and refined odor which it leaves in the hair 
makes it q toilet luxury. 
Sold Everywhere. 
40z. bottles, 50c. 8oz. bottles, $1.00 











All over the civilized world 
a THE IMPROVED 


OSTON 
_GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN) 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SME The Name is 
ag on every 
sat —_ 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
_ Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 











Homa CL Ediwon— 


MAAR AX 


Any talking machine will reproduce the notes and the noise ; 
but the Charm of Sound — that beauty and expression for 
which we —— music—is reproduced only by Edison Gold 
Moulded Records, and best when they are used on the Edison 
Phonograph. The imitations and the old styles are parodies 
by comparison. There are good mechanical reasons for this. 
Ask the nearest dealer. Dealers everywhere sell phonographs. 

National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 

Edison Phonographs furnish double service, amusement 

and language stu 





INK Su used on the cover of this magazine Geo. H. Morrill & Co. 
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Silver Polish 


IS THE BEST 
for Cleaning and Polishing 





Gold - Its Merits 
‘ have 
Silver sl se 

Cut a =| Proved by 

Glass s a : “ae 

Nickel : 5 | Jewelers 
' | and 

and \ er acknowl- 
Plated aes ik edged 
a sear as the 
Ware ¥ Best 











( ANDO is free from all injurious substances. 


i It will not mar the finest surface. It 
is a rapid cleaner, a brilliant polisher, and is posi- 
tively superior to any other manufactured. 


Ask your dealer for ( ANDO and take noother. 


ee 


From RancH To KitcHen 


From raising the cattle_on their 
immense ranches of 1,100 square 
miles, to filling the jars, so well 
Known the world around, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


is absolutely controlled by the LIE= 
BIG COMPANY. Hence its quality 
and purity. Its high concentration 
is the secret of its great economy. 
Careful housekeepers find that Xt 
reduces expense while improving 
the cooking. 


Genuine with blue sig-~ 
nature of J. v. Liebig: 


OBS EE PTE hg PORTE AIEEE 5 SN 











Sore Throa 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely Aarm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 
agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 

on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qf Clecttarctnt 


59-A Prince St., New York. 


valuable Booklet op How to Treat Diseases. 





ee Longer! 


\e 





“ AMONG the many who send their 
shoes to me to be fitted with the 
FOSTER RUBBER HEEL are not 
a few who had discarded rubber 
heels because of their slipping 
propensity. in this connection 
I might add that nearly all 
Policemen and 
Postmen now wear 
the Foster Rubber Heel 
—the kind which has the 
Friction Plug tat pre- 
vents slipping.’’ 
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